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1 Introduction 


KENNETH D. BROWN 


“There may have been a time,’ remarked a writer in a 1905 
issue of the Labour Leader, ‘when liberalism meant something. 
. . . Loday it is merely an ante-room to toryism, a kind of 
lavatory where the parvenus tidy themselves up and change 
their garments as they press in amongst the old nobility.” The 
immediate cause of this damning indictment was the inability 
of the Liberal Party to produce a very positive programme on 
which to fight a general election which everyone knew could not 
be long delayed. When the election did eventually come, in 
January 1906, the liberals had still failed to come up with any 
substantial programme, other than that of reversing the major 
pieces of legislation enacted by the late unionist administration. 
The electorate apparently did not share the views expressed in 
the Labour Leader, however, for the liberals were returned with 
an overwhelming majority. Yet within twenty years of this great 
triumph the party lay in ruins, divided and dispirited, its place 
in the nation’s political edifice taken by the Labour Party. Hence- 
forth the basic divide in British party politics was to be between 
collectivism as represented by the Labour Party and anti- 
collectivism as represented by the conservatives. The growth of 
collectivist sentiment and the politicisation of the working classes, 
both factors important in the emergence of the Labour Party, 
were processes that can be traced back well into the nineteenth 
century if not beyond. The essays in this book address them- 
selves to the common theme of how representatives of the older 
political traditions in Britain reacted to the rise of an indepen- 
dent working-class movement which called for a much greater 
degree of state intervention in everyday social and economic life 
than had previously been accepted. They are ‘anti-labour’ only 
in this sense; not in the sense that they are at all polemically 
motivated or directed. 

The growth of state activity was not primarily due to pressures 
exerted by organised labour movements, despite the programmes 
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laid down by early groups such as the Chartists or Grand 
National Consolidated Trades Union. The role of the state in 
daily life began to expand early in the nineteenth century not- 
withstanding A. J. P. Taylor’s claim that it was still possible 
for the Englishman of 1914 to ‘pass through life and hardly 
notice the existence of the state, beyond the Post Office and 
the policeman’.” From early in the nineteenth century new laws 
were passed and new agencies created to deal with the difficulties 
generated by the massive demographic, social and economic 
changes associated with industrialisation. Between 1825 and 
1850, for instance, some sixteen new central government agencies 
were established to deal with such problems and Professor Kitson 
Clark has argued that it was in the second and third quarters 
of the century that the modern state, involving the rule of the 
expert and the official, began to take shape.* The whole process 
received considerable impetus in the last two decades of Queen 
Victoria’s reign —so much so that David Lloyd George could 
observe in 1896 that ‘the state . . . recognises that it is possessed 
of a conscience, the combined consciences of all, and the state 
now, therefore, meddles with everything’.* In part, the demand 
for the further extension of government power came from those 
who were impressed by talk of industrial retardation and great 
depression, and who began to question the viability of a free 
trade economy, suggesting instead a return to protection. More 
especially, however, it was in the field of social reform that the 
demand for more government intervention was most insistent, 
for by the end of the century it was patently obvious that such 
changes as had been made were far from adequate to deal 
satisfactorily with the social problems of an urban industrial 
society. The revelations made by Andrew Mearns in his pamphlet 
on London housing conditions, The Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London (1883), produced in the public sentiments of ‘horror, 
indignation, and surprise’.° Evidence as to the appalling con- 
ditions in which many people were forced to live and work 
continued to accumulate under the spotlight of both private 
inquiry and government surveys. It culminated in the shattering 
assertion made by Charles Booth and confirmed by Seebohm 
Rowntree that roughly one-third of Britain’s urban population 
lived on or below the poverty line. 

Responses to these findings varied. Inevitably, of course, there 
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were many who remained totally unmoved or who tried to 
explain the problems away by reference to standard Victorian 
explanations about the causes of poverty being rooted in personal 
inadequacies. ‘Many a comfortable, well to do citizen,’ wrote 
Keir Hardie, ‘salves his conscience with the pretence that all this 
is inevitable.”* Some contented themselves with supporting the 
various charitable bodies which dealt with the poor and under- 
privileged. So numerous were these organisations that Frederick 
Ponsonby, writing of the years round the turn of the present 
century, could claim that compassion and charitable effort 
amounted ‘almost to human instinct’.’ Still others preferred more 
direct ways of action. William Booth established the Salvation 
Army, aimed at saving the poor, body and soul, while other 
churchmen embraced the social gospel which taught that salva- 
tion for the individual lay in the provision of a decent social 
environment in which to live and work. In deprived areas of 
London and other major cities there sprang up university settle- 
ments which provided young graduates with opportunities of 
living among the poor, of learning to understand their problems 
and of helping them. 

It is difficult to generalise about the motives of those who did 
respond in these positive ways to the discoveries of the social 
investigators. Some were clearly moved by religious considera- 
tions; others felt that human dignity was being outraged. Perhaps 
less nobly, but equally deeply felt, were the fears of imperialists 
that bad social conditions would sap the vitality of the men on 
whom the armed forces, and thus ultimately the empire, de- 
pended —a fear made more real after the experiences of the 
Boer War when many recruits had to be rejected as medically 
unfit. Major General Maurice, for example, observed that ‘a 
state of things in which no more than two out of five of the 
population below a certain standard of life are fit to bear arms 
is a national danger ... and... true patriotism requires that 
the danger be recognised.”* Doubtless, too, there were those who 
responded because they were afraid that bad social conditions 
would spawn revolution. Charles Masterman, the liberal poli- 
tician, suggested that the average member of the middle class 
anticipated daily 


. the boiling over of the cauldron. He would never be 
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surprised to find the crowd behind the red flag, surging up 
his little pleasant pathways, tearing down the railings, tramp- 
ling the little garden; the ‘letting in of the jungle’ upon the 
patch of fertile ground reclaimed from the wilderness.” 


This latter fear was perhaps held all the more widely because 
the discovery and investigation of social problems coincided 
chronologically with the growth of the labour and socialist move- 
ments, Indeed, Charles Booth only undertook his survey in order 
to refute the assertion made by H. M. Hyndman, the founder of 
the Social Democratic Federation (S.D.F.), that many Londoners 
received wages too low to keep themselves in decent health. The 
S.D.F. was only one of several new working-class political 
organisations which emerged towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, the years in which, to borrow a phrase from Professor 
Briggs, ‘the scaffolding of the modern labour movement’ was 
erected.” As early as 1869 the Labour Representation League 
had been set up to organise the labour vote as a separate 
parliamentary force. Although it was not a success the move- 
ment for independent organisation continued and the T.U.C. 
established the Labour Electoral Committee in 1886. In 1893 
the Independent Labour Party was formed. Like the S.D.F. 
this was a socialist body but it drew most of its support from 
the north of England and was relatively weak in London where 
the 8.D.F. was strong. Working-class M.P.s had been returned 
to parliament ever since 1874 but only under liberal auspices, 
and the appearance of bodies like the I.L.P. was a manifestation 
of the new sense of independence and isolation which the work- 
ing Classes were beginning to experience. It also owed something 
to the effects of the franchise reforms of 1867 and 1884 which 
gave more workers the vote, although it should be remembered 
that even in 1900 only 58 per cent of adult males in Britain 
had their names on the parliamentary electoral roll. Perhaps 
more important was the reform of the local government fran- 
chise and the removal of property qualifications for poor law 
guardians, changes which opened up local offices to working 
men. 

Industrially, too, labour was beginning to flex its muscles. 
Figures of trade union membership before the 1890s are difficult 
to come by. G. D. H. Cole suggests that the unions attending 
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the 1867 conference represented a membership of some 142,000.” 
Dr Musson gives a figure of some 800,000 for the middle 1870s." 
The first official government return in 1892 showed that there 
were slightly more than 14 million trade unionists in Britain, a 
figure which had risen to 4 million by the time the First World 
War broke out in 1914.** The growth indicated by these figures, 
however uncertain the earlier ones may be, was stimulated by 
the concentration of workers into ever larger units of production, 
by the expansion of transport facilities, the educational reforms 
of 1870 and 1891 which gradually ensured at least minimum 
standards of literacy, and perhaps most of all by rising standards 
of prosperity after 1850. At the same time as organisation was 
thus made easier, the working classes were being increasingly 
isolated from other social groups by the same factors — the 
anonymity of large-scale business enterprise, residential segrega- 
tion fostered by the spread of urban transport systems, and the 
added divisions produced by the educational changes.”* For all 
of these reasons workers began to look increasingly to organis- 
ation as a means of protection against the abuses to which, as 
individuals, they were exposed. ‘May I be permitted’, asked 
the chairman of the T.U.C.’s annual conference in 1897, ‘to 
impress on the workers the fact that the future of labour is within 
their hands, and will depend on them alone.” 

In a recent controversial essay Dr Pelling has argued that 
working men tended to be suspicious of state power because 
they associated it with repression.’ But his argument under- 
estimates the desire of the newly established labour and socialist 
groups for state intervention on specific issues. At the 1895 
conference of the I.L.P., for example, the Cardiff branch suc- 
cessfully moved a resolution asserting that the state had an 
obligation to provide work or maintenance for the unemployed.” 
Ben Tillett’s motion at the T.U.C. conference in the same year 
demanded that the state provide such work by preparing schemes 
of afforestation, harbour construction, and fenland reclamation.” 
It is true that some groups of workers did oppose state action on 
particular issues; textile workers usually opposed proposals for 
the state regulation of the child labour from which they bene- 
fited and many trade unionists certainly did not want interven- 
tion in wage bargaining procedures. But this should not be 
allowed to obscure the fact that generally the bulk of the 
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organised labour movement was behind the demand for state 
intervention. The Labour Representation Committee —- an amal- 
gam of Fabian and I.L.P. socialists with trade unionists — called 
for the state to take over the mines, railways, canals and land. 
Philip Snowden admitted that not many Labour Party mem- 
bers were avowed socialists, but he was probably correct in 
adding that they all subscribed ‘as heartily as the socialists them- 
selves’ to the main items in the socialist programme.” 

In the same article, written at the time of the 1906 general 
election, Snowden went on to point out that there was an under- 
lying difference between the Liberal and Conservative Parties on 
the one hand, and the Labour Party on the other. The latter was 


the only party which has a comprehensive principle as its 
basis, and a distinct social ideal to be reached by the applica- 
tion of this principle. The fundamental principle of the 
Labour Party involves the democratic control of the political, 
industrial and social means and necessities. The efforts of the 
Labour Party in parliament will be directed to this end alone, 
to applying collectivist principles to the treatment of every 
question.” 


The growth of collectivist sentiment presented liberalism with 
a philosophical problem, for it had traditionally been reluctant 
to countenance greater government activity because of its under- 
lying belief in the existence of an antithesis between the indi- 
vidual and the state. Two writers in particular, however, argued 
through this difficulty. T. H. Green claimed that state action 
was not a threat but rather a necessity to an individual’s moral 
self-realisation.” David Ritchie clinched the argument in his 
Principles of State Interference by asserting that the individual 
and the state did not have to grow at each other’s expense. It 
was possible, he suggested, ‘to construct a strong and vigorous 
state, and thereby to foster a strong and vigorous individuality, 
not selfish nor isolated but finding its truest welfare in the welfare 
of the community’.” 

Round the turn of the century this new theoretical premise 
was translated into a political programme by a group of brilliant 
liberal intellectuals. Between them J. A. Hobson, L. T. Hob- 
house, Leo Chiozza Money, C. F. G. Masterman, Herbert 
Samuel and others fashioned what was termed new liberalism, 
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which called for a much greater degree of government activity 
in daily life. As Samuel, who had come under Green’s influence 
while at Balliol, put it: ‘State regulation . . . is quite consistent 
with a belief in liberty, and not merely consistent with it but 
rather to be regarded as its necessary consequence.” When 
the liberals were returned to power in 1906 the new liberalism 
was expressed in a series of major reforms, especially after 
Asquith (who had also studied under Green at Balliol) replaced 
the ailing Campbell-Bannerman as prime minister early in 1908. 
All of this legislation involved the use of the state’s power and 
resources on behalf of under-privileged members of the com- 
munity and although it represented the outlook of an influential 
section of the parliamentary party it was primarily associated 
with three men — David Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, and 
Charles Masterman. Perhaps because their private papers have 
survived, perhaps because they held more important cabinet 
offices in the prewar years, or perhaps because they both reached 
the premiership, Churchill and Lloyd George have tended to 
steal the centre of the stage and Masterman’s contribution has 
been overlooked. Now Edward David remedies this omission, 
stressing Masterman’s important role, whether in providing 
Lloyd George with moral support, performing much of the 
routine parliamentary work involved in carrying through 
measures as complex as the National Insurance Bills, or in pass- 
ing his own legislation while at the Home Office (chapter 2). 
Masterman was also important as a publicist for the ideas of 
the new liberalism, but his enthusiasm for reform was not always 
shared by his fellow liberals. Even before the main body of 
reform was passed, Harold Cox, the liberal member for Preston, 
was complaining that parliament’s approval of a resolution in 
favour of old age pensions, the bill permitting the provision of 
meals to needy school children, and a grant of £200,000 to 
help provide work for the unemployed — all ‘questions of first- 
class importance’ — represented unanimous decisions ‘on socialist 
lines’.” Here then was the political problem presented to the 
liberals by the appearance of an independent Labour Party 
committed to collectivist policies — how far could it go to the left 
in a bid to retain working-class support without losing its own 
identity and without alienating its own more cautious suppor- 
ters? After the socialist Victor Grayson won the Colne Valley 
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by-election in 1907, defeating in the process both the unionist 
and the liberal candidates, John Morley told Campbell-Banner- 
man that the result would ‘frighten people about socialism, and 
though we are not socialists many of our friends live next door, 
and the frightened people will edge off in the opposite direc- 
tion’.” The danger of liberal schism was clearly in the mind of 
the Irish secretary, Augustine Birrell, when he faced a deputa- 
tion from the Bristol Right to Work Committee in 1908. Asked 
to give his support to the Labour Party’s controversial Right to 
Work Bill, he replied that its underlying principle — namely that 
the state should take upon itself the duty of providing work or 
maintenance for the unemployed — might well ‘mean the dis- 
ruption of the Liberal Party’.” In the particular context his 
fears were exaggerated but in the long run they were justified. 
In the years immediately after the war the liberal left was 
absorbed by the Labour Party while the right retreated into the 
arms of the conservatives. A central remnant was left trying to 
find something meaningful to say. As Mr David shows, Master- 
man had an important role to play in this as well, but his efforts 
were bedevilled by the disunity of the Liberal Party, the hostility 
of the Labour Party to his proposals for progressive ‘blocs des 
gauches’, and by the comparative moderation of a Labour Party 
led, not by the wild men of the left but by Arthur Henderson 
and Ramsay MacDonald. Mr Bentley (chapter 3) also considers 
this problem but in a wider context and he shows that the 
Liberal Party failed to re-establish itself in interwar politics for 
two reasons. It was not until the middle of the 1920s that 
liberalism began to look for some constructive alternatives to 
socialism, by which time it was too late and the first few years 
of peace were wasted in propagating an anti-socialist platform 
which the liberals then discovered, not surprisingly, was much 
better done by the conservatives. Professor Cline (chapter 4) 
wonders how far the liberal hardening against labour was due 
to the influence of the businessmen taken into government during 
the war, for, as he points out, labour and capital did worship 
different gods. He lays the groundwork for an assessment by 
providing the first detailed study of one of the most important 
of Lloyd George’s recruits, Eric Geddes. 

The precise causes of the liberal disintegration in the face of 
labour have been the subject of no little controversy in recent 
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years, particularly as new sources of information have been made 
available and new techniques of analysis developed. By and large 
there have been two diametrically opposed schools of thought. 
Some, following J. A. Spender, have argued that the collapse 
was brought about by squabbles among the liberal leaders, 
squabbles springing basically from Asquith’s inability to adjust 
to the need for massive state intervention in a situation of total 
war. In its fullest form this argument has been put forward by 
Professor Wilson. He likened the Liberal Party to an individual 
who had shown some symptoms of illness— labour unrest, the 
suffragettes, and the Irish problem — but 


. . . before a thorough diagnosis could be made, he was 
involved in an encounter with a rampant omnibus (the First 
World War) which mounted the pavement and ran him over. 
After lingering painfully, he expired. . . . If it is guesswork 
to say that the bus was mainly responsible for his demise, it 
is the most warrantable guess that can be made.” 


More recently Dr Douglas has also argued that the war was 
the main culprit but he takes the view that it disrupted the 
party not because liberalism was inapplicable to the issues it 
raised but because of ‘avoidable mistakes made by liberals them- 
selves’.”” Before 1914, he maintains, the party was ‘essentially in 
good health’, though weakened by the foolishness of Chief Whip 
Herbert Gladstone in gratuitously making an electoral alliance 
with the nascent Labour Party which otherwise would have been 
still-born.” 

Such arguments conflict directly with those advanced by the 
proponents of the view which holds that liberalism was dying 
even before 1914. In the 1920s various Labour Party supporters 
put this view forward and it was developed by George Danger- 
field in his Strange Death of Liberal England, first published in 
1935. Dangerfield maintained that even by the turn of the 
century liberalism had begun ‘to give out a dismal rattling 
sound’ and that it died of exhaustion, having beaten the House 
of Lords to its knees.” His rather florid prose lacked much 
substantial analysis to support his case, but this has been supplied 
by Dr Pelling. The supplanting of liberalism by labour was due, 
Pelling claims, to long-term social and economic changes which 
were simultaneously uniting Britain geographically and dividing 
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her inhabitants in terms of class, not to any sordid intriguing 
between conservative leaders, press barons and Lloyd George, 
or to the impact of war on the values of liberalism and the unity 
of its parliamentary representation.” Dr H. V. Emy also points 
to internal weaknesses in the Liberal Party before 1914. It could 
not, he suggests, reconcile the traditional virtues of a hierarchical 
society with the expectations of reform which it had created. 
Further, the social reforms of the new liberals alienated many of 
the powerful figures, both national and local, on whom the 
party’s electoral organisation depended; an electoral organisation 
which in any case, he asserts, was inadequate to maintain a 
modern party.” In the present volume (chapter 5) Dr Douglas 
defends his original interpretation by analysing the health of 
the Labour Party immediately before 1914, mainly in terms of 
its election performances. His conclusion that ‘no shred of 
evidence existed anywhere which might suggest that within ten 
years the Labour Party would be forming the government of 
the country’ is a direct rebuttal of Pelling’s thesis of inevitability 
and is likely to start fresh controversy. 

Whatever view one may take of the prewar condition of the 
Liberal and Labour Parties it is clear that the whole debate 
illustrates the danger of seeking the cause of political change 
only in cabinet rooms and in the speeches and actions of political 
leaders, the very point which Dr Pelling was making. It is 
perhaps by means of more detailed local studies that the con- 
troversy will be resolved. Even here, however, recent work has 
produced conflicting results, further confirming the danger of 
generalisation. Paul Thompson’s detailed study of London 
politics between 1880 and 1914 shows clearly that the liberals’ 
hold on the capital was weakening. In 1865 every London seat 
was in liberal hands. By 1900 only eight of the seventy-two 
remained so. The recoveries in the elections of 1892, 1906 and 
1910 were, Thompson suggests, purely fortuitous and the liberals 
only averted total eclipse because of the disunity and ineffective- 
ness of the opposition labour groups. Mr Wrigley (chapter 6) 
narrows the focus of attention even further by taking the single 
parliamentary constituency of Battersea. He shows, as one might 
expect, that the desire for working-class representation grew 
strong in Battersea from the middle 1880s but that, except 
among members of the S.D.F., this did not necessarily imply 
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a demand for independent representation. Certainly until the 
outbreak of the war liberals and radicals in Battersea managed 
to channel working-class support their own way, suggesting that 
in fact neither were as moribund as Thompson implied. Batter- 
sea, however, was not London, and the presence there of John 
Burns may well have made a crucial difference. 

If Thompson’s London study suggested a weakening of 
liberalism before the war, Dr Clarke’s investigations of Lanca- 
shire have led him to the opposite conclusion, that in this im- 
portant county liberalism was more than holding its own. His 
case is based not only on the number of parliamentary seats 
held by liberals, but it also draws attention to the drop in the 
size of the conservative vote. Further, it appears from his study 
that liberals did very well in the more highly enfranchised 
constituencies, those where more than 60 per cent of the adult 
males had the vote.” It is vitally important, however, to note 
that the liberalism which thus thrived in prewar Lancashire was 
the new liberalism. Dr Morgan’s essay, therefore, reprinted 
below (chapter 7) from the Welsh History Review, throws a 
further complication into the situation, because his examination 
of Wales between 1885 and 1929 shows that there it was the 
old traditional type of liberalism which flourished. In view of 
the existence in Lancashire of a distinctive working-class toryism, 
Dr Morgan is led to suggest that perhaps the Welsh case is more 
typical of the rest of Britain, a suggestion which can only be 
tested by further detailed local studies. 


Writing shortly after the Labour Party’s parliamentary debut 
in 1906, Charles Masterman suggested that one of the main 
topics of public interest would be ‘the relationship of this new 
party to the Liberal Party’. This subject has certainly continued 
to claim the attention of historians. But, notwithstanding the 
boom in the study of labour history over the past ten or twelve 
years, relatively little attention has been given either to the way 
in which conservatives sought to resist the inward march of 
collectivism or to their reactions to the politicisation of the 
working classes.” Obviously the appearance of a new left-wing 
group did not have the same implications for the Conservative 
Party as such as it did for the Liberal Party, but there were 
many conservatives who sought actively to resist collectivism, 
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whether manifested by the Labour Party or the new liberals. 
The essays in the second half of this book seek to analyse the 
views and influence of some prominent anti-collectivist indi- 
viduals, the policies put forward to attract workers away from 
socialism and the institutions through which such individuals 
worked and through which such policies were purveyed. 

In the years immediately after the First World War there were 
many voices calling for the formation of an all-party alliance 
to resist socialism. Winston Churchill, for example, told Archi- 
bald Salvidge of his idea to form conservative and liberal unions. 
‘Thus the two parties can come together where necessary to 
defeat the socialists.*° In fact the Conservative Party made the 
decision to fight the Labour Party alone and, as Dr Cowling 
has pointed out, took three long-term decisions at this time. 
‘The first was to remove Lloyd George from office. The second 
was to take up the role of “defender of the social order’. The 
third was to make labour the chief party of opposition.” With 
reason, Dr Cowling calls his book The Impact of Labour 1920- 
1924, The Beginning of Modern British Politics, but the con- 
frontation thus described was the outcome of processes which 
many conservatives had watched apprehensively for years. 

From early in the nineteenth century doubts had been ex- 
pressed about the growing power of the state and it is interesting 
in this context to note the appearance as early as 1842 of a 
publication with the suggestive title of Anti-Socialist Gazette.” 
One who regarded the growth of state power and the rising 
political awareness of the working classes with much suspicion 
was Lord Elcho, whose parliamentary career spanned the years 
crucial to both. He entered the House of Commons in 1841 and 
remained there as an important and influential backbencher 
until in 1883 he removed to the upper chamber as Lord Wemyss. 
Elcho has sometimes been placed in a rather conventional Marx- 
ist strait jacket and portrayed as a typical Victorian exploiter 
of labour. He emerges from beneath Professor Kauffman’s 
microscope in a slightly different guise, however, as one pri- 
marily concerned to preserve the power of the landed aristocracy 
(chapter 8). Although his conduct on the Royal Commission on 
Trade Unions of 1867-9 was notably less prejudiced than that 
of several of his colleagues, he had a lifelong antipathy towards 
unions. In this sense he was a fairly typical Victorian, for there 
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were many who shared this view. Writing in 1911, a period of 
high industrial tension, Frederick Harrison could still recall that 
‘it is difficult today to imagine the bitterness of the hostility to 
trade unions common in 1867’.% As Dr Pelling has shown, one 
of the results of the royal commission was a shift in public 
attitudes towards trade unions, but Elcho’s opinions remained 
unchanged and by the 1880s he very much resembled a political 
King Canute, vainly trying to hold back the waves of progress.” 

Elcho was so alarmed by what he termed ‘the upas tree of 
socialism . .. planted by Mr Gladstone in 1870’ and by the 
latter’s famous Midlothian campaign, that in 1880 he issued 
his first public appeal for the formation of a united anti-socialist 
front.“ Two years later he institutionalised anti-socialist senti- 
ment by helping to establish the Liberty and Property Defence 
League. Although in some ways the L.P.D.L. was to anti- 
socialism what the Fabian Society was to socialism, it has, by 
comparison, been neglected by historians, a neglect which 
Professor Soldon sets out to remedy below (chapter 9). He shows 
how the L.P.D.L. fought for management against labour on a 
variety of battle fronts — in parliament, on the picket line, in the 
law courts, and before the bar of public opinion—and the 
L.P.D.L. is revealed as the spearhead of the employers’ counter- 
attack on the unions at the end of the nineteenth century, a 
counter-attack first noted by Halévy. 

Although, as Professor Soldon points out, the adherents of 
the L.P.D.L. liked to regard themselves as advocates of progress 
and the socialists as reactionaries on the grounds that their 
demands for state intervention meant a return to the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, they were universally regarded as reactionaries 
— even by those who shared their suspicions about socialism. This 
explains the bad feeling which existed between the L.P.D.L. 
and the body which eclipsed it in the years immediately prior 
to the war, the Anti-Socialist Union. The latter was in any case 
much more interested in propaganda than in political lobbying 
or confrontations with the unions. It represented political rather 
than industrial interests. Many of its supporters were backbench 
conservatives and there were other links with the party as I 
show below (chapter 10). It further differed from the L.P.D.L. 
in that its members believed that socialism thrived on adverse 
social conditions. They agreed with Arnold White’s claim that 
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‘the one considerable plea for socialism is the contrast between 
the misery in our midst and the plethora of the ill-spent wealth 
that is ill-gotten’.* In fact it seems that this diagnosis was mis- 
taken, for the very poor and downtrodden seem to have been the 
most politically apathetic. Robert Tressall pointed out that the 
poor were their own worst enemy, who ‘not only submitted 
quietly like so many cattle to their miserable slavery for the 
benefit of others, but defended it and opposed and ridiculed 
any suggestion of reform’.* The reverse was thought to be true 
by many conservatives, however, and the A.S.U. stressed the 
need to place before the electorate constructive measures of 
social reform. It was when these policies had actually to be 
formulated that the difficulties arose and in this sense the fol- 
lowers of the A.S.U. resembled the Conservative Party leader- 
ship which also found it difficult to devise attractive policies of 
social reform, much to the dismay of younger men like Harold 
Macmillan. After the defeat in the 1929 election, for example, 
Macmillan was but one of a number who (in his own words) 
‘demanded a more positive policy for the future’.” 

Almost the only positive policy which anti-socialists did 
develop was that of co-partnership and profit-sharing. Un- 
doubtedly this was never very successful in Britain, but Professor 
Church is correct to point out in one of the few modern studies 
of co-partnership that this ‘does not excuse the historian from 
neglecting a subject about which a number of influential con- 
temporaries felt strongly’.” Herbert Spencer, for example, was 
one of these influential contemporaries. Beatrice Webb recorded 
in her diary that when she visited the dying Spencer ‘he talked 
about the future of society. Poor old man! Co-partnership and 
piecework seemed an adequate solution of all problems.” It has 
been suggested in one of the most important studies of industrial 
relations in Britain before the First World War that co-partner- 
ship and profit-sharing did not make much headway, partly 
because of the inability of wage earners to manage or develop 
businesses, and partly because of the hostility of trade unionists 
towards such schemes.” Professor Bristow’s essay (chapter 11) 
shows how widely these systems were used as antidotes to 
socialism and it becomes abundantly clear that the reason for 
union hostility lay in the fact that employers’ enthusiasm for 
co-partnership and profit-sharing tended to rise in times of 
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industrial tension when, understandably, labour was even more 
reluctant to co-operate with management than usual. 
Industrial relations was only one of the spheres in which 
individualism and socialism clashed. Much more of the battle 
was fought out in the context of social reform. In a case study of 
the Unemployed Workmen’s Bill of 1905 I tried to identify in 
a very general way those individuals and institutions in society 
which were opposed to such legislation because it was thought 
to represent the thin end of the socialist wedge.” One of the 
most active opponents of the measure was the Charity Organi- 
sation Society and this body was certainly one of the bastions 
of individualism in Edwardian Britain. It has recently been 
argued, again in the context of unemployment, that the C.O.S. 
was not as concerned as once was thought with the likely effect 
of state aid on the self-sufficiency of the individual but rather 
with retaining the treatment of the unemployed under its own 
control and keeping it out of the state’s hands.” In some ways 
this interpretation is confirmed by Mr Mason’s essay on Thomas 
Mackay (chapter 12). Although he was not a typical member, 
Mackay was an important and hitherto rather neglected figure 
in the C.O.S. His writings appeared in the late 1880s and 1890s 
at a time when old assumptions about individualism were being 
increasingly challenged in socialist propaganda, and his response, 
an attempt to place individualism on a firm theoretical basis, was 
really a plea for unregulated capitalism and private enterprise. 
Mackay was but one of several writers who were being com- 
pelled at the end of the nineteenth century to defend their faith 
in individualism against the demands of the socialists. It is 
significant that, according to the Oxford English Dictionary, 
the words ‘individualism’ and ‘collectivism’ were first used in the 
context of government growth in the 1880s. Probably the most 
important champion of the individualists was W. H. Mallock, 
the subject of Mr Ford’s essay (chapter 13). Mallock’s import- 
ance lay in the fact that he was the only writer who set out 
to expose socialism in a systematic way, taking issue with the 
fundamental Marxian doctrine of the labour theory of value 
and demanding that the contribution of the entrepreneur be 
recognised. He was doubly important in that his written work 
provided ammunition for organisations like the L.P.D.L. and 
the London Municipal Society, and he was also involved in the 
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establishment of the A.S.U. which frequently used his material 
or advertised it in its own publications. Recent work on Mallock 
has tended rather to dismiss his later writings but Mr Ford 
shows how he built up a unique defence of a capitalist elite. 

Clearly, not all of those who supported anti-socialist organi- 
sations and policies were conservatives. Several were liberals, 
like W. H. Lever and Harold Cox. Nor did all conservatives 
share the views of those discussed in the second half of this book. 
Lord Hugh Cecil once observed, for example, that there was 
no antithesis between conservatism and socialism, and for as 
long as there have been conservatives so their views have em- 
braced the whole of the right-wing political spectrum.” Even 
among those who did oppose socialism and radicalism, different 
strands of conservatism are discernible. The adherents of the 
L.P.D.L. and the A.S.U. respectively represented what G. R. 
Jones has termed the ‘reactionary’ and the ‘radical right’ elements 
of conservatism.” Experience has shown that neither the politicis- 
ation of the working class, nor collectivism, nor indeed their 
coalescence in the Labour Party, have represented that threat 
to the nation’s stability which many feared. Nevertheless, the 
fears were quite widely shared and they were certainly real 
enough. They need to be examined. 


2 The New Liberalism of C. F. G. 
Masterman, 1873-1927 


EDWARD DAVID 


The answer to what is called the menace of socialism is to establish 
a party which offers practical remedies for social evils, and can 
make people realise that it feels and works for them, as well as for 
the commercial and industrial power of the nation. The Nation, 


11 April 1908 


The political career of C. F. G. Masterman has frequently been 
dismissed as one of failure, of brilliant but unfulfilled promise." 
He was a junior minister at the age of thirty-four and in the 
cabinet before he was forty. Two years later he left office never 
to hold it again. Masterman’s electoral vicissitudes earned him 
a reputation for political ill-lick which seemed to amount to 
ineptitude. His ministerial career ended in 1915 and his re- 
appearance in the House of Commons in 1923-4 was short- 
lived. Certainly there was some substance in the charges that 
his political demise was due to personal failings. He was capable 
of inspiring tremendous personal loyalty and affection but per- 
sistent ill-health, a tendency to melancholy and general untidi- 
ness meant that his brilliance and charm could easily be obscured 
by spasmodic brusqueness, a notably mordant wit, cynicism and 
an inability on occasion to suffer fools gladly.” Yet he made a 
vigorous and eloquent contribution to the development of radical 
liberalism over more than a quarter of a century. As a liberal 
publicist he has been rather neglected. This role is perhaps of 
more enduring significance than his undoubted administrative 
ability, revealed in his work with Lloyd George and Winston 
Churchill as the architects of an embryonic welfare state between 
1908 and 1914. The charge recently levelled at the Edwardian 
hberals of ‘a common failure of imagination, the inability of 
intelligent men to conceive of new modes of action for new 
and challenging circumstances’ is unjustifiable in the case of 
Masterman.” His ‘new liberalism’ was no transient phenomenon. 
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He was one of the bright young radicals of the 1900s and one 
of the authors of liberal policy in the 1920s. He linked that 
social radicalism which was spawned under the aegis of late 
Victorian charitable endeavour and that liberal intellectual 
strength which produced the famous ‘yellow book’, Britain’s 
Industrial Future, in 1928. His liberalism demanded a clear 
response by the state to the social evils of the time. Radical 
social reform — of housing conditions, casual labour and unem- 
ployment and the problems of the land-—was Masterman’s 
constant theme. He remained a liberal always, however dis- 
illusioned he might have been by the Liberal Party’s lack of 
radicalism before the war, the failures of wartime bureaucracy, 
or the coalitionist iniquities of his erstwhile radical colleague 
Lloyd George. Masterman never renounced his faith in a pro- 
gressive party opposed alike to conservatism and the ‘insect state’ 
of socialism which he abhorred. Given the nature of Master- 
man’s career, this essay is concerned inevitably more with 
promise than accomplishment, but this very consistency which 
may make him seem to be an anachronism in the twentieth 
century is also a significant element in the development of British 
politics in this period. 

Well-to-do middle-class parentage and a Cambridge University 
education was the conventional background of the young poli- 
tician. Masterman’s Cambridge career was brilliant —a double 
first, the editorship of Granta and the presidency of the Union. 
His first venture into politics was in the fervent atmosphere of 
Union debates, to move on 6 November 1894 ‘that this House 
views with satisfaction the approaching reconstruction of Society 
in England on a Collectivist basis’. Here was the recurring 
theme of his career stated at its outset —and with it also, the 
essential dilemma. How far along that collectivist road was 
Masterman prepared to travel? In these debates, taken rather 
too seriously no doubt by the undergraduate protagonists, 
Masterman was to be found attacking the unionist government 
of the day, ‘placing his hope for the future in the Liberal Party’, 
and beginning to reveal a formidable armoury of speaking 
ability.* There was also an early suggestion of a certain cynicism 
and a sceptical view of contemporary society in such proposals 
as ‘that this House recognises and rejoices in the recent revival 
of barbarism in Europe’.’ When, too, in February 1899, he 
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attacked ‘the latest developments in “imperialism” in England’ 
the Union was witnessing the birth of another consistent strand 
in his political philosophy.° 

The critical experience in Masterman’s development as a 
social commentator was his life in a south London tenement 
between 1900 and 1901. He had already spent some time in 
social work at the university settlement in Camberwell. This 
had opened his eyes to the miseries of the overcrowded city but 
he wanted to observe from within rather than from above. He 
was quite conscious of the divide separating the religious social 
reformer from the subjects of his zeal : 


We come from outside with our gospel, aliens with alien 
ideas. . . . The Anglican Church represent the ideas of the 
upper classes, of the universities, of a vigorous life in which 
bodily strength, an appearance of knowledge, a sense of 
humour, occupy prominent places. The large Nonconformist 
bodies represent the ideas of the middle classes, the strenuous 
self-help and energy which have stamped their ideas upon the 
whole of imperial Britain. . . . Each totally fails to apprehend 
a vision of life as reared in a mean street, and now confronting 
existence on a hazardous weekly wage, from a block dwelling. 
. . . Our movements and inexplicable energies are received 
with a mixture of tolerance and perplexity." 


The observations which he made of city life at this time were 
the basis of Masterman’s view of the ‘condition of England’ for 
years to come. The young High Churchman found his intention 
of taking holy orders becoming less urgent as his involvement 
in such social ventures as the Children’s Country Holiday Fund 
and serving as a Poor Law Guardian took more and more of 
his time. Masterman’s first major writing on social questions 
came in The Heart of the Empire (1901) and From the Abyss 
(1902). He was eloquent in denouncing the mean existence lived 
by the masses huddled in the cities. “London, like a swelled 
pudding, has swollen and splashed beyond its envelope’ and 
the result was the overcrowding of a mounting population, 
squalor, disease and the perpetual problem of casual labour and 
unemployment.” From the Abyss advocates no solutions for the 
conditions it so compellingly describes. But Masterman’s essay 
‘Realities at Home’ in The Heart of the Empire is significant 
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in showing the development of his thoughts beyond the limits 
of Victorian charitable consideration and also in linking the 
social question firmly with the irresponsibility of imperial adven- 
tures.” It was a pessimistic account. The agencies of social reform 
which had flourished in the 1880s through the churches, 
university settlements, growing trade unions or enthusiastic 
socialist societies had withered away. Little progress had been 
made in the intervening years. But the lines of possible reform 
could be drawn — ‘Back to the land, from gigantic massed popu- 
lations to healthier conditions of scattered industry; housing 
reform; temperance reform; a perfected system of national 
education; the elimination of the submerged; the redemption 
of women’s labour —all these are immediate necessaries’ but, 
above all, ‘we need a real and living religion —- some outpouring 
of spiritual effort’.”” In part, therefore, Masterman’s initial com- 
mitment to social reform was typical of a somewhat sentimental 
Victorian charity, a belief in the dereliction of life in the great 
cities heedless of the comfort of any spiritual religion. Yet in his 
description of the product of ‘twice-breathed air in the crowded 
quarters of the labouring classes’ Masterman was voicing the 
same fears as the ‘social Darwinists’ at ‘the production of a 
characteristic physical tyne of town dweller: stunted, narrow- 
chested, easily wearied; yet voluble, excitable, with little ballast, 
stamina, or endurance — seeking stimulus in drink, in betting, in 
any unaccustomed conflicts at home or abroad’.” Here there is 
the same unease at the emergence of a city-bred working class 
which Masterman ascribed to the ‘suburbans’ in his later book 
The Condition of England (1909). Like them he ‘gazes darkly 
. .. upon the huge and smoky area of tumbled tenements which 
stretches at his feet. He is dimly distrustful of the forces fer- 
menting in this uncouth laboratory. Every hour he anticipates 
the boiling over of the cauldron.” 

Masterman made use of his south London experiences in his 
weekly journalism, especially for the Christian Social Union 
journal, The Commonwealth. He wrote fervent articles on the 
evils of ‘sweating’, the distress through unemployment and over- 
crowded housing in West Ham, and the decay of the country- 
side.” Masterman’s reforming contacts were wide. His friendship 
with Canon Henry Scott Holland brought him in touch with 
Christian socialism; his acquaintance with Beatrice and Sidney 
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Webb led to discussion of religious experience and _ collectivist 
ideas of ‘social reconstruction’ ;** as a member of the ‘Coefficients’ 
dining club he met and argued with proponents of ‘national 
efficiency’ as the solution to the nation’s ills.°° But his formal 
political commitment was established early. His active political 
career began with an intervention in Ipswich —a constituency 
of ill-omen for Masterman in later years—in the 1900 general 
election. But there the liberals’ ‘gargantuan banquet of social 
reform, housing, temperance, education’ was ‘ignominiously 
rejected’. Masterman continued to urge the danger of not 
treating urgent social problems, prophesying the dire results of 
‘the deep-cut severance between rich and poor; the segregation 
of classes apart not only in interest but in area; the impotence 
of the Churches; the failure of the leaders to lead, and the 
breaking up of the nation into class aggregates having little 
relation and no sympathy with each other’.”’ His journalism, 
his work in the East End, and the recommendation of Scott 
Holland brought him to the notice of Herbert Gladstone. The 
liberal Chief Whip recorded 


C. F. G. Masterman. Very taking. Quite ready to stand but 
no money -—surprised to hear that this no bar. Suggested 
Oxford — he asked after Cambridge but wd prefer an indus- 
trial const[ituency]. Named Dulwich which he wd like to 
fight... .”° 


Masterman’s doubts as to whether he was really a liberal were 
soothed and he was sent to fight Dulwich in December 1903. 
Defeated, although he increased the liberal vote by over two 
thousand in a constituency not fought since 1895, Masterman 
commented wryly ‘we couldn’t “get at ’°em” in the time: they 
lay quiet in their little houses and didn’t want to hear the 
truth’. He was swiftly translated from sleepy suburbia to the 
working-class constituency of North West Ham. As the Balfour 
government followed its languid path to destruction Masterman 
emerged as one of the radical ‘white hopes’, but as Beatrice 
Webb recorded in her diary ‘there was no hope of the Liberal 
Party in either of these young men [Masterman and William 
Beveridge]; but intense dislike of the tories, and the usual anger 
with Balfour for remaining in’.” 

Such scepticism was justified. The Liberal Party fought and 
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won the 1906 election on a traditional free trade platform, 
capitalising also on the sectarian implications of the 1902 
Education Act and the emotive cry of “Chinese Slavery’. There 
was no electoral commitment by the liberal leadership to social 
reform. Masterman’s election address in West Ham emphasised 
the free trade case, the need for social reform and for a national 
unemployment policy. One of his election meetings, with the 
West Ham Trades Council, casts some light not only on Master- 
man’s views but on relations between the Liberal Party and 
labour. His support of graduated income tax, higher death 
duties, taxation of land values, trade union legislation and 
nationalisation of the poor and education rates won him an 
initially favourable reception. He outlined his unemployment 
scheme: farm colonies should be subsidised by the exchequer, 
national works should be established ‘to adjust the balance of 
the labour market’, and the poor law should be completely 
reformed. He claimed that in some respects he stood between 
the Liberal and Labour parties and indeed warned that he 
‘could not pledge himself to vote always with the Liberal Party’. 
Unfortunately for the young radical, however, the Trades 
Council chairman had no hesitation in closing the meeting by 
stating firmly that Masterman was a liberal, a representative 
of that party which had so ‘brutal and disgraceful’ a record 
towards labour, and that he could not possibly be supported by 
labour men.” Yet perhaps because Masterman was ‘in advance 
of the ordinary middle-class candidate’ he was returned to 
Westminster as one of the great liberal throng.” 

In parliament Masterman became a spokesman for the small 
band of radicals committed to social reform. He had been 
optimistic about the prospects in an article written earlier in the 
autumn, having regard for the growing concern of the Churches 
and the ‘social scientists’ about social conditions, the breakdown 
of the old poor law system and the cumulative effect of social 
discontent in the cities. He concluded : 


We may graduate the income tax, even if we cannot control 
all the extravagance and wasted expenditure of the wealthy; 
we may not attain a universal system of old age pensions, but 
we may see a reformed Poor Law, with large amelioration of 
the condition of the aged; we can mitigate the evil of over- 
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crowding and ensure rational and desirable control of all 
future town development, even if we cannot suddenly destroy 
all slums and cities, and eliminate in a night and a day the 
accumulated evil of many generations.” 


After a year Masterman was less sanguine. His maiden speech 
had been an impressive plea for an end to the internecine warfare 
in the Churches over the Education Bill. The High Churchman 
stood apart from his Nonconformist colleagues in their fervour 
to demolish the 1902 Act. At the end of June he was rebuked 
by Gladstone for voting against the government.” A month later 
he had the first of many clashes over unemployment policy with 
John Burns, the ex-dock strike leader now reactionary president 
of the Local Government Board. Burns’s views on the unem- 
ployed were unsympathetic to say the least: radicals fumed at 
his refusal to use the exchequer grant to assist local authorities 
facing impossible unemployment which could never be met by 
the local rate.” Masterman’s other concern was with conditions 
of work and at the end of the year he was causing the govern- 
ment some embarrassment by calling for the extension of legis- 
lation dealing with industrial diseases and abuses in shop 
conditions.” | 

His review of the government’s first year was disappointed. 
The problem was to bring the mass of the Liberal Party to 
recognise the real problems of society. There was ‘a profound 
chasm in actual political energies’ between the Liberal Party 
and the Social Reform Party. The liberal programme remained 
‘the Education Bill, Temperance Reform, One Man One Vote, 
Reform of the House of Lords, Disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church, Retrenchment on Naval and Military Expenditure’. 
But the social reform for which Masterman spoke would include 
‘Feeding of Schoolchildren, Old Age Pensions, Graduation of 
the Income Tax, National Work for the Unemployed, Land 
Nationalisation’. However, remarked Masterman slyly of his 
fellow liberals, ‘are not the perorations of our speeches embroi- 
dered with periods concerning the betterment of the poor?” 
By August 1907 he was further disillusioned. The attractions 
of socialism, as preached by Grayson the victor of the Colne 
Valley by-election, seemed now ‘far more fruitful in compelling 
the enthusiasm of young and ardent minds’, and he despaired of 
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the ‘clogged and broken conditions of democratic government’. 
Weary of the disappointing session, he commented cynically 
on the future of the Socialist Party: ‘It will follow the appointed 
course of all political parties and religious uprisings. When it is 
small and poor, it will be pure and devoted and unselfish. When 
it is large and successful it will be indifferent and compromising 
and mixed in motive.’”” The recurring theme was his belief that 
the government was too inhibited by its middle-class support to 
deal adequately with working-class problems. Unless the Liberal 
Party could resolve this dilemma then its great triumph of 1906 
might indeed prove its last. 

Masterman was not alone in this criticism. J. A. Hobson wrote 
in similar terms in 1909: 


This is the last chance for English liberalism. Unless it is 
prepared for the efforts, risks, and even sacrifices of expressing 
the older liberal principles in the new positive forms of 
economic liberty and equality along the lines indicated in the 
programme of its advanced guard, it is doomed to the same 
sort of impotence as has already befallen liberalism in most 
of the continental countries.” 


Other liberals such as Arthur Ponsonby, Chiozza Money and 
L. T. Hobhouse provided a remarkably varied political perspec- 
tive in the columns of The Nation at this time, but they were 
all agreed on the necessity for a more progressive social policy. 
Yet the tactical difficulties of the liberal leadership were mani- 
fest: the liberal coalition was an unwieldy weapon with which 
to combat the entrenched House of Lords. Almost in vain The 
Nation demanded radical initiatives from the government in 
both foreign and domestic policy and warned that the liberals’ 
failure could be the Tariff Reformers’ opportunity. As for the 
young Labour Party 


. . . the general influence of socialism on liberal policy is far 
more constructive than destructive. Socialist ideas are them- 
selves open to grave suspicion. The socialist state is still a 
mere plaything of the generous imagination. But an indict- 
ment of our social system, and a close scrutiny of its governing 
forces, whether they be tory or whether they be liberal are 
tendencies in working-class politics with which no student of 
life would care to dispense.” 
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As Masterman saw the situation, both the Liberal and Labour 
Parties were bidding for the same popular support. What was 
so frustrating for such radical liberals was The Nation’s 
assertion that socialism ‘for us occupies about the same relation 
to liberal politics as the Salvation Army to the regular Churches. 
It is a missionary movement. . . .”” The answer to any threat 
from an independent Labour Party was to ensure that the 
liberals took the lead in constructive social policies, but the very 
success of the liberals in 1906 now militated against this sort 
of commitment. The free trade umbrella sheltered those who 
feared a radical policy as well as those who advocated it. Radical 
frustration increased as 1908 opened. In February, more con- 
structively, Masterman applied himself to the question of un- 
employment policy once more. In West Ham he saw the horrors 
of the unplanned sprawling city in intensified form: the over- 
crowding, casual labour, unemployment and ‘sweated’ industry. 
Palliatives in this situation were not enough. Masterman put 
forward a comprehensive scheme: there should be an active 
campaign against insanitary housing; decasualisation of labour; 
state wages boards to fix minimum wage rates; unskilled work 
for the unemployed; migration and emigration schemes for 
surplus casual labour; a land colony; and efficient operation of 
statutory legislation relating to the medical inspection of school- 
children to prevent the ‘manufacture of the unemployed’.” In 
the following month Winston Churchill’s famous anniversary 
letter to The Nation advocated that the liberals should concen- 
trate on the ‘untrodden field’ of social reform. There was a 
considerable similarity in his proposals — labour exchanges to end 
casual labour, state intervention in the labour market, educa- 
tional expansion to provide greater opportunities, the establish- 
ment of old age pensions, and the ultimate aim of establishing 
‘that minimum standard below which competition cannot 
be allowed, but above which it may continue healthy and free, 
to vivify and fertilise the world’. 

The timing of this call to arms was critical. In April the dying 
Campbell-Bannerman resigned, Asquith became prime minister 
and the balance of the government altered significantly. Lloyd 
George and Churchill moved into commanding positions as 
chancellor of the exchequer and president of the Board of 
Trade: among the younger men Masterman found himself 
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invited to serve under John Burns at the Local Government 
Board! Both had qualms about this proposal. Asquith had hoped 
originally that Churchill would replace Burns, or alternatively 
that Masterman might join Herbert Gladstone at the Home 
Office in place of Herbert Samuel. Either would have been a 
more congenial arrangement.” Before accepting, Masterman 
sought assurances from Asquith that there should be some internal 
reorganisation of the L.G.B., the removal of Samuel Provis the 
permanent secretary and that Masterman himself should be 
assured of a specific role in the board’s work.” Burns had also 
tried for some alternative arrangement.” He confided in his 
diary, ‘Masterman’s extraordinary outburst at the Club. What 
does it mean? Patience with this moody creature of vain visions, 
flowing sentiment and o’erleaping ideals!** The stage hardly 
seemed set for a fruitful partnership. Asquith in fact transferred 
the responsibility for unemployment from Burns to Churchill 
at the Board of Trade because of the former’s intransigence. 
The radicals were in no doubt about the ‘almost purely negative 
character’ of Burns’s attitude to unemployment.” Masterman’s 
feeling that he had lost his influence as an independent voice 
in the House of Commons by taking office was exacerbated 
when Burns continued to stall in the face of fierce criticism over 
unemployment policy in the autumn and his mishandling of 
the Housing and Town Planning Bill led to its enforced with- 
drawal at the end of the year.“ Masterman expressed his dis- 
appointment in an abortive letter of resignation, written but 
not sent, in January 1909, in which criticisms of the L.G.B. was 
concluded by a plea for constructive policies ‘in such questions 
as local rating, the unemployed and Poor Law reform’. 

The thwarted under secretary turned his attention to studying 
the Minority Report on the Poor Law produced by Beatrice 
Webb, writing The Condition of England, and helping Lloyd 
George to draft the 1909 Finance Bill—the ‘people’s budget’. 
As it happened, Mrs Webb was to become a major opponent of 
Masterman’s later work on national insurance, and The Con- 
dition of England, although it was ‘written in rather an arid time 
of transition’ was to be Masterman’s most successful book and 
the classic description of the tensions and tribulations of 
Edwardian England.” For all that, Masterman by now was 
mainly concerned with the Finance Bill. It is worth examining 
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the close association which was developing between Masterman 
and Lloyd George. With Churchill they formed a triumvirate 
of radical spirits. Inevitably Masterman’s role in the liberal 
government’s legislation has been overshadowed by the two great 
men. He played a supporting role in the introduction of their 
‘new liberalism’ from the agitation for labour exchanges to the 
introduction of national insurance. Yet his part was more im- 
portant than the surviving records suggest. Masterman could 
provide the trained intellect which neither Lloyd George nor 
Churchill possessed. Each had dramatic enthusiasms, each had 
tremendous energy—neither had the intellectual equipment 
which Masterman carried. The big ideas of the budget and 
insurance were seized upon with inspiration by Lloyd George 
but it was Masterman who dealt faithfully with the difficult 
details of both measures. As he wrote to Gladstone when he 
moved with ineffable relief to be under secretary at the Home 
Office in July 1909: 


I have been kept in here today with a bad sick headache: 
the result of sixteen continuous hours on the budget — twelve 
of them on the front bench. I wish I could straight away give 
my whole time to the office as it [is] so filled with the work 
which I delight in. But it seems that I am some use to L.G. 
in these mazes of technicalities — the details of which he does 
not greatly concern himself with... .* 


In fact, Masterman had been asked by Asquith to continue to 
assist Lloyd George after he had gone to the Home Office. 
Masterman explained later to his kindly chief 


. .. the warning against Lloyd George domination is a silent 
reproach against neglect of H[ome] O[ffice] duties. .. . I have 
always felt some explanation was due to you. To outward 
appearance I seemed to be ‘sprawling around’ neglecting 
administration drudgery and trying for limelight work instead. 
But that really wasn’t the case. It was all drudgery over the 
Finance Bill and the Development Bill: only those who have 
worked intimately with our brilliant friend can know how 
much it meant in possession of detail, when dealing with 
a man who never reads an official paper and allows his 
mind to revolve round big questions to disregard of detail 
altogether. . . .“* 
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What is quite clear is that a stimulating and amicable relation- 
ship existed between Masterman and Lloyd George between 
1909 and 1914. Between the controversies over the budget, the 
Lords and insurance we find them breakfasting, dining, playing 
golf and taking holidays together — with Churchill making up 
the ‘triumvirate’ on occasion. At critical times Masterman was 
always there to provide an opinion. For example, during the 
summer of 1910 we find Lloyd George discussing the idea of 
coalition with Masterman and his wife.” In January 1911 
Masterman was at Nice to listen with Lloyd George to W. J. 
Braithwaite’s report on the German state insurance system.” 
And he was, of course, involved in the many discussions of the 
Insurance Bill as it was being drafted during the spring and 
summer of 1911. Another connection was through Lord Riddell, 
at whose house they met regularly for meals, golf and talk; at 
the end of 1913 both Lloyd George and Masterman were 
installed in houses built by Riddell at Walton Heath and leased 
to them at nominal rent. In turn they supported each other 
in their respective times of trouble: Lloyd George bolstering up 
the depressed Masterman after he had been unseated on petition 
at North West Ham in July 1911; Masterman ‘holding Lloyd 
George’s hand’ over the Marconi affair.“ The surviving frag- 
ments of correspondence between them reflects a teasing friend- 
ship of equals. Masterman’s jeering references to Lloyd George’s 
‘barbaric land’ were matched by Lloyd George’s good-humoured 
invitation to Criccieth in September 1912 when he proposed to 
meet Masterman at Llandudno Junction ‘with a spare bicycle 
to cross over Snowden and a few minor molehills of that 
description down to Criccieth. When we arrive at midnight I 
shall have a nice cup of tea ready for you. You might bring 
Christabel [Pankhurst] with you’. Leaving such jocularity 
aside, Lloyd George paid tribute a year later to Masterman’s 
effectiveness in office, ‘I am glad you are all right again. You 
had a most exhausting session but a most brilliant one. It has 
added cubits to your stature and so say all’.” 

The fruits of this partnership can be seen in the period 1909- 
14, and yet, in a sense, Masterman’s path then typifies the 
Liberal Party’s difficulties. He had joined vigorously in the 
campaign against the House of Lords, having been an early 
advocate of a policy of confrontation over social policy.” Some 
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of his speeches were as inflammatory as those of his more 
notorious colleague and there was one classic case of plagiarism 
(whether intentional or not) in Masterman’s description of the 
budget as the beginning of ‘a war, not against a few dukes, 
shivering at what may befall them, not against any interest, rich 
or poor jn this country, but the opening of a war against poverty 
and social disease. . . .°” But he himself regarded these con- 
troversies as interfering with the real work of social reform.” 
Far more constructive was the energy he brought to his work 
at the Home Office, to the implementation of the National 
Insurance Act and to the call for a liberal Land Campaign. 
He was quite well aware that eloquent pleas from the back- 
benches for social reform had to be conditioned by political 
realities when in office, but unfortunately the precarious political 
balance after the 1910 elections had driven the Liberal Party 
once more into devotion to the old shibboleths of free trade and 
Welsh Disestablishment and the perilous looming commitment 
to Irish Home Rule. Even his heavy burden of work at the 
Home Office and later as financial secretary to the Treasury 
did not ease his sense of frustration at these developments.™ 
At the Home Office Masterman was responsible for two 
measures of some significance —the Shops Bill and the Coal 
Mines Bill. Both attempted to extend the power of the state 
to regulate working conditions. The Coal Mines Act was success- 
ful in securing regular inspection of adequately provided safety 
measures, but the Shops Bill met with greater difficulty. 
Originally intended to secure the limitation of working hours in 
shons to sixty hours per week and a maximum of sixty hours’ 
overtime in a year, the bill was drastically cut in the course of 
its passage. The act as passed could only provide for a weekly 
half-day holidav and the requirement of adequate meal times.™ 
Otherwise Masterman’s time at the Home Office simply demon- 
strated how easilv the Office attracted ponular odium — he found 
himself assailed as the persecutor of suffragettes, the instigator 
of cruelty to bovs in approved schools, and the repressor of 
militant strikers.“ When he took over responsibility for health 
insurance in parliament in February 1912 he moved into the 
storm centre of government unpopularity. The evolution of that 
legislation and the difficulties encountered in its implementation 
have been discussed most ably elsewhere.” It is worth perhaps 
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recording Masterman’s own view of the measure, the scale of 
his involvement and the political difficulties which his association 
with insurance brought. He had been involved in the earliest 
discussions of ‘the possibility of establishing a fund to be con- 
tributed to by the individual, the manufacturer and the nation 
as an insurance fund in times of bad trade’. But that had 
referred to unemployment insurance which proved to be a 
relatively uncontroversial development from the wages boards 
and labour exchanges introduced by Churchill. National health 
insurance on the other hand aroused furious controversy for 
over two years and posed innumerable problems of administra- 
tion. Nor, unlike old age pensions, was it ever to be electorally 
popular.” The difficulties were manifest. W. J. Braithwaite’s 
revealing account has emphasised these difficulties, not least 
those arising from the clashes of personality between Sir Robert 
Morant, the chairman of the Insurance Commissioners, and 
Braithwaite himself. Masterman attributed some of the difficul- 
ties to Morant having been over-influenced by the Webbs, the 
most vehement critics of the government scheme. Beatrice Webb 
believed ‘the issue is fairly joined — complete state responsibility 
with a view to prevention, or partial state responsibility by a 
new form of relieving destitution unconnected with the Poor 
Law but leaving the Poor Law for those who fall out of benefit’.” 
Masterman still tended towards ‘relief? rather than ‘treatment’ 
at this time. Although he had always supported a drastic reform 
of the Poor Law he was not prepared to acquiesce in the state 
health service advocated by the Webbs. For the moment in any 
case he was concerned with the day-to-day problem of repre- 
senting insurance in the House of Commons. Braithwaite re- 
called how Masterman ‘annoyed me by his ultra-cynical pose, 
poking fun at the poor old act, although he answered over 1,200 
questions in parliament about it without once being knocked off 
his perch’.™ 

Where should the liberals turn their attention after the triumph 
over the Lords and the introduction of national insurance? For 
Masterman the answer was obvious — the land. He had always 
seen the problems of housing shortage, slum conditions, land 
values and the plight of the agricultural labourer as inter- 
dependent. So he was enthusiastic in urging the start of the Land 
Campaign during 1912. He assisted in the establishment of the 
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Enquiry Committee in June 1912, not sharing the apprehension 
felt by more sedate liberals at Lloyd George’s activities.” Rather 
he feared legislative sterility — ‘it’s really too awful to think of 
an “Autumn Campaign” of thousands of speeches by Liberal 
M.P.s and candidates on the blessing of Free Trade, Home Rule 
and Welsh Disestablishment!!!’°° He welcomed the findings 
of the Land Enquiry Committees on rural and urban conditions, 
especially the emphasis placed upon the need for new cottage 
building, agricultural wages to be fixed by land commissioners, 
security of tenure for tenant farmers and the development of 
land-based industries, as well as the insistence upon government 
action to assist local authorities in providing sanitary housing, 
regulation of casual labour, and the institution of a minimum 
wage for the low-paid.* Lloyd George’s 1914 budget added the 
final touches to a major attempt to construct a graduated system 
of taxation allied to these radical extensions of the role of the 
state in social and economic life. Here indeed was the climax 
of prewar radical liberalism, but the liberal government was 
running into the difficulties of a saturated legislative timetable. 
The after-effects of the Marconi scandal, the electoral unpopu- 
larity of insurance, and the faint-heartedness of some liberals 
about the Land Campaign added to these problems. By the 
summer of 1914 the Liberal Party was suffering from legislative 
dyspepsia as well as from an excess of bile produced by Welsh 
Disestablishment and Home Rule. Masterman gave vent to his 
disillusionment after his humiliation at Ipswich in a letter to 
Arthur Ponsonby : 


I am not at all happy about things generally. The cabinet 
is living in a dream world apart from the rank and file: the 
Whips Office is blindly optimistic about each election, and 
prophesies big majorities: we have nothing to offer positively 
to attract enthusiasm: and everything we have done since 
1910 has lost a certain number of votes. L.G. is jumpy, 
irritable, overworked and unhappy: disturbed at the unpopu- 
larity of insurance, at the failure of the Land Campaign to 
beat up a great emotional wave . . . now at the failure of this 
budget to command any measure of enthusiasm. Also he is 
very disturbed about the Irish Question, where his sympathies 
are necessarily largely with Protestant Ulster. It’s all a tangle 
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and we must push along and get these things through, even 
at the risk of a smash. Far the most difficult problem ahead 
is labour. Had a command been issued & obeyed for labour 
to support me at Ipswich I should easily have got in. But 
some voted Scurr and many, I am told, voted Tory — out of 
revenge for N. E. Derbyshire. I think an understanding with 
them is equally imperative and impossible.” 


Masterman’s personal political situation was highly embar- 
rassing at this time. After being unseated at North West Ham 
in June 1911 he sat for South West Bethnal Green from July 
1911 until February 1914. Then he had to stand for re-election 
on appointment as chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster —an 
appointment designed to bring him into the cabinet as the 
government’s chief spokesman on national insurance. He was 
defeated and then at Ipswich suffered the same fate, denounced 
by an extraordinary array of opponents for his work at the 
Home Office and more particularly his association with insur- 
ance. So he was a member of the cabinet without a parliamen- 
tary constituency when war broke out in August 1914. Despite 
the nominal party truce, his further attempts to find a seat 
became something of a cause célébre in the later months of 
1914.% Unable to secure a nomination he eventually had to 
resign in February 1915. By then Masterman had taken over 
the direction of government war propaganda at Wellington 
House. There his efforts during the war to conduct a restrained 
propaganda exercise, with no excesses or untrue stories about 
German ‘atrocities’, was in keeping with a liberal faith which 
considered the methods by which the war was won to be as 
important as winning the war itself. But his own despondency 
at the end of peace was to versist: his ‘vain visions’ and ‘o’er- 
Jeaping ideals’ were dashed.” During the war he had virtually 
no contact with his liberal leaders. He observed from outside the 
end of the liberal government and the later displacement of 
Asquith by Lloyd George. At the end of the war Masterman 
returned to the fray to fight West Ham Stratford against a 
coalition conservative in the 1918 ‘Coupon’ election. In com- 
mon with the majority of anti-coalition candidates he was badly 
defeated. In the first election held with adult male suffrage, 
in a working-class constituency in which he was well known, 
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the ex-liberal minister polled barely half the conservative poll. 
It was, of course, an extraordinary election, the Lloyd George— 
Bonar Law ‘Coupon’ was virtually unassailable, but Masterman 
was humiliated and depressed. The period of Lloyd George’s 
coalition which ensued seemed nightmarish. 

After the war Masterman’s political activity falls naturally 
into several distinct phases. Partly he was reacting to immediate 
circumstances and the aftermath of war; more important, he 
was contributing to the evolution of a coherent postwar new 
liberalism which was to culminate in the liberal programmes in 
the 1929 election. He was the scourge of Lloyd George’s govern- 
ment; he resolved his somewhat ambiguous relationship with the 
Labour Party; he stimulated radical thinking through his writing, 
he played a part in the liberal summer school movement and 
he tried to push the Liberal Party in the direction of radical 
new thinking in industrial policy. 

The coalition government of 1918 to 1922 was to Masterman 
the complete negation of all that Lloyd George had tried to do 
before the war. Although not a natural ‘Asquithian’ by any 
means, he launched one scathing denunciation after another at 
the government over Versailles, Ireland, intervention in Russia 
and war-mongering over Chanak. Articles and speeches ex- 
coriated his erstwhile radical colleague. Describing Lloyd 
George’s efforts at centre party ‘fusion’, ‘the conspiracy which 
was then afoot for the destruction of the Liberal Party’, he 
scorned his association with ‘the sort of stuff Mr Lloyd George 
used to despise before all men . . . Lloyd George has no consistent 
policy. holds allegiance to no principle, and is animated by no 
ideal’.” After Lloyd George’s fall from power it was Masterman 
who among the liberals refused to contemplate ‘reunion’. His 
antipathy to ‘this accursed coalition’ was irredeemable. Efforts 
to secure reunion in the spring of 1923 met his total opposition. 
He refused to compromise with those who had gone ‘a-whoring 
after strange gods’. Those who had so blithely unleashed the 
forces of ‘anti-bolshevism’ would in turn destroy any radical 
Liberal Party such as Masterman wanted. The climax of this 
hostility came in March 1923. Truly ‘heaven has no rage like 
love to hatred turned’! Within a week of Masterman’s con- 
temptucus enquiry ‘what is all this pother about liberal re- 
union?” came a slashing attack on Lloyd George’s ‘adulterous 
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alliance with the hereditary enemies of liberalism’ in a speech 
at Glasgow. Masterman found himself criticised by some liberals 
as ‘malicious’, ‘virulent and hysterical’ for his scathing comments 
on ‘the man with whom he was on the terms of a brother’, with 
whom he had worked on the 1909 budget ‘when Mr Lloyd 
George was endeavouring, not indeed understanding one single 
clause of the budget itself . . . to turn the whole thing from the 
preparation of the taxation of land values into the increment 
tax, which he had learned in a fortnight’s motor tour in 
Germany.’ Here for once the frustration earlier expressed in his 
letters to Gladstone boiled over in public.” 

The suggestion that there should be an anti-labour coalition 
appalled Masterman, who distinguished between the ‘class war’ 
advocates of socialism and the constructive social reformers to 
be found in the ranks of the Labour Party. His attitude to the 
Labour Party at this time bears closer scrutiny. In 1922 Master- 
man had fought at Clay Cross, a Derbyshire mining constituency. 
There his appeal against the conservative government had been 
based on the claim that he had been ‘a labour member before 
there was a Labour Partv, and he had fought for labour prin- 
ciples when there was only one labour member — Keir Hardie — 
in the House of Commons’; although ‘he would have nothing 
to do with bolshevism and socialism’ he would ‘above all support 
an alliance of liberalism and labour with aims just opposite to 
the late government’.” His disillusionment with the inadequacy 
of his liberal leaders forced him to recognise also that there had 
been a major advance by the Labour Party. The suggestion of 
collaboration was made with something of that very paternalism 
against which the labour movement had developed — and which 
the labour government of 1924 was to resent so bitterly. In any 
case the electors spurned the invitation and returned a labour 
candidate instead. It was after this that Masterman was most 
tempted to join the labour ranks. His wife has recalled an 
invitation rather clumsily conveyed by Harold Laski in the 
spring of 1923.” The crude temptation of office was the last 
way to deal with Masterman. However, it is undeniable that he 
was perplexed by the offer, wondering whether to follow such 
notable liberal recruits as E. D. Morel, Ponsonby and Haldane 
into the Labour Party. Certainly a Liberal Party bent upon 
reaction would have pushed him in that direction. Perhaps it 
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was disappointment that his hand was not forced in this way 
which accounted for his initial reaction to the announcement 
of another general election in 1923 — ‘the most atrocious and 
infamous election ever sprung upon the people of this country’.” 
Given the opportunity by Baldwin’s commitment to Protection 
it was hardly surprising that the liberals should have fought a 
‘free trade’ campaign (and reunited under the dual leadership 
of Asquith and Lloyd George!), yet for Masterman and other 
radicals the return to the old creed was a disappointment. There 
seemed to be no awareness of the progress towards a radical 
policy for postwar industrial problems and social conditions 
which had been made during the apparently sterile years of 
faction. 

Let us go back to 1920 when Masterman produced his most 
comprehensive political statement, The New Liberalism. Here 
was the crux of his political faith—opposed alike to ‘a 
conservative philosophy repugnant to granting emancipation to 
the many, and a socialistic philosophy set on the coercion of 
these many by the few’. The New Liberalism is very much a 
product of its time, lamenting ‘the lost leader’ Lloyd George, 
abominating the coalition, reviling the war profiteers and 
nouveau riche but also trying, through a welter of rhetoric, to 
establish some positive liberal principles. Fundamental to this 
liberalism was the principle of using state finance for social 
purposes such as compulsory national education, old age pen- 
sions, national unemployment insurance, slum clearance and 
land settlements. The ‘collectivist’? achievements of liberal govern- 
ments were well established. But how far was this drift to 
‘socialism’ to continue? According to Masterman, ‘the great 
majority of the work people in any particular trade have shown 
no pressing desire to become servants of the state. They have 
desired improvement of conditions, shorter hours, better wages, 
greater security of employment’, but the demand for any greater 
‘nationalisation’ has come from a few ‘intellectuals’ or idealistic 
leaders.” In the spheres of coal, transport and the land, where 
the question of nationalisation had been raised, the main concern 
should be with a general standardisation of working conditions 
rather than the pursuit of a millenium which might prove 
economically disastrous. The new liberalism should attack 
poverty and construct ‘a platform of wages, hours, health, 
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housing and comfort which every efficient and honest citizen 
can obtain’. No one should be allowed to fall below that 
minimum standard; above it there should be competition which 
in itself is neither undesirable nor immoral. The initial steps 
towards that minimum should be an adequate housing pro- 
gramme, further reform of unemployment provisions, and a new 
initiative in ‘bursting the land monopoly’.” In writing about the 
land Masterman revealed an old passion, exacerbated by the 
apostasy of Lloyd George. His government had destroyed the 
prewar land policy; the Liberal Party should reassert the prin- 
ciple of state control of the land, emphasising that ‘the land 
values which had been created by the city’s energy and the 
nation’s security shall make a special contribution to the needs 
of the city and the nation’.” 

In The New Liberalism Masterman attempted to come to 
terms with the position of the Labour Party in postwar politics. 
He wrote : 


The new liberalism recognises a Labour Party as a body 
largely animated by the same ideals, and working towards the 
same ends. . . . Insofar as any members of that party are 
working for a universal socialism, or for a violent destruction 
of the present social order, these members are working for 
ideals divergent from the ideals of liberalism.” 


It was the socialist commitment of the Labour Party ~ common 
ownership of the means of production, distribution and exchange 
—which was intellectually unacceptable to Masterman. It sug- 
gested an indiscriminate nationalisation and an attack upon 
private property which he could not countenance. His denun- 
ciation of socialism, however, did not preclude any attempt to 
create a progressive party. Indeed, a combination of liberals 
and moderate labour men would involve no more political 
compromise than had previously been necessary in the Liberal 
Party which embraced both whigs and radicals. There was 
certain common ground to begin with over foreign policy, the 
League of Nations, Ireland, free trade and graduated taxation. 
Such a progressive party would embark upon the social policies 
which he had outlined earlier, but Masterman emphasised 
sternly : 


The new liberalism does not advocate these reforms as a means 
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of ‘buying off’ socialism. It has no belief in the policy of 
Ethelred to the Danes. It advocates these reforms as being 
right in themselves, and as being the only alternative to 
socialism. It believes in property, possession, competition for 
attainment above a standard of life. It believes in a capitalism 
widely diffused amongst a whole community, with each man 
and family owning a ‘stake in the country’, some concern 
in its future, some pride in its possession . . . it believes in 
the reform and not the destruction of the existing order.” 


Here was political rhetoric and imagery worthy of any latter-day 
conservative! But there were difficulties about this political 
stance. One of the liberals’ problems was that they were faced 
not by a wild Socialist Party but the Labour Party of Arthur 
Henderson and Ramsay MacDonald.” Also when the oppor- 
tunity for Masterman’s progressive ‘bloc des gauches’ seemed to 
arrive in 1924 the labour government proved utterly intransigent, 
bent upon the destruction of the liberals as the prerequisite for 
labour’s own expansion. Finally, the internal contradictions of 
the Liberal Party were not resolved until it emerged as a Lloyd 
Georgite party in 1929. In the meantime, efforts to evolve radical 
policies had to battle against the mixture of faction and inertia 
which bedevilled the party. 

Masterman made a substantial contribution to these attempts 
as chairman of the Industrial Policy Committee of the National 
Liberal Federation 1920-1. He was the author of a somewhat 
prolix Report which formed the basis of draft resolutions sub- 
mitted to the General Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation meeting at Nottingham in February 1921.” At a 
boisterous meeting, memorable for a day-long verbal duel be- 
tween Masterman and Ramsay Muir of the Manchester liberals, 
a major statement of liberal policy emerged.” It was an oppor- 
tunity for liberals to reaffirm their free trade faith, to reject the 
principle of nationalisation, and to reassert their views on land 
valuation, urban land tenure and the taxation of mineral wealth. 
But the most interesting proposals related to national industrial 
organisation, unemployment and agriculture. It was resolved 
that a National Industrial Council should be established by 
parliament, consisting of representatives of the employers, the 
workers and the general public, which would be responsible for 
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general industrial policy. In every industry there should be an 
industrial council representing both management and labour 
which should fix standard minimum wages, hours of work and 
working conditions. These standards would then be considered 
by the National Industrial Council which would seek to co- 
ordinate these matters in different industries. The National 
Industrial Council was also to be responsible for encouraging 
discussion of general industrial policy, act as a consultative body 
to the relevant government department, and encourage technical 
and commercial education. In fact, here in embryo was the 
concept of an economic general staff. It was also to be respon- 
sible for research into the problem of unemployment and the 
establishment of a national unemployment scheme. The plan 
was concerned with the obvious problems of particular industries, 
especially depressed heavy industries concentrated in particular 
areas with little opportunity for alternative employment. The 
scheme envisaged 


. . making each group of trades responsible for dealing with 
its own unemployment as far as practicable, and in collabor- 
ation with other trades and groups, the trades supplying the 
required funds with the aid of state contributions, and the 
scheme being administered by the Joint Committee [of the 
Industrial Council]; that in framing such a scheme regard 
should be had to the need for safeguards against any undue 
rigidity which may attend a system exclusively based upon 
individual trades and to the importance of offering alternative 
work to the unemployed whenever practicable in place of 
doles during periods of bad trade; that such scheme should 
provide as far as possible for decasualisation by apportioning 
casual and unskilled labour among the trades concerned; that 
national and local public works should be as far as possible 
adjusted to balance trade fluctuations; and that the govern- 
ment should create suitable machinery for dealing with un- 
employment outside the scope of the trade schemes.” 


This was at once both a short-term response to immediate 
difficulties and a re-statement of liberal thinking on the general 
question of state responsibility for unemployment. The resolution 
on agriculture also indicated two different perspectives. It com- 
bined a specific attack on policies of agricultural subsidies and 
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guaranteed prices with the old call for security of tenure for 
the tenant-farmer and the fixing of minimum wages for the 
agricultural labourer and, in addition, urged greater state 
encouragement for ‘Agricultural Colleges, Experimental Farm- 
ing, Credit Banks, and Agricultural Co-operation’.” 

These proposals were adopted by the National Liberal 
Federation meeting at Newcastle in November 1921, but they 
were rather a false start for the liberals. They foreshadowed 
the liberalism of the ‘yellow book’ but made little immediate 
impact on the formal policy of the party in the successive 
elections of the early 1920s. As far as Masterman is concerned 
we can consider that Nottingham meeting as practically the 
high point of his useful contribution to liberal thinking. At that 
time he was virtually unrivalled within the party in terms of 
his radicalism, experience, and the fact that he was removed 
from the immediate conflict of parliament. He was thrust largely 
by default into the vanguard of radical liberalism. Henceforth 
the mainstream of liberal thinking was to be found in the summer 
school movement, later aided by the return of Lloyd George. 

The summer school meetings of liberals had begun in 1921 
at Grasmere.” Ramsay Muir and E. D. Simon were founding 
spirits and in the next few years J. A. Hobson, Walter Layton, 
Seebohm Rowntree, Maynard Keynes and Masterman himself 
helped to create a cadre of intellectual liberalism. Radical hopes 
turned toward the enthusiasm and expertise of this group rather 
thna to the disastrously split organs of official liberalism. As 
Ernest Simon commented ruefully as the party approached the 
1923 general election: ‘What a party! No leaders, no organi- 
sation, no policy! Only a summer school!’ However, the 
successes of that election, which included the election of Master- 
man and Simon for Manchester constituencies fought on a 
traditional free trade platform, aroused the short-lived hopes of 
collaboration with the first labour government in social legisla- 
tion. For Masterman this provided an opportunity for the cut 
and thrust of parliamentary debate once more. Though depen- 
dent on liberal votes for the continuation in office the labour 
leaders refused all proffered liberal assistance.” Within a year 
the labour government had fallen, but the liberals were deci- 
mated at the polls. More than ever the party was dependent 
upon the zeal of a younger generation of liberals in the summer 
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schools to generate political enthusiasm and momentum. It is 
in this context that Masterman’s oft-quoted remark about Lloyd 
George — “When Lloyd George came back to the party, ideas 
came back to the party’ — should be reconsidered.” In fact what 
the liberals lacked was not ideas— they were provided by such 
men as Muir, Layton and Keynes— but money, energy and 
leadership. These things Lloyd George could, and did, provide. 

In the remaining years of his life Masterman returned once 
again to the dominant issues of his early political experience — 
housing, unemployment, the extension of national insurance and 
the land.” Some of his most effective criticism of the first labour 
government came over its failure to tackle unemployment as he 
felt it should. Equally, some of his rare praise for the labour 
ministers was reserved for Wheatley and his housing legislation 
—though Masterman was not slow to point out inadequacies 
there too.” But the issue which had always aroused Masterman’s 
greatest concern was the land. Here he had invested the greatest 
emotional capital—here he joined forces again with Lloyd 
George in the attempt to revive a ‘Land Campaign’ in 1925. 
Masterman was one of the members of the Land Commission 
which produced the ‘green’ and ‘brown’ books of 1925. Master- 
man saw the ‘green book’, The Land and the Nation, as 
embodying reforms of the position of the rural labourer which 
he had been advocating for over twenty years — ‘the principles 
which first made me transfer my energies from an independent 
social reformer to a compelling and passionate member of the 
only party that would get these things done’.” With the success 
of the Liberal Land Convention in February 1926, Masterman’s 
limited store of optimism was revived — ‘liberalism and radi- 
calism, after years of perplexity and confusion, has found its 
soul again’. 

Unfortunately the very success of Lloyd George’s infusion of 
radical energy produced its own counter-reaction. The loss of 
such liberals as Mond and Hilton Young over the land proposals 
was no great hardship, but the Asquithian reaction to Lloyd 
George’s attitude to the General Strike in May 1926 shattered 
the fragile unity of the party. Masterman was in no doubt where 
he stood in this quarrel. He was in constant touch with Lloyd 
George throughout the crisis.“ Meanwhile the liberal press 
revealed the seemingly masochistic liberals of both factions bent 
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upon creating as much distortion and dissension as possible. 
Masterman declared his support for Lloyd George ‘in procla- 
mation of advanced radical ideas’ but temporarily all radical 
proposals were forgotten.” While the liberals fought their inter- 
necine battles their credibility declined still further. By the time 
this particular quarrel was resolved in Lloyd George’s favour, 
Masterman’s life was nearly over. His belief in a progressive 
party ‘whether called liberal or not, as you please . . . able to 
defy the forces of reaction, and the dead and disastrous attempts 
to construct an insect state’ had never wavered.” Yet the polar- 
isation of British politics along class lines had taken place in 
spite of Masterman’s efforts. In 1929 the Liberal Party, united 
under Lloyd George, fought the election on the radical platform 
of We Can Conquer Unemployment and the policies of the 
various land and industrial inquiries. But the electors were con- 
tent to vote for conservative or labour as the real alternative 
choices in a two-party system. Masterman’s last work had been 
helping to produce Britain’s Industrial Future, although he died 
two months before it appeared, in November 1927. It was not 
inappropriate that at the end of his life he should have helped 
to produce policies which were ‘intellectually the most dis- 
tinguished that have ever been placed before the British elec- 
torate’, and which, like Masterman on so many occasions, were 
to be unsuccessful in an election in 1929." 


3 The Liberal Response to Socialism, 
1918-29" 


MICHAEL BENTLEY 


Contemporary liberal judgements about the impact of the First 
World War on British society were marked by a certain 
ethereality. They reflected a conviction that the world was 
changed after 1918 but the marrow of the transformation 
seemed to be located in a number of intangible areas which 
beggared precise description. When Eleanor Acland saw a man 
returning from the front, he was ‘incredibly like his old self only 
somehow a stranger too’. When Lloyd George wanted to fool 
Bonar Law, he played upon ‘the heart, the nerve and the blood 
of the people’ which the great conflict had in some sense altered.” 
For everyone the new world was different because people were 
different. For politicians the world was different because public 
life had changed. Where once political activity in England had 
been marked by decency, fair play and the behaviour of gentle- 
men, it was now characterised by ‘stunt campaigns, tactical 
exploitation of ignorant prejudices and appeals to lower motives’. 
It was now part of a debased image dominated by Bottomley, 
Northcliffe, Birkenhead, above all Lloyd George, embodying 
‘opinion and forces’ to which the war had somehow given rise.” 
Most of these opinions and forces were faced well enough by 
the representatives of postwar liberalism; the latter was not 
without a basic defensive vocabulary which could confront 
change with equanimity. There was an important exception, 
however. Liberals never found an adequate response to the 
threat of socialism in the decade after 1918 and it is the premise 
of this essay that it would be imstructive to know why. The 


*Parts of a draft of this essay were read to the Kitson Clark/Pelling 
seminar in Trinity College, Cambridge in October 1972 and the author 
wishes to thank members of that seminar for their criticisms. He also wishes 
to record his indebtedness to owners of the manuscript material upon 
which much of the essay is based. 
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subject ranges so widely that no brief account can claim to be 
other than a sketch ~employing as much contemporary ink as 
possible — of the picture liberals had of the labour-cum-socialist 
spectre which troubled them throughout the 1920s. 

It is worthwhile to recall that the prewar liberal administra- 
tions of Campbell-Bannerman and Asquith had managed com- 
fortably enough to keep any socialist upsurge at arms length, 
despite (or perhaps because of) their limited adventures in state 
intervention after 1908. True, there had been a few rumbles 
of discontent from liberal employers, such as the shipowner 
Richard Holt, who distrusted ‘socialistic developments’ and felt 
that the government should leave individuals to make a thorough 
mess of their own affairs’.” But when Herbert Fisher described 
old age pensions and social insurance as “concessions to socialistic 
doctrine’ and when Sir Joseph Pease attacked Asquith for carry- 
ing out socialist policies, they were viewing those actions retro- 
spectively and not catching the spirit of the age.° For, on the 
contrary, the bulk of what one might call main-line liberalism 
was swept along by the novel departures of the ‘new liberal- 
ism’. Until The Servile State gave him cold feet, Maurice Reckitt 
was ‘carried forward on the wave of progressivist enthusiasm 
set in motion by the 1910 elections’.* He was not alone: Lowes 
Dickinson and his circle ‘felt that the heavy, stocky body of 
their party was about to grow wings and leave the ground’.® 
A few liberals may have observed, with Haldane, that liberalism 
was paying insufficient attention to the problem of labour, but 
they were greatly outweighed by those who, with no war in 
sight and no election due until 1915, hoped that this novel 
progressivism would establish a new harmony between liberalism 
and labour.” This was the position which J. A. Hobson assumed 


in 1909: 


Liberalism will probably retain its distinction from socialism, 
in taking for its chief test of policy the freedom of the 
individual citizen rather than the strength of the state, 
though the antagonism of the two standpoints may tend to 
disappear in the light of progressive experience.” 


It was the coming of the war which was to ensure that the 
liberal experience would be the reverse of progressive. 
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By banning socialism from the arena of respectable politics, 
the war temporarily suppressed the problems posed to liberalism 
by the growth of labour. Those parts of the Labour Party which 
supported the war were easy to handle (liberals developed a 
growing admiration for Thomas and Clynes in that order) and 
those who followed MacDonald joined the ranks of ‘pernicious’ 
politicians whose propaganda was ‘most disgraceful and really 
almost treasonable’.“ For all that, certain uncomfortable 
thoughts must have been hard to ignore. There was the patent 
truth that victory depended on the workers continuing to work 
and the soldiers continuing to fight; there was, in 1915, the 
first indications of intense political activity taking place on the 
Clyde; there was, in 1916, the T.U.C. decision to resist con- 
scription. Liberal prognostications about their future relations 
with labour were therefore vaguely troubled. E. N. Forster 
believed that there was ‘bound to be some queer regrouping’.” 
Liberalism’s long-faced peer, Lord Loreburn, confidently pre- 
dicted that all the old parties would disappear, leaving only the 
representatives of capital and labour.”* By 1917 Christopher 
Addison thought that ‘old distinctions’ had dimmed : the country 
was ready for ‘a bold move forward under state inspiration’.™* 
And if such notions were current before 1917, news of the Soviet 
revolution gave to them a savage twist and fresh urgency. 

The events of 1917 were crucial in deciding how liberalism 
would respond to socialism in the immediate postwar years. 
There were two fears. One of them was prompted by the ques- 
tion: would the Russian revolution ‘play the part of the French 
revolution in frightening liberals into the Tory Party?” If 
socialism was to be a key point of thought and rhetoric it was 
clear that liberals would find it difficult to say anything that 
could not be said better by the Conservative Party. Yet the 
threat from the right was not nearly so serious as that from the 
left, which made this second fear a more gnawing one. The 
bolshevik revolution had been produced, a liberal might argue, 
by a ‘mad jumble of philosophic tags stolen from Rousseau and 
Fourier and Karl Marx . . . festering in the minds of an un- 
educated rabble’.” Might not the same process occur in 
England? The right wing of liberalism had certainly lost its 
urbane tone in contemplating that prospect if Richard Holt may 
be taken as representative of that spectrum of feeling: 
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When will it be over? And what sort of world will it be to 
live in? Things look bad for the class we belong to. We are 
likely to see all sorts of queer economic experiments by the 
poorer class in the name of social equality. 


Just one year later he had become decidedly nervous: 


One hears unpleasant reports of bolshevism underground in 
this country. Pray heaven we escape any social convulsion.™ 


During 1918 some crude attempts at strategy on the liberal / 
labour question were made bv the liberal leadership. But that 
leadership was hopelessly split between Asquith and Lloyd 
George. The latter was occupied through the spring with 
military problems and decisions about Irish conscription; he 
was prepared to show labour whatever side of him seemed most 
likely to please them in order to surmount the immediate crisis. 
It was a technique he was to retain, as his acrobatics during the 
election campaign demonstrated at the end of the year. As for 
the Asquithians, whilst they were astute enough in tactical 
matters — the need to keep co-operators liberal in the next elec- 
tion, for example — the thoughts offered by their leader were 
not full of strategic insight :** 


What I venture to commend to you in this domain is not 
to enter into a controversy about generalities, but to grapple 
with particular cases (for the variety of conditions is almost 
infinite), always remembering and upholding the root principle 
of liberalism that special privileges, special classes, special 
interests, must . . . be subordinated to the common good.” 


This reads like a third-rate catechism. It was poor stuff when 
a call to action was required. 

No concerted policy towards the new menace of socialism 
(or, as it tended to be called, bolshevism) was developed by 
liberals before 1918. The failure is illuminating because it partly 
explains the inadequacy of liberal policy in the early 1920s. 
Many factors contributed to the failure but perhaps the most 
fundamental one was confusion, not merely within liberalism 
itself, though that was serious, but within the liberal conception 
of what ‘socialism’ meant. At least three separate problems 
jostled in the liberal mind as it tried to confront this umbrella 
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term. First, there was the problem of what to do about the 
honest toiler, the decent, upstanding artisan or the dimly moral 
agricultural worthy -men who were at the centre of Lloyd 
George’s favourite rhetoric about exploited underdogs. Secondly 
there was the problem of how to cope with a flourishing and 
appetitive parliamentary movement which liberals would either 
have to beat or join, the decision depending upon political 
circumstances in general and what the Conservative Party was 
doing in particular. Finally there was the question of inter- 
national revolution and seditious activities on the part of its 
British cohorts : what should be said about it? This last problem 
was undoubtedly the easiest, for everyone could unite in con- 
demning ‘sans-culottes theorists’ and their ‘mongrel, continental, 
lunatic drivel’.” Liberal answers to the other questions, however, 
were based on more serious evaluations of the danger which the 
labour/socialist threat posed. And Lloyd George thought the 
revolutionary threat serious enough in 1918 to have one of his 
spies draw up a list of rebels — a list which included the not very 
dangerous name of Mrs Snowden. She had, the indictment ran, 
‘organised [a] memorial to Lord Lansdowne’.” Hysteria such 
as this blurred distinctions which might have been observed in 
quieter times. 

In considering how the confusions and divisions within liberal- 
ism manifested themselves in the postwar decade, it is useful to 
follow a natural division of the period into two halves falling 
about the first labour government of 1924. The first half taught 
liberals that there would be no revolution and that the Labour 
Party was as grey and profoundly dull as any other. The second 
showed that liberal answers to socialism had come too late and 
in response to the wrong questions. 


I 


The Liberal Party emerged from the general election of 1918 
suffused with more bitterness than ever it would know again. 
Ramsay MacDonald was able effectively to deride the Lloyd 
Georgian section of it as a ‘natural union of exhausted liberalism 
and triumphant toryism’.” Derision of the Asquithian part was 
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unnecessary; it had been refused an electoral pact by labour, 
suffered disaster at the polls, and for the moment ceased to 
matter.” If it had been considered an intelligent supposition 
during the war that the Conservative and Labour Parties were 
the parties of the future, it was now a platitude common to all 
that they represented the political realities of the present. Lord 
Sandhurst said so — it had become something of a cliché with him 
~ and he continued to believe in the postwar situation that there 
could exist only two great sections of opinion, one socialist and 
one not socialist.“ Most liberals would probably have agreed in 
private. Asquith suspected that labour was now discovering that 
it had the power to do as it liked.” One of Gladstone’s sons 
could see nothing beyond capital and labour, ‘a deplorable 
situation’. Lord Esher was learning resignation before ‘the tide 
of the workers, headed by Smillie’: ‘J] faut prendre son parti’, 
he wrote, ‘should be the motto of those who wish to live in 
England’.” 

All too plainly, liberalism was out of date. There could be 
no returning to the days when the forefront of public debate 
was occupied by Ireland and food taxes; something attractively 
relevant had to be said about the class system, capitalist 
economics and industrial relations. Liberals were beginning to 
be aware that their newly powerful opponents on the left were 
putting ‘the whole issue’ of national politics ‘on the footing of 
class’."” How could they avoid being so when their Times might 
carry a report of, for example, the ‘Programme of the Clyde 
Workers Soviet Committee’, whose demands included the re- 
moval of parliament, a revolutionary tribunal to try political 
crimes, and total expropriation of property?” Or when their 
Nation commanded them to ‘revise the foundation of [their] 
industrial and financial policy’ since the real subject of debate 
in the next parliament was to be ‘the notion of property’.” Or 
when they heard Mr Thorne ask the president of the Board of 
Education whether the Right Hon. Gentleman was aware that 
one of the songs in the socialist Sunday Schools was ‘England, 
Arise’.” Everywhere there was a new vocabulary at the top of 
British politics. Problems were now important because they were 
‘social’ or ‘economic’, or both: ‘political’ problems belonged to 
the aristocratic chessboards of Gladstonian politics. The need 
now was to identify what was important within ‘the old liberal 
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spirit? and then to apply it in these new directions.” Part of the 
liberals’ difficulty in doing this was doubtless located in the 
nature of liberal dogma which the war had done much to 
rigidify, but part of it was also a result of the liberal split and 
its ramifications 

Between the end of 1918 and the fall of Lloyd George in 
October 1922 the demands of parliamentary politics required that 
the Asquithians should attack all aspects of coalition policy; the 
point of their propaganda was that the coalition was in itself 
the root of all political problems. Lloyd George, for his part, 
was concerned to parry these, and labour, criticisms in such a 
way as to placate the overwhelmingly conservative support on 
which his administration depended. Despite the threat from the 
left, policy towards socialism could not be extracted from this 
situation and given special treatment or leisured consideration. 
It was as much an element in the confined milieu of day-to-day 
political thinking as was the Versailles Treaty, the Irish im- 
broglio, Anti-Waste or Genoa. Concerting liberal policy towards 
socialism or anything else was impossible in a situation which 
demanded that the two factions attack one another over a broad 
front of policy. When Lloyd George went round the country 
designedly confusing the Labour Party with the communists, it 
was not only Ramsay MacDonald who had to follow in his 
tracks to straighten out the strands for confused supporters. 
Donald Maclean, as leader of the Asquithians whilst Asquith 
was out of the House between 1918 and 1920, had also to 
conceive of some line of attack. So when, for example, Lloyd 
George declared that Direct Action was ‘bolshevism pure and 
simple’, he provoked Maclean into telling the House of Com- 
mons a month later that he, Maclean, was ‘not a bit afraid of 
[Direct Action] if the House of Commons assert[ed] itself’,” 
however much he may have agreed with Lloyd George privately. 
It is therefore futile to examine simple creeds in order to dis- 
cover what politicians ‘believed’ about socialism. Grand expres- 
sions of faith need to be placed in their political context before 
their significance emerges. 

Lloyd George’s context in these strike-ridden years led almost 
inevitably to his rhetorical stress upon oncoming socialist advance 
as a bolshevik plot. Nor was this reading purely Machiavellian : 
he had every reason to view the labour situation, as he confessed 
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to Riddell in 1919, with ‘grave apprehension’.* And it is worth 
recalling that many of Lloyd George’s sources of information 
on the matter were hysterical — like his minister of labour, Sir 
Robert Horne, who ‘seem[ed] to have the “wind-up”’ about 
everybody in Paris,** or at least mildly rattled like his private 
secretary, Phillip Kerr, who reported seeing in Birmingham, 
York and Sheffield ‘a universal rebellion on the part of all 
classes’.** Besides, Lloyd George would readily observe evil in a 
movement he did not understand. Honest toilers were one thing; 
indoctrinated and apparently dedicated worker-politicians quite 
another. As Dr Morgan has noted, the ‘labour’ which Lloyd 
George understood was that redolent of ‘the warm community 
feelings of Welsh village life’. The socialism which Lloyd 
George confronted after 1918 semed to him something harder 
and colder and he geared his rhetoric to meet it. In the country 
he spoke not of socialism but of bolshevism; in private letters 
he wrote of ‘the great struggle which is to come’ and of the 
grave threats which existed to ‘the whole order of society’. His 
followers kept in tune by using the same language, emphasising 
that Direct Action and lightning strikes were the chief obstacles 
to peace within the community.” 

Yet there is no conclusive evidence to suggest that Lloyd 
George was genuinely convinced that revolution was on the way, 
though many of his supporters undoubtedly were. The Hornes 
and the Kerrs held no monopoly of his personal counsel : he also 
had Tom Jones who was ready to reassure him that revolution 
could only take root where the soil was right. Jones’ diary may 
show Lloyd George protesting to his colleagues that they should 
not base their finance on ‘a cheap insurance against bolshev- 
ism’. But it also shows him to be aware that his colleagues 
played on current fears for their own purposes — an awareness 
which gave rise to ‘a lot of unsuspected leg-pulling as he d[id] 
not believe in the imminence of the revolution’.* Whether or not 
Lloyd George held this view in these early years, it was certainly 
the perspective which occupied his mind for the rest of the 
decade. For him the troubles of 1918-21 were an aberration 
on the part of labour, a maniac movement superimposed on a 
fundamentally healthy and wholesome structure. To what he 
conceived to be the real labour movement he had always been 
loyal. ‘I don’t want to be the one to down the working man,’ 
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he told Riddell in 1920.% There seems no reason in retrospect to 
disbelieve him. 

Among Asquithians, on the other hand, the response to the 
socialist threat in these years was more complicated since they 
were fighting three enemies—the Labour Party, the coalition 
liberals and the Conservative Party. For them the characteri- 
sation of labour’s advance as a seditious conspiracy was an 
annoying irrelevance which missed the central danger implicit 
in the socialist upsurge. Their parliamentary number had been 
reduced to less than thirty in the election of 1918 and to them 
it seemed patently obvious that the labour threat was an electoral 
one: the problem was how to persuade people to stop voting 
labour and start voting liberal again. Once that question became 
central, the labour problem became part of a more general 
dilemma. By forming a coalition with the conservatives, Lloyd 
George had convinced labour that he had become their enemy, 
‘proclaimed the class war, and . . . definitely and irrevocably 
ranged himself on the wrong side’.” Asquithians therefore came 
to see the labour problem as simply one more reason for over- 
throwing the coalition, because once Lloyd George and his 
‘crapulous crew’ had been eliminated honest liberal government 
would demonstrate to labour that they had been misled by their 
revolutionary extremists.“* This certainly consorted with the tone 
of the Executive Committee’s report to the National Liberal 
Federation in November 1920: 


There is nothing more likely to precipitate the country into 
the desperate experiment of communistic doctrine than the 
continued power of a reactionary government. If we are to 
be saved from the perils of socialism, the country must shake 
itself free from the sterile and hopeless toryism by which we 
are now governed, and embark upon a programme of en- 
lightened liberal progress.“ 


Through 1919 and 1920 this attitude was predominant. At 
first 1t was hoped that, despite the rebuff by labour before the 
general election, an electoral pact might be arranged in order 
to ‘sweep away coalitionists’.“° The idea involved Asquith as a 
stable rallying point for all the ‘better’ elements within the labour 
movement. ‘You will remember’, Elibank wrote to Maclean, 
‘that Asquith is a whig, and, strange to say, as such has gained 
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the confidence of sane labour. Therefore all those wild theories 
that are abroad today must be anathema to him. He alone can 
confound them, as he has never dallied with the “unclean 
thing’’.7 Nor had he, but it is hard to see how the fact could 
have carried much weight among labour politicians. In any case, 
talk of pacts was brought smartly to an end by labour’s refusal 
to do what liberals considered the decent thing at the Rusholme 
by-election (by giving the liberal a free run there) and by their 
impudence in putting up a candidate against Asquith at Paisley 
in January 1920. Even had not practice confounded theory, 
however, that theory was fatally flawed. It assumed that labour 
were as angry about the coalition as the Asquithians undoubtedly 
were. This was not so. For labour the coalition was an enemy to 
be fought; for Asquithians it was a devil to be exorcised, an 
augean stable to be cleansed. When labour triumphed at Spen 
Valley at the beginning of 1920 all the Asquithians could think 
of doing was to congratulate their candidate for making sure 
that the coalition man came last.® 

After April 1921, and therefore in the wake of labour’s Black 
Friday, the Asquithians began to realise that their propaganda 
should be directed at labour and not at the coalition, yet no 
new thinking was done about how to construct such a policy. 
Thoughts of an electoral alliance returned briefly — one which 
‘would involve no corrupt bargaining, no assassination of friends, 
no violation of principles’,” so that Lloyd George could not be 
too damaging in his easily forseeable allegations of pot calling 
kettle. Nothing came of it. Asquith spoke dumbly of difficulties 
with the local liberal associations; his daughter was secretly 
pleased that labour was to be kept at arm’s length since she 
found herself “disagreeing with a large number of their ideas 
and despising the whole of their personnel’.** Charles Masterman 
echoed a common depression in speaking of liberalism as ‘dumb 
and crushed’.” If this wing of liberalism had come to see by 
1922 that the Labour Party was ‘hardly more socialist than the 
old Progressive Party on the first London County Council’, it 
had done little enough to benefit from the recognition.” 

Labour simply had no time for traditional liberalism. The post- 
war tides were plainly moving away from the ‘mere political, 
scheming, expediency party’ and in the direction of the labour 
movement.” The ebbing of older tides had been prayed for for 
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years: it was hardly surprising that labour’s attitude towards its 
former master was one of ‘why-cumber-ye-the-earth’ as an 
Asquithian was later to recall.” 

Indeed it is relevant to ask what Asquith, Runciman, 
Maclean, Pringle and the rest believed they had to offer to their 
upstart rival. For example, the policy most central to labour’s 
concern was industrial policy; and this was probably the weakest 
single plank in the liberal platform. All that was offered was 
Hope. Everything would turn out all right providing that some 
new ‘spirit’ could be injected into industrial relations. Just as 
liberals founded their foreign policy on a naive conviction that 
war could be outlawed by a moral Leviathan, so in their con- 
ception of the proper relationship between labour and capital 
they relied on a certain optimistic piety. At the summer school 
of 1922 W. T. Layton was confident that the trust of labour 
could be gained and held ‘by creating the League of Nations’ 
spirit in industry, by developing among employers a sense of 
trusteeship, and a conception of partnership between capital and 
labour as against a sense of warfare’. Both sides of industry 
must draw near to the pulpit, labour to learn that the ‘terrible 
weight upon [its] back’ is only ‘a temporary phenomenon’, and 
capital to mark ‘that it is not wise or profitable to be selfish’. 
Trade unions must see that they ‘may [not] legitimately hold 
the rest of society to ransom’.” Rather, they should ‘in this 
supreme moment of national need’ work with the other elements 
in society ‘to save the Commonwealth” — a favourite word and 
one meant to be taken literally. 

Asquithians were more interested in toilers than in bolsheviks 
though there were those among their number who found the 
attitude ‘amazing’ in the face of strikes caused by ‘greed and 
jealousy . . . instilled . . . by officials whose place and salary 
depends upon satisfying the extremists among their clientele’.” 
There was an anthropomorphic conception of a Nation whose 
many (and equally virtuous) parts should function smoothly, the 
sufficient criterion being always ‘the best interests of this 
country’.” It was a different conception from that of the tory 
hard-faced men; but the difference was subtle and suspicious 
minds on the left could be forgiven for missing it. Besides there 
were enough crudely anti-labour liberals in evidence to confirm 
the impression. Margot Asquith, for example, was not noted for 
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her discretion and she had been convinced that her husband 
would lose the Paisley by-election because everybody could now 
put their hands on money and the scum were rich.” And where 
the liberal vision of industrial society was neither loftily naive 
nor crassly opaque it tended to be no more than a harmless 
statement of truism which differed from conservative pronounce- 
ments only in its charity. The official independent liberal spokes- 
man on industrial policy, Francis Acland, well embodied the 
group he represented when he rose to tell the House of Commons 


that workers went on strike ‘to get a bit of a holiday’.” 


II 


Following the fall of Lloyd George in October 1922, the general 
election of November crushingly confirmed that the labour poll 
of 1918 had been no flash-in-the-pan. With its 142 M.P.s labour 
now boasted a larger representation than both parts of the 
Liberal Party put together, its status as an electoral, as opposed 
to a revolutionary, threat was patent. Which direction the 
relationship between liberalism and labour would take, however, 
was not at all clear. Some labour politicians believed that if a 
liberal reunion could be forced by Lloyd George, many of those 
professing ‘pure’ liberalism — including the Asquithian press — 
would go over to labour.“ The assumption was absurd, but if it 
were granted, then the deduction was not unreasonable; indeed 
in the early months of 1923 MacDonald set in motion through 
Laski an attempt to persuade Masterman, Massingham and 
Gardiner to do precisely this.° Yet anyone in touch with the 
current temper of liberalism would have scotched at once any 
hopes of reunion under Lloyd George or for that matter anyone 
else. Mutual hatred and contempt was the prevailing charac- 
teristic within both camps in 1922. ‘Don’t believe a word about 
reunion’, Margot Asquith begged of Bonar Law. ‘Never was a 
greater lie. We would rather be out for ever.” 

It was Lloyd George, in fact, who was to be out for ever. At 
the beginning of 1923 he found himself at the head of a deci- 
mated faction of ‘coalition liberals’ without a coalition to belong 
to. (Making them ‘national liberals’ hardly helped much.) He 
was unsure which way to turn and elected to play his game 
quietly and to watch what happened to the governments of 
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Bonar Law and Stanley Baldwin. For him, 1923 was a year 
of ‘suspended animation’.” After the disastrous election of 1922 
he had made to the Asquithians an offer of liberal reunion, but 
his suggestions had been received coolly.“ On his own side of 
the fence, erstwhile colleagues believed he was thinking of taking 
up a stance similar to that he had hoped to maintain as prime 
minister, 


. consolidat[ing] the anti-socialist forces throughout the 
country under liberal and progressive leadership with sufficient 
imagination to give the people some solid and sufficient alter- 
native to the socialist mirage.” 


Possibly they were right. Certainly Lloyd George was now 
speaking of the labour threat in terms different from those of the 
bolshevik plot era. The problem had become a question of 
convincing muddle-headed lJabourites that their aspirations were 
reflected better in the liberal than in the labour party. “There 
are’, he said, ‘hundreds of thousands of working men who now 
are supporting socialist candidates who, I believe, would support 
liberal candidates if we put a clear, definite ideal before them.” 
It was a comfortable line of thought for liberals to follow, and 
was to be continued even after the experience of the first labour 
government. 

Old enmities were speedily forgotten in the autumn of 1923 
when Baldwin launched a protectionist campaign which enabled 
liberals of all hues to rally to the standard of free trade. The 
new enemy was conservative heresy rather than labour revolt; 
and the socialist menace receded into the background as the 
country enjoyed the spectacle of Margot Asquith and Lloyd 
George sharing the same platforms and the latter ‘cartwheeling 
round the country with his apparatus of loudspeakers, journalists, 
jokes, etc., baiting the tories and exchanging complimentary 
views with [Asquith]! !’" The problem returned, however, im- 
mediately the results were known. It was plain that a minority 
labour government was a distinct possibility, and politicians 
anxiously discussed what would happen if MacDonald became 
prime minister, ‘adjourned the House till near the close of the 
financial year, produce[d] a programme without a capital levy 
but with some attractive confiscations and some equally attrac- 
tive new pensions, and then dissolve[d] with all the prestige of 
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the untried man in possession.”” Thus might a minority labour 
government convert itself into a majority socialist one. To all 
anti-labour politicians such a prospect was formidable, and the 
peculiar state of the parties in December 1923 conspired to 
ensure that the responsibility for producing or averting it lay 
largely with the Liberal Party. In a sense perhaps unenvisaged 
by herself, Beatrice Webb’s prediction that the issue of the 1923 
election would be ‘liberalism v. labour’ had come strangely true.” 

Since the liberal leadership now had 159 M.P.s to use as 
counters in any high-level negotiation they might engage in, the 
pressures for a liberal/labour understanding — or even coalition 
—increased in the hope that MacDonald could not afford to 
refuse it. Harold Spender suggested the idea (probably not with- 
out previous inspiration from Lloyd George) in a letter to Mac- 
Donald in December and received a vaguely couched negative 
from the labour leader.* Nevertheless, it seems that Lloyd 
George encouraged Asquith to put labour into office with a view 
to establishing a good working arrangement in the new parlia- 
ment. Whether Asquith’s decision to do so was a product of 
that advice, or whether he simply shared with Grey the feeling 
that to do anything else in the circumstances would be igno- 
minious and futile’, is unclear and probably destined to remain 
so.” Lord Gladstone carried more weight with Asquith than did 
Lloyd George, and in January 1924 he was ruminating in Nice 
about the desirability of sending a telegram to Stamfordham say- 
ing: ‘Give labour its chance’.” It is more than probable that 
some such high thought lay behind the greatest political mistake 
Asquith ever made. All the postures that traditional liberalism 
had contorted itself to effect since 1918 were rendered hollow 
in the mind of the electorate in one fell swoop: the Liberal 
Party branded itself indelibly as the party which put in the 
socialists. 

In those early months of 1924 the hope among liberals was 
that a new relationship could be fostered between the Liberal 
Party and the new labour government. One observer spoke of 
the latter as ‘practically a socialist—liberal coalition’, and looked 
forward to a fusion between it and the Lloyd George section 
of the Liberal Party.” And there was some ground for expecting 
that this should happen. At a New Leader lunch in February, 
for example, MacDonald had hinted that ‘the complexities of 
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the situation’ could lead to a situation in which some sort of 
‘national government’ might become necessary.” That Lloyd 
George was far from blind to this possibility was perceived by 
Hilton Young — greatly to his distress : 


The Liberal Party seems bent on running violently down a 
steep place into the sea. I have no great inclination to accom- 
pany it into the plunge. L.G. is throwing his whole weight into 
the left wing and the support of labour. But what possible 
prospects has the poor old L{iberal] P[arty] in such a course?” 


The question did not require an answer for events soon proved 
Lloyd George’s optimism to be ill-founded. Feeling between the 
two parties quickly ran sour and became even worse during the 
course of the parliamentary session. 

To a great extent, this degeneration was a product of mis- 
placed expectation on the part of the liberal leadership. Having 
had their electoral overtures rebuffed, they hoped at least that 
they might be ‘consulted’ about future legislation, and in par- 
ticular about the proposed amendment to the Representation of 
the People Act. What the liberals wanted was simple: some 
scheme of proportional representation or alternative vote in 
return for liberal parliamentary support for progressive, though 
not extreme, legislation. The strategy was an obvious one, and 
had not been lost on Hugh Dalton before the session even began. 
‘I hope we shall be able to avoid giving the liberals either P.R. 
or A.V. in this parliament’, he wrote in his diary. “Then they 
mayn’t live to ask for either in the next.” As for any talk of 
‘consultation’, Arthur Henderson became noticeably catty at the 
prospect and recalled the years before the war when ‘we labour 
members were struggling to support them [the liberals], and we 
were never consulted’.” The lesson which labour would learn 
from its term of office, indeed, was that liberalism was an enemy 
which should be liquidated with all speed; it was an instrument 
of confusion in a world that required straight thought and 
straight talk. Worse, it was arrogant and self-centred. By October 
1924 MacDonald had become convinced that any arrangement 
with the liberals was out of the question : 

I warn you... that all hope of co-operation with the Liberal 

Party, as a party, has now been driven out of my mind. I 
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declined for a long time to put that aside absolutely as an 
impossibility; but the tone of the liberal press . . . and the 
leadership in the House of Commons, have convinced me 
finally that the only kind of co-operation which is possible 
is the co-operation of men and women who come over and 
join us.” 


No notable liberals ‘went over’ to the Labour Party as a result 
of the policies decided upon by the labour government. Such 
defections took place mostly during and immediately after the 
war and were prompted less by thinking about socialism than 
by opposition to Grey’s foreign policy, whose ‘secret diplomacy’ 
symbolised for many radicals all that the ‘old gang’ represented.” 
In 1924, liberal dissidents were concerned about other things 
and were looking in the opposite direction, towards the Con- 
servative Party. Sir Alfred Mond was a liberal who, like Hilton 
Young, was eventually to drift over to the conservatives, and in 
September 1924 he took pains to warn Lloyd George that ‘the 
growing fear of socialism [was] tending to throw many liberals 
rather over to the right than to the left’.* Despite the attempts 
of socialist intellectuals to convince themselves and the public 
that ‘the average liberal voter’ would prefer a MacDonald 
government to a Baldwin government, Mond’s warning was one 
to heed, for implicit in the labour view was a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the kind of men liberals admired.” Sir 
Edward Grigg may have been convinced that when MacDonald 
went to the country he would take with him ‘a very large section 
of the Liberal Party’, but there is little evidence to suggest that 
he did so. Nor was the opinion a typical one. The Baldwin 
who was to fashion himself so carefully after 1924 would always 
remain a figure more acceptable to ‘the average liberal voter’ 
than anything the Labour Party could produce. If MacDonald 
was stating a truism when he said that the right did not under- 
stand the mind of the British socialist, it was equally true that 
socialists in the 1920s lacked attunement to the contemporary 
liberal conception of the characteristics exhibited by good men 
and good policies.” 

Liberals, for their part, were ready to answer slander with 
slander. They too spoke of the ‘arrogant blindness’ of the 
socialists, who were for them ‘the Pharisees of Pharisees’.*® For 
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every liberal who wanted to form a closer alliance with labour 
there seemed to be two or three who wanted to keep away. 
Why should a man like Sir Donald Maclean press for closer 
co-operation with a party which, his postbag told him, was 
‘determined to slay the Liberal Party’? One important reason 
why he and his colleagues should do so was delineated by 
Asquith in a letter to Crewe, dated 10 April 1924: 


The govt . . . show no real competence either for administra- 
tion or legislation, and are liable, under pressure, to offer sops 
to their wild men.... 

Nevertheless we have to do our best to keep them in as long 
as we can (it can’t be very long) lest a worse thing should 
befall us. 


No one wants a fresh election. . . .” 


And of course liberals wanted one least of all — not because, as 
Asquith alleged, no working majority would emerge from it, but 
because the Liberal Party had no money and Lloyd George was 
not likely to provide any. There was a further reason, one more 
difficult perhaps to understand in retrospect. Inside the party a 
feeling existed that if the government was to be ejected, the 
liberals ought to be in a position to blame the ejection on 
Baldwin. Here was an odd myopia. The party leadership had 
incurred all but universal opposition from centrist opinion for 
its putative role in putting in labour, yet it would not attempt 
to recapture this lost ground by removing the labour government 
from office when a favourable opportunity presented itself for 
doing so under suitable rhetorical camouflage. Perhaps this 
reticence stemmed from a fear of inconsistency; or (and this 
seems more likely) it may have been the product of two related 
situations, the first of which concerned Lloyd George, the second 
liberal doctrine in general. 

After his unfortunate experiences during the early part of the 
labour ministry, Lloyd George had contented himself with a 
flaccidly anti-labour position which was meant to bring him 
into focus as ‘all for leaving them for some time between the 
handle of the plough’: the government would soon have ‘aching 
backs and weary hearts, but very much wiser heads’.” Yet, 
whatever his stance in public, there is no doubt that by June 
Lloyd George, Masterman and Philip Snowden were spending 
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weekends together — possibly to be neighbourly but more likely 
in order to discuss ways and means of bringing the two parties 
closer.” Lloyd George, that is to say, had no reason for wanting 
the labour government removed from office. He was working 
energetically at the task of formulating a land policy which 
might appeal to labour, as well as quell radical discontent within 
his own ranks. Labour, he had become convinced, held the key 
to the future as he tried to impress on Asquith in August : 


The Labour Party alone has a machine fitted for the times, 
and unless there is a recognition of this new situation, and 
immediate action taken upon it, we shall encounter disaster 
next time. I hear everywhere that the Labour Party are 
forging ahead in every part of the country. They are working 
incessantly. Their propaganda is consummate.” 


Asquith was unmoved; but what Asquithians happened to 
believe was becoming daily less important within the Liberal 
Party. Lloyd George was by now well on his way to taking over 
the party and the party’s thinking. 

Formal liberal thought about socialism, therefore, was break- 
ing down by 1924, During the past six years the liberals had 
tried to define their political position in terms of a general anti- 
socialism. By 1924 they had learned that conservatives did this 
better than they did. Before the labour government came to 
power, McCallum Scott had reflected this new mood. ‘Oppo- 
sition to socialism’, he wrote, ‘can never be a rallying call for 
liberals. The only party which can be built on a mere negation 
is the Tory Party. It is not as opponents of socialism that the 
Liberal Party must take the field, but as competitors with 
socialism in opposing toryism.”* This was the central problem 
faced (or half-faced) by the Liberal Party at the end of 1924. 
The lesson may have been learned before the coming of the 
labour government but it was experience of the latter which 
confirmed it. Liberalism needed something progressive to say 
which would silhouette socialists as well-meaning duds rather 
than dangerous revolutionaries. Anti-socialism was not, it seemed, 
enough. 

But there was another problem to consider. Whatever liberals 
might now think of what they had been saying since 1918, there 
could be no gainsaying the fact that they had said it. Moreover, 
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many of them had believed it, passionately. The often-rehearsed 
material about bolshevik plots and honest toilers could not be 
forgotten overnight. Whenever liberals showed traces of ‘going 
socialist’ there would always be among their number individuals 
ready to ask, ‘Surely the country has no need for two Socialist 
Parties?” Besides, there was a perfectly hard-headed reason for 
avoiding this pro-socialist atmosphere, as Sinclair pointed out 
to Grigg before the 1924 election. ‘We must keep off socialism’, 
he warned. ‘for if the electors want that, they prefer to take it 
at first hand from the Socialist Party.”* Thus were liberals 
caught between the upper and nether millstones they frequently 
referred to: whatever strategy they adopted it seemed likely to 
be countered by a more natural stance from one of the other two 
parties. New departures were plainly necessary amid the wreck- 
age of 1924. What was equally plain was that future policies 
would have to accommodate the doctrine on which so much 
emotion and calculation had been spent in creating since 1918. 


Ill 


What was the character of this doctrine? It was plain that 
liberalism stood for some kind of opposition to socialism but their 
policy needed also to contain some positive aspect. It was in- 
sufficient to dismiss nationalisation ‘in all its forms’ as ‘an illusory 
method of solving the root evils of our industrial order’ :” those 
evils had to be located and analysed. Obviously, the industrial 
malaise was connected with the relations between capital and 
labour, and liberals were unsure where their sympathies lay in 
this contest. Most of them were clear that it was the job of the 
government to ensure that there was ‘fair play’ in industry, 
maintaining the property of employers whilst remaining pre- 
pared to bestow Rooseveltian freedoms upon the worker.” 
Government must take upon itself the task of holding the ring 
between the warring factions and permit neither the proletariat 
to hold the country to ransom nor employers to encroach upon 
the reasonable rights of their employees. That achieved, everyone 
could participate in the prosperity which thriving industry 
created. And it was an important principle of liberalism, accord- 
ing to its propaganda, ‘that capital should be widely spread 
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among all citizens combining in co-operative effort . . . so as to 
encourage each to fresh enterprise by the knowledge that he will 
reap where he has sown’. Commitment to the continuance 
and better working of capitalism, that is to say, occupied a 
fundamental part of liberal thinking. 

The commitment stemmed partly from the practical con- 
sideration that capitalism seemed the only system of economic 
relations within society that was likely to work. The experiences 
of Russia — Lloyd George’s whipping post — had proved by 1921 


only that 


. .. you cannot dodge realities by formulas. If wealth be not 
created, there is nothing to distribute. Wealth can only be 
created by the co-operation of all, and you cannot have the 
co-operation of all, unless there be incentives for all.*° 


Certainly capitalism was inequitable and gave rise to numerous 
evils. Sometimes these could be avoided by intelligent manage- 
ment, as at Bournville; sometimes they could not.™ Suffering 
was part of the way of the world and to believe that economics 
was not part of that way was Utopian delusion. In a draft of 
an article entitled “The Fundamental Obstacle to Socialism’, 
Phillip Kerr reiterated a point of view he had held since the 
end of the war: 


The socialist philosophy and policy is . . . absurd because it 
is in fact utterly impracticable. The distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of industry between property, management and wage- 
earners, is substantially unalterable, except temporarily by 
political means, in a world constituted as is our present world, 
and with human nature as it is. It is as unalterable as thunder- 
storms, or tidal waves, or the multiplication table, sickness or 
accident, by the state—though some of its effects may be 
mitigated... .*” 


Kerr was later to incline towards the Conservative Party, but in 
the 1920s his views represented an articulate exposition of one 
kind of liberal thought. 

Sir Alfred Mond, the greatest liberal employer of his day, may 
be placed in the same category. It was he who defended the 
liberal position in the famous House of Commons debate in 
March 1923 about the desirability of abolishing capitalism, and 
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his argument had a similar drift. [lustrations from contemporary 
European experiments were used to demonstrate the impracti- 
cality of socialism. ‘A curious paralysing influence’, these were 
made to suggest ‘seem[ed] to come over everybody as soon as 
they beg[a]n to work for the state.’ Capitalism might be a harsh 
system, but life under it was infinitely preferable to one under 
which the individal was ‘reduced into a machine-made product, 
and to a dead level of mediocrity’.°* When the debate resumed 
in July, Sir John Simon also warned against ‘the vain and dreary 
repetition of an arid formula’; he joined Mond in castigating 
socialism as a system which tried to battle with the most funda- 
mental characteristics of human nature. It was not a humanis- 
ing agency but a straight-jacket.™ 

Through this strain of argument, capitalism could be not 
merely defended but almost celebrated. The argument depended 
heavily on metaphor. Socialism was depicted as uniformly grey, 
capitalism as colourful, varied, adventurous. Or the metaphor 
was a physical one, like Simon’s, which one finds also in the 
mouth of Lloyd George in the previous year : 


I believe in human nature and its impulses and its incentives 
. . . [Socialism] is a distortion of human nature. You are 
putting it in a straight-waistcoat.” 


Optical and physical, capitalism’s benefits might even be 
chemical, ‘help[ing] the man as a man and the woman as a 
woman, and not as mathematical atoms in a mighty state 
molecule’.*”* Liberal pronouncements about capitalism, however 
they were phrased, took as their keynote the defence of enterprise 
and initiative and, in some cases, invested that defence with 
varying degrees of moral condemnation. If capitalism could be 
dirty, it could also be healthy and wholesome, even bracing to 
a fundamentalist like Francis Hirst: “The magic of private 
property, the rivalry of business, the invigorating exertion re- 
quired by fair and free competition, the love of independence, 
are not sordid elements in human society, but indispensable 
ingredients in personal and civic freedom.” 

For politicians in 1925 there was no obvious way of trans- 
lating these principles into practical policies. The categories of 
thought were as vague as they were imperative: how were they 
to be reduced to the modest dimensions of, for example, in- 
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dustrial policy? There might exist a few far-sighted liberals, such 
as Sir Charles Macara, who were ready to make concrete 
proposals, but there were more in the frame of mind of Richard 
Holt, who would have subscribed to all the correct doctrines 
but whose vision did not go beyond pressing for ‘lower wages, 
better work and lower prices’ or hoping for “quiet and real 
friendliness in industry’.”’ In the context of a putatively sound 
(but mildly perverted) capitalism, the new spirit was always 
just round the corner. Moreover, the wider problem of opposing 
socialism was treated in the same fashion. Wrong policies were 
those which overthrew the cherished wisdom of a century; right 
ones were those whose defining characteristics included faith in 
the world as ordinary people found it — the worker at his lathe, 
the director at his board meeting — and a desire to ameliorate 
the lot of those whom the world chafed most painfully.” 
Experience was to show after 1925 that such criteria would make 
it impossible to please everyone who subscribed to liberal doc- 
trine and all too easy to alienate those among whom that 
doctrine was held most dear. 

Lloyd George’s land policy was a case in point. It was meant 
to mark a return to the anti-landlord radicalism of Lloyd 
George’s prewar stance.” With the experience of that campaign 
behind him, Lloyd George had a ready-made brief for the 
moment when an outburst of radicalism seemed necessary; and 
after the débdcle of the 1924 general election that moment had 
clearly arrived.™ Detailed consideration of ‘Magna Churta’, as 
the plan was styled, is unnecessary here. The contentious part 
for liberals lay in the proposal that part of the functions tradi- 
tionally associated with the landowner should be turned over 
to a county committee —a policy, according to Lord Strachie, 
of ‘turning landowners into mere rent-charges (sic) without any 
interest or control over their estates’."” Now there was little in 
the purpose of the scheme to which liberals could object. Its 
operation would enable land to be employed more scientifically 
than the current system allowed and landlords would be re- 
moved from an exploitive position. But the means by which this 
was to be achieved came perilously close in the eyes of liberals 
to the very nationalisation they had been fighting since the war. 
Understood on its theoretical merits, the schemes may have been 
acceptable; but in the context of the recently re-opened war 
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between the supporters of Asquith and Lloyd George there was 
little hope of that. Designedly, the policy was an inflammatory 
one through which its proponents hoped to ‘arouse the emotions 
as well as appeal to the intellect’ of the electorate.”* Unfortun- 
ately it also aroused the diverse passions of the proponents them- 
selves, especially among the Asquithians to whom the plan 
seemed only another stage in the process of being ‘constantly 
collared for policies in which they don’t believe’.™ 

Some liberals were no longer prepared to be thus collared. 
Edward Hilton Young and Sir Alfred Mond joined the Con- 
servative Party. Both had been followers of Lloyd George after 
the war. Mond had been unhappy for some time in a party 
which seemed to be taking an insufficiently clear stance over 
socialism, or, as he preferred to define it, over ‘sedition, strife 
and the destruction of a country’.”° For Hilton Young the land 
policy was ‘indistinguishable from the policy of the Nationalisa- 
tion of the Means of Production, which is the first article of the 
socialist faith’.“* Anxieties about the socialistic aspects of the 
scheme were also predominant in the minds in Inchcape and 
Kilbracken who agreed that 


. . . the Liberal Party, as now run, serves no useful purpose 
whatever, except that of dividing the anti-socialists’ vote and 
letting in socialists. And socialism is the negation of liberalism 
as Mr Gladstone understood it..." 


And in the Asquithian mind the plan was doubly damned 
through its being contaminated not only with socialism but also 
with Lloyd George. Asquith himself was cold, Runciman frigid, 
Sir Charles Hobhouse threatened to go (and take ‘very large 
number of voters and workers’ with him) and Pringle’s opposition 
at the Land Convention of February 1926 was such as to earn 
him the famous slap across the face from Hore-Belisha.™ 
Ultimately the land policy was included in the party programme 
as a result of Lloyd George’s bludgeoning and the support of 
young enthusiasts, but the contention involved in putting it 
there revealed the plight of a liberalism between millstones, or, 
as Churchill formulated the problem, ‘between the devil and 
the deep L.G.’ 

Nor was the situation to be eased by the passing of time. 
Rather was it to become worse. In 1926 the General Strike 
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convinced liberals of the ‘old, true sort’ of two things: that 
Lloyd George was finally making his bid to ‘go labour’; and 
that there was no chance of British society, with its ‘15 million 
small investors’ falling prey to ‘continental theories . . . un- 
natural to our soil’.“° Those of the new school spent less time 
being jubilant about the defeat of the Strike and more trying 
to think of something constructive to say. The Manchester-cum- 
intellectual wing of the party, for example, showed signs of 
constructive thinking about the problem of the coal industry.” 
Yet the typical response was rather to pay silent homage to 
Stanley Baldwin for saving the British way of life and to pour 
scorn on Lloyd George’s contention that the government was as 
responsible for the Strike as were the miners. Doubtless the 
struggle of May 1926 provoked some thinking among liberals 
about their commitment to this savage capitalism which they 
believed had sprung up after the war, but even when such 
thinking took place it did so within the old ambit of finding a 
‘middle way’. In July, for example, Philip Kerr told Lloyd 
George of a coming speech in which he hoped to make 


. an attempt to get at the bottom of the conflict of what 
may be called capitalism and socialism and to find the root 
principles for a reconciliation which will give prosperity and 
a reasonably equal standard of life to everybody by some 
other means than nationalisation. It is in fact a proposal for 
a middle way such as the liberals ought to be able to make 
their own.” 


Opponents of liberalism had been saying for years that all 
liberals could offer was a milk-and-water form of some other 
political doctrine. The liberals themselves, it would appear, had 
now come to believe it. 

Centrist thinking was an important characteristic of Britain’s 
Industrial Future, the Report of the Liberal Industrial Enquiry, 
published in 1928. This ‘mass of dry intellectual chaff’, as one 
ex-liberal described it, commended certain cautious experiments 
in state intervention.” It is also significant that its authors 
consequently took pains to defend themselves from anticipated 
allegations of committing ‘a partial surrender to false and flimsy 
theories’ : 
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The fact that we do not share [the socialists’] ideal, and do 
not favour particular measures merely because they might be 
steps towards it, is no reason why, out of prejudice, we should 
close our eyes to whatever merits the measures may possess 
in themselves. . . . It would be folly to reject what is right 
because some would have it lead to what is wrong. 

We refuse, therefore, to spend time or energy over the 
controversy between individualism and socialism. ... If it 
ever were a real issue, it is certainly now obsolete.” 


This was clever. Running away from the issue, however, was a 
ploy rendered impossible by the state of mind of the very 
liberals it was intended to attract. 

Few can have read the bulky Report, certainly far fewer than 
would read the distillation of it in We Can Conquer Unemploy- 
ment. And among those who did, a significant number must 
have been liberals rather in the cast of Viscount Grey than of 
Lloyd George. Since the end of 1926 Grey had been the leading 
light of the Liberal Council, a body formed to contest the claims 
of Lloyd George to the liberal leadership, and a fortiori to 
contest his claims to be a liberal at all. Grey’s rhetoric in these 
years was tired and ill-fitted to the needs of the moment, selling 
salvation in comfortable phrases — ‘industrial peace’, ‘freedom of 
private enterprise’, ‘efficiency of management’, ‘improving the 
national credit’. Moreover, he was at pains to stress that ‘it 
would be a great mistake if the Liberal Party was diverted from 
that concentration into competing with attractive programmes 

. . in which they would always be overbid by the socialists’. 
Further still to the political right, there was a section of liberal 
thinking which took as its strategic focus the notion that socialism 
was an evil immeasurably greater than that of conservatism; 
and that since the Liberal Party had become, perhaps through 
no fault of its own, a useless barrier against socialism, the only 
sensible line to take was that of supporting the Conservative 
Party. The temperamental weakness of liberals for such an argu- 
ment had been shown in the tensions of 1925-6 and the point 
had not since been lost on conservative politicians.’ ‘Smash the 
Liberal Party’, the liberal George Lambert warned in 1929, ‘and 
a socialist government is a certainty within five years.””" Doubt- 
less colleagues wanted to believe him; but after examining their 
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fortunes since 1924 they could have been forgiven for looking 
askance. 


IV 


Doctrinal considerations were important in drawing the horizons 
of tolerance which liberals thought they might properly allow 
to socialism. Their view of the liberal/socialist conflict as the 
dialogue of two ‘isms’ was one tenaciously held and defended, 
and to reduce that dialogue to the swapping of empty rhetoric 
would be seriously to distort it. ‘Principles’ mattered to liberals. 
They may have been the product of a confused mind, or incon- 
sistent with one another, but they were believed in with all the 
conviction associated with religious dogma. For all that, it would 
be misleading to insist that the inadequate response of liberalism 
to socialism in the 1920s should be sought only in the ether. The 
atmosphere in which liberals moved contained constituents other 
than doctrine. Down ‘on the ground’ of political life horizons 
were closer than contemporary theorists (or for that matter 
historians) were wont to admit. Theory played its part in plotting 
the failure of liberalism; but so did practice, the day-to-day 
coping with a parliamentary party which always seemed on the 
brink of dissolution, plagued with internal squabbling and, after 
1926, in the erratic hands of David Lloyd George. He could not 
be ignored: it was a patent fact of political life. He should not 
be ignored now. 

For what liberalism hoped to achieve after 1925 had become 
largely a function of what Lloyd George hoped to achieve — and 
that remains unclear. Some parts of his relationship with labour 
are easy enough to appreciate. The launching of the land policy 
in 1925 was probably a conscious attempt to gain its support; 
there seemed to have been a few months in 1926 when the 
possibility of liberal/labour co-operation became very strong; 
about the end of 1927, this possibility came practically to an 
end, to be revived again after the 1929 election. These are the 
peaks which the evidence reveals. But there are expanses of 
time during which Lloyd George’s actions can only be guessed 
at— partly because of the absence of contemporary material, 
partly because of retrospective camouflage. 

Immediately after the general election of 1924 the relations 
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between liberalism and labour could not be other than cold. 
Liberals had found it hard to ‘keep [their] temper with labour 
people over their contemptuous attitude to libs.’, whilst labour 
leaders were in a fury against the liberals for plotting, as they 
thought, the downfall of the government.” Both sides were 
uncertain about what to do and looked at one another through 
their own distorting lenses. Haldane, for example, was loftily 
clear that the liberals were failing because they were no longer 
in touch with labour as a result of their leaders’ myopia.” One 
of the liberals, on the other hand, thought that some of the 
labour leaders would be glad to unite with the Liberal Party, 
presumably as a coalition of equals. Neither side understood 
what the other was feeling. A few liberal converts to labour 
thought of issuing a manifesto calling upon other liberals to 
do as they had done; but they could not agree what to say and 
the plan collapsed.** In the Liberal Party confusion was equally 
rife in the wake of the formation of the Radical Group by 
Runciman and Wedgwood Benn. Grigg believed that they in- 
tended advancing a plan of co-operation with labour, but there 
seems to be no evidence that they did.*” All that labour seemed 
to be concerned with was a desperate, over-the-shoulder defence 
of their nine months of office; all that troubled liberals was their 
internal dissension and their financial plight. 

Through the summer of 1925, however, the situation 
gradually changed as labour — lately made respectable after the 
fight with the extremist I.L.P. — sought allies in the fight against 
Baldwin. The land plan suggested that there were some fellow 
travellers in the liberal camp; and, conversely, some liberals 
believed that the Labour Party was deserting socialism and 
offering no more than a highly spiced liberalism. Just after the 
election, Masterman had written : 


Of the five-and-a-half millions of electors who voted for 
labour, I doubt if more than a million, and those chiefly in 
Scotland, were voting for socialism; the overwhelming 
majority were liberals at heart, and can be persuaded to vote 
liberal again.” 


If socialism was giving way to vaguer ‘labourism’, there was 
no reason to suppose that liberalism could not co-exist with it. 


Indeed, by October Gilbert Murray was hoping for a kind of 
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arrangement such as had existed before the war."* Nor was the 
sentiment purely a liberal one, as Parmoor assured Murray. 
“There should be at least intellectual co-operation between 
liberalism and labour’, he wrote, ‘and each should materially 
assist the other.”*” Whether the desire for closer co-operation 
infected many labour leaders is doubtful, but Wedgwood Benn 
believed that among the rank and file of the party there existed 
a genuine urge to unite against the conservative government. 
But there was a problem. Labour, even extreme labour, might 
be prepared to work with liberals such as Runciman and 
Wedgwood Benn. To accept these, however, was to accept Lloyd 
George ~ the beast of coalition days—and at the first sign of 
that ‘the whole of the rank-and-file rose in a tempestuous rage 
at the idea that Mr Lloyd George’s entry into the movement 
should be contemplated for an instant’.*”* 

Quite how seriously that possibility was considered either by 
Lloyd George or by the labour leaders is hard to evaluate, since 
it suited both parties later to deny any such ambitions. If con- 
versations were held they seem to have retained their oral nature; 
nothing was written down to incriminate anyone. Rumour was 
certain that the conspiracy, if it existed, was woven about the 
names of Lloyd George and Philip Snowden, who were close 
neighbours in Surrey and therefore in a position to discuss 
politics easily and privately. Snowden wrote open letters to deny 
that conversations took place; but one may agree with his 
biographer that the liaison was one of the prime political possi- 
bilities of the moment and discussion of it ‘inevitable’. Lloyd 
George energetically repudiated press rumours and hastened to 
assure his own party Whip that he was ‘not a socialist but a 
liberal’.°* (Cynics would recall identical pronouncements de- 
livered before the Coupon election.) For all that, Lloyd George 
could not escape the obvious allegation in 1926 that he would 
join the Labour Party if the latter accepted his land scheme, 
which seemed likely to be rejected by the Liberal Party.” 

It 1s reasonable to believe that, between December 1925 and 
June 1926, Lloyd George had hopes of some sort of liberal / 
labour concord. In January 1926, Churchill thought it ‘perfectly 
certain’ that Lloyd George would ‘move steadily to the left’, 
and the hypothesis was seemingly strengthened in the following 
month by a parliamentary incident which caused a stir.“* In 
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the debate on the Address, Snowden expressed a preference for 
Lloyd George’s agricultural policy over that of the conservatives ; 
on the following day Lloyd George found himself accused of 
plotting with Snowden and felt obliged to defend himself against 
the suggestion that 


. . my night hon. Friend, the Member of Colne Valley [ie. 
Snowden], and I had had a previous consultation before he 
delivered his speech last night ... I have not had the pleasure 
of meeting my right hon. Friend for some months, and our 
agreement simply means one thing: that two intelligent and 
well-informed minds have approached the same problem with 
an earnest and honest desire to solve it on the right lines.” 


There was no conspiracy here. Lloyd George was simply looking 
for improved relations with the Labour Party at a time when 
those with his own party were strained.” 

The same strategy may be discerned in May, when Lloyd 
George’s position during the General Strike was centre-minded, 
so as not to alienate the bulk of the Liberal Party, and yet 
radical enough to convince the labour leaders that they need 
not fear either accepting him into the party or — and this seems 
more likely — accepting a working arrangement with the Liberal 
Party as a whole. How far negotiations went it is impossible 
to say. When McCallum Scott took tea with Kenworthy before 
the Strike ended, the latter seemed both sure and pleased that 
Lloyd George was ‘going labour’.““* When Pringle accused his 
arch-enemy of making overtures to labour he held as ammuni- 
tion a speech by Joseph Westwood in which the latter had 
alleged that labour M.P.s had been asked to give their views 
on Lloyd George joining the party.“ But then Kenworthy was 
not noted for his interpretations of subtle political activity.“ 
And Westwood’s allegations were promptly denied by labour 
headquarters. Whatever the degree of Lloyd George’s commit- 
ment to a policy of moving left, however, his strategy was 
completely changed by an unpredictable chain of events. 
Asquith’s appallingly judged challenge to Lloyd George over the 
latter’s policy during the General Strike brought Lloyd George’s 
mind to bear once more on the Liberal Party and his future 
within it. Here was his chance finally to evict Asquith from the 
position he had held with increasingly tenuous grip since the 
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end of the war; and Lloyd George was to devote his attention 
to that task during the coming months. If Lloyd George wanted 
the labour option to remain open he was to be disappointed, 
though Lady Oxford remained convinced that ‘Snowden 
obviously want[ed] him’. ‘If Ramsay didn’t loathe Snowden’, 
she went on, ‘and the labour rank and file did not detest their 
leaders, L].G. wd be received with open arms." 

Snowden seems in fact to have been against the idea of a 
liberal/labour rapprochement during 1927."° Certainly Mac- 
Donald changed his mind about the desirability of co-operation 
after the Labour Party Conference which opened on 3 October 
at Blackpool. C. P. Scott believed that it was the strong left- 
wing pressure which characterised that conference that gave 
rise to this change of heart. In July he had ‘spoke[n] quite 
cheerfully of a possible lib-lab coalition govt’; but now such 
thoughts had ‘vanished into thin air — perhaps on the Blackpool 
breezes’.*” Lloyd George’s reply may be said to set the tone of 
liberal attitudes to the labour leadership for the next two years: 


I am not in the least surprised about the change in the Frognal 
weather glass — or weather vane, as you please. I never thought 
that Ramsay would willingly co-operate with the liberals. He 
hates them. He is a compound of vanity and vindictiveness. 
... It is a sad reflection, but there is no doubt that the future 
of progressive activities depends largely upon Ramsay’s health. 
If he continues where he is, the prospect of the next parlia- 
ment is a dreary one... .” 


Lloyd George had plainly come to see that whatever future he 
had must in the short term rest with the Liberal Party. Yet the 
letter must not be taken as an insight into his attitude during 
the whole of the five years after 1924; it might be noted that 
even here he prefers to refer to the liberals as ‘them’ and not 
‘us’. 

Between the end of 1927 and the general election of May 
1929 Lloyd George conceived himself to be a liberal struggling 
for liberal success at the polls. The pattern of events had made 
any other course impracticable. Reviewing the past four years, 
he told Snowden that ‘the bitter experience of 1924 ha[d] sunk 
deeper into the liberal consciousness over the whole country 
than [he] had reckoned.’ Only the chastisement of ‘another five 
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years of tory rule’ would ‘teach wisdom to both parties’. 


Rothermere might advise Lloyd George in September 1928 to 
‘maintain and extend any liaisons [he] may have [had] with 
the labour chiefs’, but both liberal and labour politicians at the 
top saw the futility of such plans.” And among those sections 
of the parties where doctrine mattered most, the argument 
applied a fortiori: liberals were anxious to convince socialists 
that their party was ‘not on the brink of the grave’.*” Socialists 
‘still regard[ed] socialism as a panacea and their liberal oppo- 
nents as the devil’.“* In the first months of 1929, when the 
liberal campaign for the coming election was already under way, 
Lloyd George glanced fleetingly in the direction of the Con- 
servative Party once again in the hope of a _post-electoral 
arrangement in the event of a minority labour government. But 
there were no more glances to the left. Any attempt to induce 
liberals to support a labour government, he told Samuel, would 
split the party irrevocably.” 


In the postwar decade liberalism had failed effectually to oppose, 
contain or canalise socialism. It had failed to understand what 
socialists thought they were trying to achieve. Worse, it had 
failed to come to terms with its own pervasive and historically 
conditioned identity. Under the impetus of a wayward, if brilliant, 
leader, liberals had offered new conclusions but failed to convince 
others that they were true and themselves that they had been 
properly deduced from liberal principles. Nagging fears and 
doubts, as well as a shrewd eye for the main chance, had sent 
some of their number into other parties to leave behind a group 
of stalwarts to insist that there was a liberal way out of the 
dilemma, a middle way. ‘Look neither to the right nor to the 
left, but keep straight on’, Asquith had told the faithful in his 
resignation speech of October 1926.*° But those who obeyed 
had little enough to focus their blinkered eyes upon by 1929. 
In a sense they were victims of a paradox: they had chosen 
their middle way in order to retain their identity; yet it was to 
be this very middle way which convinced others that they had 
relinquished it. Everyone believed in liberalism but no one 
would actually vote for it—such was the view of one ‘lively 
socialist’ after the election of 1929.*" 

Liberals were left to pretend that what they were saying was 
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the fruit not of compromise but of virtue. The advantage of 
their ‘straight road’, according to Donald Maclean, was that it 
was hard to get lost by following it. The disadvantage was that 
‘the liberal bridle-path’ could be seen, let alone followed, only 
by liberals.” To those who had once believed in it all, liberalism 
seemed to have lost its mainspring. ‘No matter how you wind it,’ 
McCallum Scott observed, ‘the clock won’t go.” All that re- 
mained was to continue to harp upon what Asquith had called 
‘the clear-cut distinction between the root principles of liberal 
and labour policy’. Martyrdom, at least, was proof against 
attacks from without. But it was not a charitable one: it was 
acrid and bitter against the betrayals of a decade. Had liberals 
been asked what price glory in 1929, they would not have been 
amused. 


4 Eric Geddes and the ‘Experiment’ 
with Businessmen in Government, 
IQi5—22 


PETER K. CLINE 


Businessmen were among the momentous additions to govern- 
ment during the First World War. Lloyd George, taking 
credit for their recruitment, called it his ‘experiment’. When they 
were included in Lloyd George’s government in 1916, Joseph 
Maclay, Albert Stanley, Lords Inverforth, Rhondda and 
Cowdray and Sir William Weir attracted favourable responses 
from a public weary of thirty months of an inconclusive war. 
Although many M.P.s and some men in the front ranks of the 
parties had business backgrounds, Lloyd George’s new men were 
in most cases innocent of any political training. The experiment 
obviously had great publicity value. The plutocrat and techno- 
crat recruits were titans fresh from a realm whose power would 
ultimately determine the war’s outcome. 

The new men were not above politics; they were largely apart 
from it. Whether liberals or tories, their ties with party were 
loose at best. They owed their positions in most cases to Lloyd 
George. This situation was unprecedented and in other circum- 
stances might have been regarded as a dangerous constitutional 
innovation. But functioning as they did within a government 
whose principal leaders were determined to staunch party dif- 
ferences seeping through a wartime political truce, the anomalies 
of a businessman’s standing with his party could remain un- 
resolved. 

Apart from party, the new men were often apart from 
parliament as well. Most assumed seats as a matter of course but 
most, like Sir Albert Stanley and Eric Geddes never fitted into 
it. They belonged neither to the tradition (already becoming 
old-fashioned in 1916) of politics ‘as an amateur’s pursuit’ nor to 
the emerging class of professional M.P.s' They were recruited 
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for their technical expertise, not for parliamentary strength or 
skills. Once in office the new men were executives exercising 
power unknown to peacetime ministers, and doing so apart from 
the manoeuvrings of the politicians and the close scrutiny of 
parliament. Maclay was known as the ‘Shipping Tsar’: Geddes 
as the ‘Napoleon of Transport’. They were not terms of endear- 
ment, but were realistic appraisals of the concentration of power. 
In seeking their skills and spirit the politicians acknowledged 
that they and civil servants could not grapple with the unprece- 
dented problems of wartime organisation. 

What more the new men brought to government is open to 
question. In modest measure historians have taken notice of 
their advent without considering some fundamental questions 
that the phenomenon raises. What was their part, for example, 
in the evolution of a state rationalism not along socialist lines, 
but along those of private enterprise? Or if businessmen are 
divided into managers (or incipient technocrats) and owners, can 
useful distinctions be made as to their service in government, 
their attitudes toward collectivism and so forth? What impact 
did they have, to take a final example, on the government’s 
hardening opposition to labour? They did, after all, worship 
some different gods. Before leaping ahead to such questions, 
however, there are some rudimentary stages in between that 
must be reached. Thus, it is important first to understand why 
they were recruited at all and how they were fitted into an 
administrative system. What recommended the choice of pluto- 
crats and technocrats? And what was expected of them? Where 
in the hierarchy of policy-makers did they belong? Did they 
make policy or were they managers who took their cue from a 
political board of directors? With these stages transcended, we 
can begin to evaluate the extent and nature of businessmen’s 
influence on government. The conduit of influence, of course, 
runs two ways. An unprecedented crisis, the war, put too great 
a strain on the loyalty of opinion groups expected to get 
‘vicarious satisfaction at the leadership of the politicians who 
operated the system’.’ It is arguable that the war opened par- 
ticipation to the electorate generally, and the mighty industrial 
interests particularly. What did this mingling do to the poli- 
ticians and the businessmen? 

Within the limits of this essay the problem of businessmen 
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in government will be pursued through an examination of the 
public career of Eric Geddes. The choice is certainly not for- 
tuitous. Generally accepted as ‘Lloyd George’s best find in the 
business world’, Geddes is also one of the ‘finds’ about whom 
little is known.* This despite the fact that he served in four 
departments, was minister of two, controlled demobilisation 
(both military and industrial), served on the war cabinet, created 
the Ministry of Transport and wielded the economy ‘axe’. He 
was not an owner. In 1914 he was general manager-designate 
of the North-Eastern Railway. He was an anti-socialist whose 
political and even economic sentiments did not run as deep as 
his professional interests. He bore all the signs of a technocrat 
who, if called upon by a socialist government to run the railways, 
would have done so readily. Undoubtedly one reason he has 
been neglected is that, unlike some of the businessmen who 
entered the government, Geddes left no memoirs or personal 
papers. While scarcely forgotten, he is chiefly recalled for his 
last public act; the ‘axe’ indissolubly joined to his name has 
come to symbolise the coalition’s final and most abrupt retreat 
from the promised postwar reconstruction.* Recently his creation 
of the Ministry of Transport was critically examined, as was his 
part in creating machinery to maintain public services during 
national strikes.” As far as they go, these studies are thorough, 
but each only gives a fragment of his public career and thereby 
rather distorts the picture. This essay explores Geddes from 1915 
to 1922, but must itself be limited by the questions at hand. 


I 


As a youth Geddes was so resistant to late Victorian school- 
masters that he bounced from school to school, never settling 
in as long as two years.° Though unusually large and high- 
spirited, his strength and energies found no suitable outlets in 
the confining middle-class world of Edinburgh. He had been 
born in India in 1875, the son of a railway engineer, who finally 
settled in Edinburgh in 1885. At eighteen he left for the United 
States where, in a space of only two years, he sold typewriters, 
worked as an unskilled (blackleg) labourer for Carnegie Steel, 
logger in Virginia, station agent, assistant yardmaster and finally 
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car tracer for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, publicity agent 
for a touring theatrical company, bartender in a Cincinnati 
saloon and finally back to the B. & O. Railroad. Ill and home- 
sick in New York, he cabled for money to return home. Within 
six months of his return he sailed for India to work for an estate 
development company. The Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway 
Company, anxious for British railway engineers, lured him away, 
and by 1900 he was company superintendent. En route he 
caught cholera, a mild form of typhoid fever and malaria, and 
married a preacher’s daughter. The combination was believed 
to have had salubrious effects upon him. 

Tempered by marriage and satisfied with his chosen pro- 
fession, Geddes began to attract notice. Lord Kitchener was 
impressed with Geddes’ plan for emergency troop concentration 
and deployment on the railways. In 1904 a family friend, the 
general manager of the North-Eastern Railway, offered him a 
job. Within seven years he was deputy general manager. During 
the first nine months of the war he met twice with Kitchener. 
The war secretary spotted the railway engineer’s talents and 
tried to use them in the war effort. In the first meeting, at the 
end of 1914, Kitchener tried to arrange for Geddes to study 
the railway transport system in France, but army resistance to 
civilian interference and the North-Eastern’s reluctance to release 
Geddes intervened. In April 1915, to solve a worsening munitions 
production crisis, Kitchener tried to make Geddes the general 
manager of Vickers, a major weapons contractor.’ When this 
failed to materialise, Kitchener did not see the possibility of 
putting Geddes in state administration to speed up munitions 
production from that side. During this time, Geddes seems to 
have been an informal adviser to Kitchener. 

Unlike Kitchener, Lloyd George was not much interested in 
the prejudices of the military or civil corps and believed such 
businessmen could help to solve the munitions supply crisis. The 
War Office’s failure had contributed to the pressure that made 
Asquith broaden his government’s base to include the conserva- 
tives and that forced the withdrawal of munitions production 
from the War Office to a new Ministry of Munitions. In giving 
up the prestige of the Exchequer for Munitions, Lloyd George 
was gambling that he could get into the hands of soldiers on 
the front enough munitions so that they would no longer write 
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home describing how short the supplies were. “The Ministry of 
Munitions’, it has been written, ‘was crucial to the rise of Lloyd 
George to supreme power.” Crucial to the rise of that Ministry 
were the men Lloyd George chose to work with him. In his 
memoirs he wrote that he had a substantial number of men to 
choose from, in part because company directors offered to lend 
their managers to the new Ministry. He was looking not for the 
experts, he wrote, but for ‘great improvisers’, men of imagin- 
ation, initiative and force who could make quick decisions in 
order ‘to create and hustle along a gigantic new enterprise’.” 
One of the ‘leading hustlers’ was Eric Geddes. 

Geddes’ recruitment raises some questions about the minister 
of munitions’ screening process. To him it appeared that Lloyd 
George ‘was pulling names out of a hat and distributing them 
to the different jobs that waited to be done’.*” After an interview 
with Christopher Addison, parliamentary secretary of the new 
ministry (and who thought Geddes ‘first-rate’) he was taken to 
Lloyd George. Addison was present: “They both talked. Some- 
times they talked at the same time. Geddes made no pretence 
of hiding his light under a bushel. He told us, I remember, that 
he was ambitious for a big job, Lloyd George promptly said that 
he would find him one.” When politics did not comingle with 
the minister’s instincts, his intuition was at its best, and with 
businessmen like Geddes, political calculations were usually 
negligible. Lloyd George wrote: ‘He struck me immediately as 
a man of exceptional force and capacity.”” The next day, Geddes 
was put to work under Sir Percy Girouard, director-general of 
munitions supply, to supervise the production of machine guns, 
rifles, small guns, and ammunition and wagons for all three. Sir 
Percy, a legacy of the War Office and protégé of sorts of 
Kitchener, was a necessary nuisance to effect the transfer of 
munitions administration to the new Ministry. When Sir Percy 
had served his purpose, he was relieved of office.” In Geddes 
and other recruits, Lloyd George was looking for men who 
would not suffocate under men like Sir Percy. This was clear to 
Geddes. In office less than two months, and irritated by poor 
management that he witnessed in the supply division, he wrote 
plans for reorganisation, and submitted them to Girouard almost 
as an ultimatum. Had Sir Percy disapproved the plans, Geddes 
said, he would have taken them directly to Lloyd George.* Here 
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was one of the ‘leading hustlers’ who was invaluable in breaking 
as quickly and cleanly as possible with the personnel and methods 
of the War Office. 

An incident early in Geddes’ career in the Ministry illustrates 
the obstacles to a working relationship between the two Ministries 
and the rough way the modus vivendi was worked out. Late in 
July 1915, after weeks of War Office silence on Geddes’ requests 
for machine gun and rifle estimates, he went to see Kitchener 
personally and took Sir Percy Girouard in tow. Geddes explained 
why he needed specified production targets: ‘Rifles and guns,’ 
he told the war secretary, ‘were the same as shillings and 
pounds: that nine rifles were equal to a Lewis automatic gun 
and thirteen rifles to a Vickers machine gun in the productive 
effort required for their manufacture.’ Geddes had to know the 
proportion of each wanted for nine months ahead so that he 
could make his plans.** Kitchener was unaccustomed to being 
disciplined to industrial planning: ‘Do you think I am God 
Almighty that I can tell you what is wanted nine months 
ahead ?’ Kitchener’s ‘old War Office answer’, as Geddes called 
it (“I want as much of both as you can produce’), was sympto- 
matic of the mentality that had brought the Ministry of 
Munitions into existence. The railway engineer got his way. 
Lloyd George told Geddes to take Kitchener’s figures for 
machine guns, ‘square it, multiply that result by two; and when 
you are in sight of that, double it again for good luck’.** 

More orderly and methodical than his chief, Geddes was 
anxious to get the system built before trying to multiply its 
output: ‘It is necessary to get a machine into smooth running 
before one works,’ he explained, ‘and I am anxious to get the 
organisation procedure right first of all.”* Lloyd George, on the 
other hand, worked intuitively and impulsively. He would send 
David Davies, his private parliamentary secretary, to go off with 
Geddes to a shell factory on a Sunday to find out why pro- 
duction was slack or to get from Geddes a report on the prob- 
lem.” The deputy director knew that questions of organisation 
bored the munitions minister, but he sent Lloyd George his 
exhaustive analyses anyway: ‘If the memoranda interest you to 
look through good and well —if not it does not matter.” 

In January 1916, Geddes was invited to ‘clean up’ what was 
thought of as ‘rather a bad mess’ at shell-filling.”” Munition’s 
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rapidly expanding output was overstraining resources and or- 
ganisation. Geddes tried to put the division into order by 
adopting a rather sophisticated statistical method for weekly 
appraisals of each factory or contractor. By mid-March 1916, 
when he had assembled a capable staff, Geddes felt that his 
division was on the threshold of ‘intelligent control’ of private 
contractors and national factories.” But Lloyd George wanted 
not rationalisation but ammunition; the output estimates for the 
spring of 1916 were ‘no improvement on the present position’.” 
When word of this leaked to the press, Lloyd George’s office gave 
it Geddes’ name. The minister ducked while the storm brewed : 
‘My stock with him’, Eric told his brother, ‘is low. He is in fact 
most unpleasant.’ When the storm had passed, once again ‘Eric 
was... his blue-eyed boy’.” Reorganisation, Geddes discovered, 
was only part of the solution. Shell-fillmg needed a man who 
would ‘ “add a nought, or a couple of noughts to almost any 
requisition” for supplies’. This was Lloyd George’s method and 
Geddes learned to apply it in order to reach the desired output. 
The technique was simply to place large orders without much 
concern for price, thereby encouraging potential producers into 
the field. The large profits to be made from munitions produc- 
tion, although partially limited by McKenna, encouraged con- 
tractors to meet the government’s schedule. 

The munitions solution created another problem. Ammunition 
poured out so fast that by spring 1916 it was piling up all the 
way from French depots to British factories. The transportation 
network, largely in the hands of the War Office, was overloaded. 
Kitchener’s death cleared the way for a solution. In July 1916 
Lloyd George assumed the War Office and, after trying tactful 
means of getting General Haig to invite Geddes, he told the 
commander-in-chief, ‘I am sending Geddes’.”” The former rail- 
way engineer understood what was expected of him and how to 
achieve it. ‘He proceeded to order hundreds of locomotives, 
thousands of wagons, tens of thousands of tons of steel with 
which to build thousands of miles of light railways behind the 
lines. He was clearly a man after Lloyd George’s heart.” 
‘Geddes never failed,’ Addison wrote, ‘by asking for too little. 
Other departments’ supply requirements were shoved aside as 
the war secretary permitted Geddes ‘to make claims over every- 
body else for steel’.” 
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Over the written protest of the military members of the 
Army Council, Lloyd George appointed him director of military 
railways at the War Office, an office not ordinarily filled by a 
civilian. The new rails chief, eager to build his section (on the 
county’s gardens outside the National Liberal Club), discovered 
that military transport authorities in France were not entirely 
co-operative.” Lloyd George’s solution was to foist him directly 
upon the military by making him director-general of transporta- 
tion for the army in France. The post was created by Lloyd 
George, and permitted him to terminate the military office of 
inspector-general of communications. Haig seems to have had 
in mind that Geddes should fit into the hierarchy under the 
quartermaster general’s office, but Lloyd George got him a seat 
on the general staff and had him created a temporary major- 
general.” Although pleased with the promotions, Geddes was 
an uncomfortable pawn in his chief’s game.” The position might 
have been untenable had Haig not quickly come to like and 
respect his new major-general. Before Geddes left military trans- 
port, he laid the foundations for a thoroughly adequate transport 
system for the army. 

‘Sir Eric’, Lloyd George later wrote of the enterprise, ‘was 
not afraid to “think big’’. The support accorded to him by the 
commander-in-chief shows that he had taught G.H.Q. to share 
his outlook.” Geddes, however, was a medium for Lloyd 
George’s ‘outlook’. The work of rebuilding the army’s transport 
network was a comparatively simple procedure for a railway 
engineer with both managerial experience and a chief who 
allowed him an open account. It was the latter which permitted 
thinking big. Haig understood that ‘what soldiers had been 
denied was freely accorded to a civilian’.* That made it easier 
for him to accept the real innovations: civilian shake-up of 
army transport administration which left it consisting ‘for the 
greater part of civilian experts’. As Haig’s final dispatch made 
clear, he was never entirely reconciled to these changes.” Geddes 
also made adaptation easier. They formed a warm friendship 
that was significant in the fall of Sir Edward Carson from the 
Admiralty in 1917.* 

After 6 December 1916, Lloyd George’s urge to improvise 
administrative structures was no longer constrained by the 
limitations of a single department. In May 1917 he conjured up 
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for Geddes the controllership of the Admiralty in order to put a 
civilian in charge of all shipbuilding. Geddes was also responsible 
for the production and purchase of armaments and munitions 
used on merchant and naval vessels.” It was ‘an organisation’, 
Sir Edward Carson explained to the Commons, ‘comparable 
with that which has supplied the army with munitions’. Behind 
the innovation was a shipping crisis which by April 1917 had 
reached nearly catastrophic proportions. German submarines 
were sinking British ships faster than they could be replaced. 
Lloyd George forced the navy to try the convoy system. Geddes 
was another part of the solution. He expected the railway 
engineer to ‘double the output of mercantile shipping’.® It was 
essential to double output; otherwise, the war cabinet confiden- 
tially acknowledged, ‘we might lose the war’.” 

An overlord of supply placed athwart three departments, 
although obviously a mutation with a short life-expectancy, was 
a shrewd arrangement if not a universally popular one.“ Com- 
plaints centred on Geddes’ access to the Board of Admiralty as 
a vice-admiral. He was his own precedent, having been a major- 
general on Haig’s staff, and the cartoonists were ready. Observers 
believed that Major-General, Vice-Admiral Geddes had in- 
trigued himself into this position, an opinion that seemed con- 
firmed by his tailor’s quick handiwork on appropriate uniforms.” 
Before either he or the disagreeably matched departments that 
he straddled could become accustomed to the controllership, 
however, Geddes was moved once more. 


II 


In a leader of 18 July, The Times reacted with surprise to the 
announcement that Eric Geddes had replaced Sir Edward 
Carson as first lord. Although it called him the ‘most remarkable 
of Mr Lloyd George’s “businessmen” The Times wondered 
about his political experience : 


Sir Eric Geddes’s new and somewhat startling promotion is 
clearly one of those appointments which only time can prove. 
. .. If he can apply his great powers of organisation to the 
navy with as little friction as he created in the army, there 
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is no reason whatever why he should not justify everything 
that is hoped of him. His chief immediate difficulty will be 
his complete inexperience of the House of Commons, where a 
seat will doubtless be found for him; but he has the precedent 
of Mr [H. A. L.] Fisher to prove that long years at West- 
minster are no indispensable condition of successful parliamen- 
tary statement.” 


Either The Times editors did not know Geddes or they were 
being perverse. H. A. L. Fisher was a scholar whose knowledge 
of parliament was among his professional tools. Curiously The 
Times neglected to mention the case of Sir Albert Stanley, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, who first entered the Commons with 
Fisher in December 1916. Clearly he was the more apt com- 
parison, for before the war he had been general manager of the 
London Underground and general Omnibus Combine. As with 
Stanley, a safe conservative seat was found for Geddes. 

The political significance of Geddes’ earlier appointment to 
the Board of Admiralty now became apparent. The new first 
lord was to complete the process of disciplining the navy to the 
war cabinet’s will and to reorganise the board. Carson, who 
supported the Admiralty against the war cabinet, was removed 
to a place without portfolio on the war cabinet. The first sea 
lord, Admiral Jellicoe, was also a problem, but he was not easily 
dislodged and the right first lord could work around him. 
Although Geddes might have been expected to jump at the 
prestigious cabinet-level post, he was ‘fully aware of the sacri- 
ficial lamb technique, and was most unwilling to accept political 
office’.* 

Ironically, Geddes had a critical part in extricating Carson, 
for as controller and a friend of Haig he was the knowledgeable 
observer able to enlist army support for an Admiralty shake-up. 
After a warm cabinet conference on 19 June, where Haig was 
startled to hear Jellicoe despair of stopping the German sub- 
marines (‘there is no good discussing plans for next spring — we 
cannot go on’), he talked to Geddes.“ The controller persuaded 
Haig that Carson left ‘everything . . . to a number of incom- 
petent sailors’, that Jellicoe ‘is feeble to a degree and vacillating’, 
and that the Board of Admiralty was working with no fixed 
policy.** Although there is no reason to believe that Geddes was 
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not speaking on his own behalf, he was disloyal to his official 
superior and he echoed very closely Lloyd George’s sentiments. 
Haig took the matter up with Lloyd George in Geddes’ presence, 
then alerted his superior, Sir William Robertson, chief of the 
imperial general staff, of the need for an Admiralty house- 
cleaning.“© With Haig and Robertson lost, a vital link in Carson’s 
chain of public strength was broken. Lloyd George could report 
to the king on 5 July that the army agreed to the change and 
that because of Geddes’ ‘driving power’, ‘resourcefulness’, “in- 
spiring nature’ and proven ability to work ‘amicably’ with the 
army, he should be Carson’s successor.” 

Geddes waded into the first lord’s office with the caution of 
a non-swimmer. While the cabinet presumably had given him 
a free hand, it had not cleared Jellicoe from office, nor had 
Carson accepted Geddes’ suggestion that the first sea lord be 
retired before the change of régimes.** Lloyd George recom- 
mended caution, so the nation’s ‘greatest sailor’ remained. 
Geddes tried to work around him. He also deferred to the prime 
minister’s judgement on the replacement of major personnel 
such as W. Graham Greene, permanent secretary, and on 
appointments such as Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss as deputy 
sea lord.” In an interview with Geddes, Greene asked why he 
was being let go. The first lord is said to have replied: ‘I don’t 
know, but it was a condition of my coming here.’” He steered 
clear of the board’s past politics and promised not to interfere 
with naval strategy. However, he and the men brought to his 
side could not fail to collide with Jellicoe and the Jellicoeites. 
When the first sea lord, who issued executive orders to the fleet, 
tried to by-pass Geddes, the first lord got Lloyd George to inter- 
cede with an Order-in-Council specifying Jellicoe’s responsibility 
directly to the first lord.” The vocal support of Carson on the 
war cabinet allowed Jellicoe to linger on despite a growing press 
campaign for his removal.” Jellicoe’s fate, however, was settled 
by Geddes’ restlessness and desire to return to transportation in 
December. 

Believing that transportation, ‘the basis of our manpower 
effort’ and ‘also the basis of our strategy and tactics’, was being 
neglected by the government, and impressed ‘that our army and 
our allies have accepted me by name to undertake the general 
co-ordination of this great and vital service’, Geddes asked to be 
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released from the Admiralty. While this is usually attributed 
to his difficulties with Jellicoe, in his letter to Lloyd George he 
persuasively argued the change on its own merits. “My present 
work is that of a political chief among naval experts, and my scope 
is to me depressingly limited. I am essentially an executive man 
now employed in a non-executive job — a square peg in a round 
hole.’ Writing ‘as the only member of the government who has 
an intimate knowledge’ of transportation, he could say that it 
was so urgent and uncertain ‘that procrastination or an ill- 
advised appointment may well mean disaster’. But this was not 
the case with the navy. Although honoured to be first lord, ‘I 
am not a shipbuilder, naval strategist, speaker, or politician. I 
am a transportation man, and I feel I can best work where my 
previous experience justifies my position.’ The war cabinet, 
however, opposed the change, and at a later private conference 
Lloyd George and Bonar Law tried to assuage his feelings by 
offering to remove Jellicoe.“ Further soothing and the king’s 
consent to Jellicoe’s dismissal came when Geddes had Christmas 
dinner at Sandringham with the royal family. 

It was Geddes’ good fortune to be first lord as the country 
regained command of the seas. Jan Smuts said Britain had lost 
it by April 1917. His ‘vitality’, Lloyd George wrote, was ‘felt 
in every branch of activity’ at the Admiralty.” What can be 
traced to Geddes were organisational changes, including board 
meetings at regular intervals for which agendas and background 
materials were prepared. His penchant for order and clear dele- 
gation of authority was evident in his making sea lords chiefs of 
specific areas (personnel, material, etc.) and the board collectively 
responsible for making policy.“ He impressed naval officers by 
his quick and thorough grasp of naval business and by his 
protection of the sailors from political interference.” With 
Wemyss’s assistance, he helped to change the atmosphere at 
the Admiralty and between the board and the fleet. Even crusty 
Admiral Beatty, who was pleased with how much better the 
navy functioned, wished later that Geddes had remained after 
the war to help the navy through its difficult contraction and 
reorganisation.” 

The first lord began to receive greater public attention on both 
sides of the Atlantic. His years in America tied him to Britain’s 
mighty ally. The story of his rapid rise to power and fame par- 
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ticularly appealed to the American imagination.” He enjoyed 
recognition and decorations. Both Addison and Lord Davidson 
recall that he frankly said that he liked tokens of honour and 
wore them whenever he could.” He made a less successful splash 
in the Commons. Although he spoke with force and candour he 
lacked the successful politician’s instinct for discovering a way 
through his audience’s preconceptions to its mind and heart.” 
After his moderately successful maiden speech, he wrote, ‘I 
shrink more than ever from parliamentary work, for which I 
really have no appetite and no aptitude’.” He could never have 
made ‘a real success of public life’, Beaverbrook contended, 
because he was ‘too forceful and determined’. Many of the same 
qualities that made him a success in wartime administration 
defeated him as a politician. Public criticism cut too deeply into 
him.” He had not the politician’s nose for sensing ulterior 
motives. His political innocence, of course, extended to mech- 
anics as well. ‘On his way to the Admiralty each day he would 
always look in for a quarter of an hour,’ Bonar Law’s secretary, 
Lord Davidson, recalled. ‘and he used to consult Bonar on the 
most trivial things. He didn’t know anything about politics or 
parliamentary procedure or what was expected of a minister — 
he was a complete tycoon.” The judgement is undoubtedly 
exaggerated, but apart from the last phrase, Geddes might have 
agreed with it. 

His duties gave him opportunities to neglect the House. In 
January 1918 he presided at an allied naval conference in 
London and in February he was in Rome discussing with the 
Italian government the use of its ragged fleet. In May he tried 
unsuccessfully to persuade Clemenceau to accept a British 
Admiralissimo and by June he was off to Murmansk, investi- 
gating the bolshevik revolution’s impact on that British-built and 
British-supplied port. He left for the United States in September 
to arrange a joint naval programme, and while there transmitted 
President Wilson’s views on peace terms. Any of these missions 
could have been undertaken by a subordinate. By going himself, 
Geddes was breaking the tedium of marking time in an office 
that no longer challenged him and he was escaping the dis- 
comfort of politics. He seemed to be proving that the navy 
could function with another seated at the head of the board. 
The government’s inattention to important developments in 
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military transport continued to perturb him. In August he wrote 
to Lloyd George pointing out that the French, by placing control 
of all rail transport in the war zone under one (French) man, 
had taken authority over the movement of all allied troops and 
thus had the initiative in determining strategy. He deplored the 
British government’s concession but admired the fact that the 
French had achieved this by taking rail transport out of the 
cumbersome Ministry of War and placed it in the hands of a 
minister of transport.” He remained at his Admiralty post 
because Lloyd George promised him something more to his liking 
when peace came. 

During the same week in December 1918 when he promised 
a cheering election rally in London ‘we will squeeze the German 
lemon until the pips squeak’, Geddes was made chairman of 
the cabinet’s Demobilisation Committee. The choice was signifi- 
cant for his name was supposed to assure the anxious business 
community. With his drive and organisational power Lloyd 
George expected him to bring into line fourteen departments 
that one way or another were involved in demobilisation. 
Although the Lloyd George coalition was returned with an 
enormous majority, with Geddes among it, its authority over 
both workers and soldiers quickly began to crumble. The system 
of demobilising industrial workers and soldiers, devised during 
the war, was cruelly slow and grossly unfair. In accepting the 
job of co-ordinator, Geddes did not just flirt with political 
danger, he courted disaster. In less than six weeks it was widely 
believed that he was insensitive to the aspirations of the nation’s 
heroes, and in the eyes of many soldiers and some newspaper 
editors, he symbolised all that was evil in the demobilisation 
system.” To what extent was Geddes the receiver of ‘just 
desserts’? 

It is generally understood that the demobilisation scheme was 
the result of government expectations that industry would re- 
convert to peacetime production slowly. So the cabinet con- 
tinued to place government contracts even after it appeared the 
products would become surplus.” On the advent of peace, the 
Cabinet Standing Council on Postwar Priority anticipated that 
the ‘supply of materials and the manufacturing capacity of the 
country would be insufficient to meet its needs and the situation 
would be rendered even more difficult by a serious shortage of 
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shipping’. Businessmen in the government, Stanley and Geddes 
among them, argued for making the Board of Trade function 
as a Ministry of Commerce so as to help trade associations locate 
raw materials, procure transport facilities, reconnect the linkages 
of markets and such.” Demobilisation plans calling for selective 
release by need and skill, that is on an industrial selective basis, 
were predicated upon the assumptions of a slow and shaky 
reconversion. Two weeks after becoming co-ordinator of demobi- 
lisation Geddes wrote to Lloyd George: ‘It . . . appears at the 
moment [29 December 1918] that industry is not absorbing the 
worker turned over from war to peace work as rapidly as one 
might expect . . . trade is not showing enterprise and is inclined 
to lean on the government and submit to spoon-feeding in spite 
of the denunciations of government control which appear in the 
press from individuals such as Lord Inchcape.” To Inchcape 
he wrote: “Ihe mere demobilisation of the army is, I find, going 
to be quite a simple thing compared with getting trade on its 
legs again.’ Nevertheless he was anxious to accelerate the dis- 
charges despite employers’ apparent inability to absorb men 
faster. It was ‘inevitable that sooner or later—and I think 
sooner — we will be forced to discharge by age [and] service of 
formation.’ Whole companies or battalions should be discharged 
at once, instead of releasing individuals. If this were done, he 
told Lloyd George, the railroads could convey twice as many 
men. Six weeks had elapsed since armistice, but only forty-two 
thousand men had been released.” 

What turned him against the system was not the fallacy of its 
presuppositions but the pressure from the soldiers and attacks 
by the press. Releasing men nominally made ‘each man’s case 
an individual grievance, and out of the thousands that are dealt 
with twenty grievances a day in the newspapers will create a 
ferment, a volume of criticisms and discontent with the govern- 
ment, and when read by the men abroad longing to get home 
will create a discontent which may become dangerous’.“ He 
complained to Lloyd George that ‘the soldier’ was ‘still looking 
at the manpower of the country as something over which he has 
a prescriptive right for fighting purposes’.” Within ten days 
thousands of soldiers demonstrated at Folkestone, Dover, 
Brighton and in Whitehall. Milner, the war secretary, was deeply 
concerned, and saw as the solution punishment of the leaders 
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after the government got ‘public opinion on our side’. Geddes, 
believing that complaints would continue so long as there was 
cause for them, pressured the War Office, with Haig’s support, 
into altering the system.” Meanwhile, he had the press kept 
informed of the government’s progress. Perhaps because his name 
was frequently raised by demobilisation critics, he was especially 
concerned to see that a spokesman for his Standing Council of 
the Co-ordination of Demobilisation Section hold weekly meet- 
ings with the press, and often included ‘publicity’ on the council’s 
agenda.” Before the Folkestone and Dover riots, he had exerted 
his authority to get from the War Office a programme to be in 
effect by 23 January for the block release of forty thousand 
soldiers a day on the industrial selective basis.” 

Received wisdom has it that Winston Churchill broke the 
demobilisation crisis when not long after 10 January, the date 
he became war secretary, he scrapped industrial selection in 
favour of a length of service basis for discharge. The change is 
thought to have been immediately apparent in the stilling of 
soldier disturbances and a rise in the demobilisation rate to ten 
thousand a day.” The evidence does not support the story. By 
maintaining the industrial selective basis and releasing men en 
bloc the rate of discharge reached thirty-five thousand a day by 
28 January, only five thousand short of the figure Geddes had 
extracted twenty-five days earlier (and a week before Churchill 
entered the War Office) from Milner.” So fast was the army 
being depleted, in fact, that the government’s concern was with 
holding the line to keep a 900,000-man army of occupation to 
ease the tension anticipated by the government’s application of 
the brakes, Churchill announced on 29 January that men over 
age thirty-seven, those who had enlisted before 1 January 1916, 
and those with more than two stripes would be let go. Industrial 
selection would determine priority ‘in the large majority of 
cases’. 

Geddes’ performance as co-ordinator was noticeably affected 
by his impatience with anything that threatened to postpone the 
day on which he could devote his full time to plotting the 
reconstruction of the nation’s transportation infrastructure.” 
Controls, except minimal ones, such as those affecting building 
materials’ prices, were swept away in his rush to get on. His 
Weekly Appreciations of the Industrial Situation of Demobilis- 
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ation, circulated in the war cabinet, exuded a guarded optimism. 
The rate of unemployment continued to grow, he noted, but the 
rate of increase was slowing down.™ Like others in the govern- 
ment, he was undoubtedly influenced by evidence that their 
worst fears were not materialising. Addison and Stanley shared 
Geddes’ opinion.” Therefore, emergency committees could give 
way to departments for the limited controls that continued. 
What Geddes’ motives were, in pushing for a rapid devolution 
of government authority, is open to speculation but clearly he 
had rising unemployment and the insecurity of the business 
community in mind. Criticism aimed at him, particularly by 
those offended by his apparent insensitivity to social reconstruc- 
tion, was largely misdirected.” At January’s end when he passed 
to his brother the demobilisation job, the tangled skeins of 
departments’ separate and sometimes conflicting plans were not 
so much unravelled as cut through. As Lloyd George un- 
doubtedly had anticipated, Geddes dispatched with demobilis- 
ation unrestrained by fears of jeopardising his political future and 
unhampered by doubts about the broader implications of what 
he was doing. 


II 


In asking Geddes, in November 1918, to create an unnamed 
department to revitalise British transport, Lloyd George had in 
mind nothing less than a fundamental reorganisation and re- 
building of all transport services and their integration into a 
single system under state supervision.” Geddes had to forebear 
until the middle of January. With demobilisation under control, 
he began to make preliminary arrangements for transferring the 
railways, canals, docks and Road Board to his planned Ministry 
of Ways and Communications.” Before he left demobilisation, 
he and a staff of trusted co-workers from the Admiralty and 
army transport drafted a bill that encompassed shipping as well 
as inland transport.” In subsequent drafts, the net was thrown 
wider to catch electricity. From these bills and Geddes’ com- 
ments emerges a picture of the most daring and extensive scheme 
for industrial reconstruction. It was the product of men whose 
experience in government was limited in most cases to those 
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war years when grand schemes were possible, even necessary, 
and power and money for them were comparatively easy to 
obtain. The war proved that transportation could not be tackled 
sector by sector. As Geddes objectified the coalition’s campaign 
pledge for a national transportation policy, transportation would 
be looked upon as a single system whose vitality and utility 
could be guaranteed only if it did not slip back into its frag- 
mented and inefficient prewar condition. “The vigorous setting in 
motion of the whole transportation mechanism, and more par- 
ticularly the railways’, wrote Geddes’ drafting body, ‘is a task 
which only government can deal with.” Moreover, it was a 
matter that had to be resolved quickly. While the fate of war- 
time controls hung in limbo, and the lessons of the war were 
still freshly in mind, the government had the initiative.” 

The heart of the draft bill, and closest to Geddes’ heart, was 
the railways. Under government control but actually under the 
administration of a joint board of railway company managers 
during the war, the industry got a good deal (guaranteed profits) 
at a substantial cost (fixed rates). Because costs soared beyond 
revenues, the companies perforce neglected development, re- 
placement and even maintenance. Thus, at the war’s end, while 
the state was paying £90 million annually in subsidies, the 
condition of the railways had greatly deteriorated. The govern- 
ment was pledged to continue subsidies for two years after the 
war was concluded. Whether the government would purchase 
the companies was unclear. It seemed to be the logical course; 
before the war, railway nationalisation was widely believed to 
be inevitable. The principle appeared in one draft of the Lloyd 
George—Bonar Law election manifesto (but was deleted from the 
final draft). The government’s bill introduced in February 
omitted nationalisation, but included a mechanism for the 
government to take ownership of railways and other controlled 
services by use of an Order-in-Council if it chose to do so at a 
future date. Geddes himself said that he hoped that the railways 
would not be nationalised, but he would not discount that 
possibility.” As he told the House in March 1919, with the 
nation’s transport companies in such sorry shape ‘it appears 
almost inevitable that to a greater or less extent we must forego 
the luxuries of competition; we must forego private interest and 


local interest in the interest of the state’.°° Despite railway 
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owners’ apparent resignation to state ownership there is only 
the scantiest circumstantial evidence to suggest that a railway 
nationalisation bill ‘would have had a speedy passage through 
parliament in 1919°.% The fight would have been long if not 
hard, and after the June furore surrounding the Sankey Report 
on the coal mines, the chances of passing any nationalisation 
bill sharply declined.** Geddes had two years before he had to 
fit the railways more precisely and permanently into the trans- 
port programme. 

Within six months of introducing his bill, however, that 
programme lay in ruins. The essential portions not lopped off 
by Geddes’ fellow cabinet members were pruned by the Com- 
mons. The decision not to nationalise the railways immediately 
without question weakened the wartime momentum for a unified 
transport system under government auspices. But the national- 
isation question detracts from the fundamental significance of 
the denouement of Geddes’ programme. Initially it was the 
government that slowed the momentum by its piecemeal retreat 
from the notion, conceived by Lloyd George and given concrete 
form by Geddes, that all transport facilities, roads, docks and 
electricity were parts of one service system and were to be inte- 
grated and modernised by the state. In mid-February when the 
cabinet took up the draft bill for a Ministry of Ways and 
Communications, Geddes met resistance. Inspiring this were not 
financial considerations but interdepartmental jealousies. Spokes- 
men for the Board of Trade opposed the new Ministry taking 
control of electricity. Another obstacle was cabinet timidity in 
facing the extra-parliamentary influence of interests affected by 
the bill. A spokeman for the Ministry of Shipping insisted that 
the ‘shipping community’ would raise ‘the very strongest protest’ 
against its inclusion in the proposed Ministry’s purview. Some 
members warned that important dock authorities, ‘especially 
those of Liverpool, London and Glasgow’, would fight for re- 
tention of their mdependence. Local government ‘would raise 
very strong opposition’ to the Ministry’s power to acquire tram- 
ways. Over Geddes’ objections, seconded very weakly by the 
prime minister, the cabinet stripped the bill of shipping and 
tramways on the grounds that this would enhance its chances 
in parliament. Docks and electricity (which was to be nationalised 
by a Board of Trade bill and then transferred to the new 
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Ministry) were retained. So was the clause empowering Geddes 
by Order-in-Council to nationalise the railways. The concept 
embodied in the original bill, however, was lost in the com- 
promise.” 

In the Commons, harbours, docks and electricity were excised, 
as were the authority to nationalise the railways and much of 
the power over the roads. While almost totally emasculating the 
already disfigured bill, the deletions only emphasised the cabinet’s 
February decision. The Ministry of Transport, as Ways and 
Communications was renamed by the Lords, should not have 
authority to rationalise transport as a system. Geddes was left 
only with the regulation of certain units over which his authority 
had only limited value. Because regulated sectors competed with 
unregulated sectors, directly affected one another’s development 
and rates, and so forth, the new Ministry was hemmed in, so 
that the possibilities of using its powers to improve the equipment 
and operations of services in its domain were negligible.” That 
he hoped to consolidate not only services regulated in wartime, 
but others, like roads, docks and harbours, which had escaped 
state control, attests to his faith and political inexperience. It 
also reveals how far astray from reality Lloyd George could lead 
him. As the bill limped through the gauntlet, Geddes fought 
each excision and tried to stir the prime minister with gentle 
reminders of his commitment, into holding the bill together. He 
hinted at resignation if electricity and docks were dropped: 
‘You might then as well let the bill go altogether.” In his mind 
the erosion of his bill in the House was partly the fault of the 
cabinet’s leadership. If the government were going to honour 
its commitment to his programme, he wrote to the prime 
minister, ‘the House of Commons has got to be held up to the 
hit’. His threats and appeals were useless; Lloyd George was 
busy in Paris. Geddes had to do battle without the aid of his 
patron. 

During the battle, his relations with many fellow tories soured. 
They thought they detected in his impatience a distrust of par- 
liament that manifested itself in the clause permitting national- 
isation by Order-of-Council. Like Lloyd George, he was keen 
on strengthening the government’s hand, particularly for dealing 
with the unco-operative owners, but Geddes actually seems to 
have been most interested in avoiding parliament. When it came 
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time to nationalise, he wrote to Lloyd George, parliament ‘will 
inevitably slow down the machine and clog the work’.” To the 
Commons he spoke of the need for his Ministry to have dis- 
cretionary power, and argued that his way was both expeditious 
and efficient. By integrating formerly competitive services, he 
said he could give commerce and industry the best transport 
for its money. M.P.s did not agree. While they talked of cutting 
red tape and urged the state to facilitate trade, they balked when 
he tried to do both; ‘90 per cent of the Members seem to stick 
at the theory and are reluctant to put it into practice.’ Every- 
one, he complained to Lloyd George, said it was not a bad bill 
and was a good thing for everyone else’s interest, but not for 
their own particular interest. Perhaps parliamentary manners 
eluded him but the shallowness of his own party’s devotion to 
reconstruction did not. In the aftermath of the rocky second 
reading, he wrote, ‘I would prefer an out-and-out tory to a tory 
giving lip service to progress, and throwing out grappling hooks 
all the time to prevent anything being changed’. Five months 
before his Ministry had come into existence officially, his ex- 
perience taught him that ‘if you scrape the white-wash of 
progress off 90 per cent of the coalitionists, they are hard-shelled 
tories still, and unless we are going to get blocked, they are either 
to be converted or reverted’.”° The remark might have made a 
fitting epitaph for reconstruction’s tomb. 

Even the coalition’s leaders could not dispel the suspicion 
that Geddes and his ambitious scheme aroused in the House. 
Where he saw ‘progress’, some members were inclined to see a 
grab for power, an inclination fortified by a more general sus- 
picion of the motives of a secretive war cabinet. The Times, 
comparing Geddes’ introduction of the bill in February with his 
defence of its truncated form in July, summarised one reason for 
tory distrust and the effect that it had on Geddes: ‘The mag- 
nificent and haughty Sir Eric Geddes, who had assumed for 
months all the airs of an Emperor of Ways and Means, now 
appeared as an individual of sadly diminished nature.”™ 
Badgered by questions of his super-powers, he finally protested 
that he did not intend to nationalise railways, but by July 1919 
he had become ‘the scapegoat of those who opposed government 
interference in private industry’. Some members said his plans 
were autocratic, an epithet that stuck to him through his brief 
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stint in the Commons and, it is argued, ‘limited his effectiveness’ 
there.” 

At the end of January he severed his ties with the North- 
Eastern and thereby symbolically cut himself off from business. 
For nearly a year he seems to have worked at making a political 
career for himself. Although the Ministry of Transport Act given 
the Royal Assent in August was a shadow of the original, trans- 
port was his ‘religion’. Several weeks later he told Riddell: ‘It 
interests me more than anything else.” He talked of quitting, 
but he still believed that something of his original programme 
could be salvaged and that Eric Geddes could do great things 
at Transport. He returned to an earlier theme: transportation 
could be more than a handmaid of trade and commerce. It could 
be ‘part of our fiscal machinery’. As such it would find useful 
application in social and economic reconstruction. Differing 
rates for domestic and foreign businesses using rail and dock 
facilities could be applied as a protective device, and one that 
avoided the tariff issue. He suggested to Lloyd George that the 
state inaugurate transport services ‘on a directly non-commercial 
basis’ in order to subsidise indirectly housing and agricultural 
programmes. With rate adjustments, he said, the state could 
produce revenues to offset the cost of unprofitable services for 
reconstruction. He was aware that these proposals had pitfalls, 
the most dangerous of which was parliament’s suspicion, but 
the prime minister was urging him onward. Lloyd George told 
him to ‘look upon the country as a great estate . . . to be 
developed as a whole in the interests of the community’ by, 
among other things, a transportation policy. As a result of his 
experience with the Ways and Communications Bill, however, 
the minister of transport was chary of such grand designs. Unless 
the state was prepared to nationalise transport services, he wrote, 
his Ministry was too restricted to develop the ‘great estate’. 

Two months later Transport’s authority was further circum- 
scribed when a Commons committee voted to amend the Elec- 
tricity Supply Bill to prevent transfer to Geddes’ department. 
He wrote that this was a ‘grievous mistake’ that would ‘cause 
almost irreparable harm in the next ten years’ to electrical 
development. The Board of Trade, which had played a major 
role in mutilating his Ways and Communications Bill, would be 
electricity’s graveyard: the board’s ‘past record, its outlook and 
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[its other] functions’ bore witness to the committee’s error. The 
reconstructionist’s insight flickered: ‘I look upon the develop- 
ment of power for transportation, and for industry, as so inter- 
dependent that I think a mistake, little short of criminal, is being 
made in separating them today.”’* He expected the prime 
minister to lead a divided government into beating back a com- 
mittee decision (reached by a twenty-two to four vote) in a 
Commons suspicious of the minister of transport and increasingly 
hostile to reconstruction spending. Denied electricity, he was 
practically speaking a minister of railways. As of November 1919, 
his responsibility was to effect a permanent settlement before 
the two-year interim arrangement expired. He made one last 
attempt, in February 1920, to hold on to his temporary control 
of docks and power to nationalise canals, and when he failed 
he had little to do except make a railway settlement.”” 

That agreement, the Railways Act of 1921, was his greatest 
political accomplishment. Recently described as ‘very nearly, but 
not quite, an outstanding’ piece of legislation’, it enabled the 
government gracefully to make its inevitable exit from the 
railway business.** The credit must go almost entirely to him 
and to the two unions involved, the National Union of Railway- 
men and the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen. The cabinet offered almost no guidance; parliament 
delayed the bill to scrutinise what the ‘Napoleon of Transport’ 
offered without offering any substantive contribution of its own; 
and the owners fumed and fussed and generally dragged their 
feet. The railway workers’ contribution was to stun the govern- 
ment and particularly Geddes with a paralysing strike in the 
autumn of 1919. After a rather clumsy and mulish handling of 
the government’s case, Geddes began to learn something about 
industrial relations. Following the strike settlement his Ministry 
offered the unions an imaginative and fair system of arbitration 
by a board representing in equal numbers management, unions 
and the public. Moreover, he conceded that settlements were to 
be national. When the system got its first test in April 1920, and 
the verdict was in favour of a cost of living increase, Geddes 
was upset because the costs to the state (as the railways were 
still subsidised) were substantial. But his newly acquired political 
sensitivity quickly brought him around to acceptance of the 
wage increase, In June he incorporated the arbitration system 
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into his plans for reorganising the railways, and went even 
beyond that by providing for union representatives to sit on the 
boards of directors of the companies. 

Like his father, he had for years believed in amalgamating 
railways into regional systems.” Unless the cabinet desired 
nationalisation, a policy, he said, that he did not favour but 
gave every indication of executing if so instructed, his solution 
was to force the weak and strong companies in each of seven 
districts to pool their resources. When his request in May 1920 
for a cabinet discussion on policy was ignored, he proceeded on 
his own with a White Paper containing the measures discussed, 
and proposing to retain for the Ministry indirect control over 
the companies’ capital spending (primarily as a leverage to foster 
efficiency, standardisation and development).”° Four months 
later, in a stridently hostile reply, the disunited owners demanded 
the security of a financial guarantee of profits extending beyond 
decontrol. Their attempt to arouse business sympathy in a cam- 
paign fashioned after the coal owners’, was met by Geddes’ trump. 
The Federation of British Industries supported him. Unlike 
Geddes, the F.B.I. was no friend of subsidies or controls, but 
like the transport minister it was ready to eliminate much intra- 
national competition for the sake of British industry as a whole. 
Geddes could never have secured a subsidy from the Commons. 
He had enough trouble with parliament over his Ministry’s 
financial needs. Although the owners finally agreed to four 
regional systems, the financial question produced almost a per- 
sonal quarrel." To break the deadlock, he offered to settle the 
companies’ claims arising out of complicated wartime agreements 
that covered maintenance, destroyed stock and the equipment 
that had been taken to France. To be free and clear of the 
railways the state would pay £60 million. To the owners, who 
had already missed interim dividends because the minister was 
withholding subsidies to force a settlement, the £60 million 
looked very attractive. To complete the deal, the owners reached 
an accommodation with the unions, initiated by J. H. Thomas, 
which abandoned the principle of union men on the boards of 
directors in return for the companies’ support for Transport’s 
arbitration mechanism. the National Wages Board. 

Geddes got regional amalgamation, cut the financial strings 
tymg the railways to the state and left behind industrial peace. 
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Along the way, however, he shed Transport’s authority to force 
railway improvements. Though it was a significant concession, 
it must be judged not only in terms of how government might 
have prevented the gradual decline of the nation’s rail system 
through the interwar years, but also in terms of the distance that 
Geddes had been forced before 1920 from his lofty goals of 
1918. Even after being driven into the restrictive cubicle of a 
railways minister, his relations with the Commons were unsatis- 
factory. The Select Committee on National Expenditure, chaired 
by one of the Great Northern’s owners who was also an ardent 
critic of Transport, went after Geddes’ department with a ven- 
geance, describing it as ‘grandiose’ but without identifying a 
single item of errant expenditure. The committee appeared petty 
by refusing to send Geddes a copy of its Report on the grounds 
that Transport lacked authority and ‘on general principles’. 
No less disagreeable was his rapport with the resurgent Treasury. 
In 1919 it was going to charge the entire costs of the railway 
strike to Transport, and in 1921 it was attempting to derail the 
Railways Supplemental Estimates.” 

Unlike Christopher Addison, however, Geddes knew when he 
was beaten. Hemmed in by parliamentary sniping, Treasury 
querulousness and cabinet listlessness and caution, he wanted 
to get out of the government in July 1921.%* His department, 
‘perhaps the grandest scheme of the coalition government [had] 
turned out in practice to function as a caretaking Ministry’.* 
With the Railways Bill nearing enactment, there would be no 
need for a Ministry of Transport. In 1921 trade was bad, unem- 
ployment was seriously high and growing, and the voters in 
by-elections were unmistakably accusing the government of 
wasting their money. What difference Geddes’ Ways and Com- 
munications programme would have made is debatable, but by 
July 1921 it no longer mattered. Lloyd George was fighting to 
hold on to government. He urged Geddes to stay on until the 
Railways Bill was through, and he asked at the same time that 
Geddes take charge of an “economy campaign” in government 


departments’.”* 


IV 


The last phase of Geddes’ public career is in some respects the 
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most problematical. As history has handed it down to us, his 
reputation is based more on the ‘axe affair’ than any other of 
his public deeds. As the axe-man, it is believed, his true character 
emerged : insensitive toward social welfare; indifferent to state- 
supported education (‘the English philistine not merely suspects, 
he really dislikes, education’); eager to serve his fellow business- 
men by reducing government costs and therefore taxes; and 
respectful more of the national debt’s holders than of the 
veterans.”" Some of the committee members fit the type. The 
axe wielder, however, was known to parliament, the Treasury 
and successive chancellors as an improvident spender, even when 
functioning within a department considerably more modest than 
the one his expansive and expensive reconstruction plans called 
for. Indeed, when the committee was announced, the selection 
of Geddes was regarded as a ‘piece of cynicism’.”* The apparent 
contradiction is explained as a change of heart. In 1921, the 
argument runs, he wanted revenge for the ruin of his railways 
modernisation plans by earlier economisers.”® Contemporaries 
attributed many undesirable character traits to him, but venge- 
fulness was not among them. Moreover, one may wonder upon 
whom he was wreaking vengeance? The cabinet, at the prime 
minister’s and chancellor’s instigation, created the committee and 
told it to slice some £100 million from supply services. It offered 
no guidelines. Was Geddes biting his master’s hand or merely 
digging up his flowers? Was he the prime minister’s and chan- 
cellor’s unhooded henchman? It it difficult to believe that these 
two men did not know what they were doing. Of the other 
members of the axe group, Lords Inchcape and Farringdon, Sir 
Joseph Maclay and Sir Guy Granet, some were known to be 
anti-waste critics of the coalition.” It seems curious, unless one 
forgets by whom and for what the committee was conjured up, 
to find it described as ‘a typical rich man’s economy drive... 
[which] may help to explain why the British people have a 
profound distaste for businessmen in politics’. How lightly rests 
the burden of cabinet responsibility when culpability menaces 
popularity. 

It is unnecessary to impute vengeance or call forth Geddes’ 
business background to explain why the reconstructionist and 
spender became a fierce economiser. The contradiction is more 
apparent than real. To be sure, he was ‘embittered’ by the 
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wrecking first of Ways and Communications and later his rail- 
way programme. Moreover, he was undoubtedly influenced by 
the failure of trade to sustain the prosperity of 1919-20. Despite 
the obvious impact on him of a transition that did not proceed 
as expected, there is continuity in his attitudes and actions. The 
greatest change from 1919 to August 1921, when he was named 
chairman of the economy committee, was a change in the policy 
he was called upon to shepherd. Geddes did not embark on his 
own. He took his cues from the man upon whom his public 
career depended. Addison noted that Lloyd George’s business- 
men (he excented Rhondda) were disinclined ‘to be drawn into 
discussion and formulation of public policy, except so far as 
their executive responsibilities were concerned’.” Like other 
political parvenus (Robert Horne and Auckland Geddes among 
them), Eric Geddes was more willing than the Chamberlains or 
Churchills to stand aside while the Alices scurried after the 
rabbit down the hole into wonderland. The former were not 
‘careerists, as Auckland Geddes said, nor were they strong party 
men. Their fortunes rose and ebbed with Lloyd George, and it 
was to him they looked. 

The ‘economy campaign’ represented an escalation in the 
prime minister’s defensive action against the growing menace 
of anti-waste clamour. Moreover it was a manoeuvre to derail 
the tory malcontents snatching at issues to help derail the 
coalition. Lloyd George could not take anti-waste entirely 
seriously, for he still thought in terms of wartime finance. Even 
as the ‘axe’ committee was trying to pare £100 million from 
the budget to make it balance, Lloyd George was trying to fire 
up suprort for adding £250 million to state spending on public 
works."” But anti-waste feeling was drawing blood in by-elections. 
so he determined to counter-attack with a campaign of the 
government’s. It is significant that he entrusted neither the House 
nor the cabinet to lead the charge. Perhaps he wanted neither 
to profit from the publicity. Neither body received the news of 
the committee with joy.* The use of outsiders, even if led by 
a cabinet minister, raised questions of the committee’s consti- 
tutional standing. More commonly the committee aroused 
scepticism because of its chairman’s fiscal record.** J. H. Thomas 
delicately summed up the public hostility: ‘The Geddes com- 
mittee has been properly buggered up and not even Jesus Christ 
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himself could pull it out of the fire!”’* The cabinet found that 
as of 15 August J. R. Clynes, parliamentary leader of labour, 
took no great interest in the committee, and Asquith’s only 
objection lay in the hullabaloo of publicity created by the 
government.” To the critics it was a charade, a publicity stunt 
aimed at gulling uneasy businessmen into believing that its own 
were taking matters in hand. The choice of chairman and the 
fact that the committee would report to the cabinet looked 
suspicious. Potential victims of the anti-waste clamour not only 
shared the scepticism, but took comfort in it: “The Geddes 
Committee may propose, but the government will dispose’, wrote 
the Scottish Educational Journal.” Left or right, critics did not 
expect what happened. Did Geddes deceive them? Or did 
others ? 

The committee’s reports went to the cabinet in December and 
January. Before they were published, cabinet committees re- 
viewed and modified them.” The axe attacked sacred cows of 
both left and right: of £86 million in savings it recommended, 
over half came from military estimates. Education’s budget, it 
said, should be trimmed by over 30 per cent and the state’s con- 
tribution to health services likewise should be reduced. It recom- 
mended terminating entire departments (including Transport, 
Mines, Overseas Trade and Labour) and abolishing employment 
exchanges. There was an odd roundness in its figures and even- 
ness in its percentages. Its chief victims were the recently bloated 
and the new departments. In the cabinet committees the greatest 
fights centred about military and education estimates. In both 
cases, the recommended cuts were considerably reduced; naval 
reductions were half and education’s one-third of the committee’s 
figures. Within the coalition, they ‘set off a first-rate fireworks 
display’. They helped to make the liberals anxious for a 
general election before any real budget cuts were taken.” And 
they strengthened the tory leaders’ position in dealing with 
malcontents.” In short, the axe served its political purpose by 
dispersing anti-waste pressure and depriving the growing body 
of anti-coalitionist tories of a weapon. However, the manoeuvre 
was costly for it solidified and strengthened labour and con- 
tributed to a sharper delineation of political sentiment.” 

Furthermore, it was the committee and not its creator that 
took the spotlight of the economy issue and captured the atten- 
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tion of its critics and its fans. ‘Previous criticisms were forgotten 
and the Report and its authors were covered with general 
approval’ by retrenchment’s fans. Now that it seemed to reinforce 
their position, they embraced it.** The Times, cynical at the 
committee’s birth (‘untutored financiers might fail to appreciate 
the niceties of getting the greatest public effect out of the least 
departmental retrenchment’) was adulatory of the Report and 
its authors.’ No less than others, the paper forgot the com- 
mittee’s source. Equally absorbed by the committee’s work were 
its critics. With that curious blend of snobbery and humanity 
of certain socialists from the professional classes, the New States- 
man described the Report as the ‘shopkeepers’ calculus’. “The 
fundamental vice of Sir Eric Geddes and his friends is that they 
had no sound principle to guide them in their search for econo- 
mies’, and thus applied the ‘shopkeepers’ calculus’.“** While 
blaming the government for not appointing a more representa- 
tive committee, the journal did not look upon the axe as Lloyd 
George’s instrument. Clynes and J. H. Thomas, however, seem 
to have done so." Their understanding did not prevail, for ‘the 
“Geddes axe” became a by-word for callous meanness’.*** 
Geddes was proud of his work, but he never evinced the 
pleasure that Inchcape got in rubbing the faces of the axe’s 
victims in the carnage. If Lloyd George genuinely disapproved 
of the general tenor of the Report or had regrets about appointing 
the committee in the first place, he kept those opinions to him- 
self. ‘The managers and the millionaires had done what they 
were supposed to do. And they had done it according to the 
prevailing opinion about the relationship of state spending and 
the revival of trade.” After three years of deficit spending, the 
government was going into its fourth with revenues falling. Mean- 
while the cost of social services ballooned well beyond anything 
predicted in 1919. This was true of education no less than of 
housing.” Where the Geddes axe cut was where the Treasury 
or chancellor or any other vessel of orthodox economic views 
would have cut. There was nothing peculiarly philistine about 
the axe. As The Nation and The Athenaeum observed : ‘Sir Eric 
Geddes had only undertaken the survey which Sir Warren 
Fisher, permanent secretary to the Treasury, should have com- 
pleted two years ago.” Unless this is fully perceived, the origins 
and pervasiveness of the fiscal and monetary thought world in 
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the cabinet and outside is misunderstood. Committee advice and 
government opinion were not so far apart. However, by the 
same token, we should not confuse them or we would be likely 
to forget that ultimately the politicians ‘dispose’. To read that 
the axe ‘slaughtered’ Fisher’s part-time continuation schools 
evokes a striking image, but a misleading one.” The chain of 
cause and effect neglects not only the government that composed 
the budget, but also the Commons that voted it. The cabinet 
forged the axe; the cuts were self-inflicted. 

In November 1921 Geddes quietly resigned from Transport 
and three months later stepped down from his seat in the 
Commons. Apart from a few brief sallies into campaigns, such 
as the one in 1923 to help Churchill get elected as an independent 
anti-socialist, his withdrawal from politics was complete. His 
friends at the Federation of British Industries elected him their 
president for 1923-4. As he had broken economically and 
politically with the railways, the closest he could get to trans- 
portation was Dunlop Rubber: he became its chairman in 1923. 
Six years later he became chairman of Imperial Airways, and 
in 1934 he was in the public eye once more when the company 
realised its goal of service from Great Britain to Australia. When 
he died in 1937 only two former coalition ministers attended the 
memorial service, his brother and Lloyd George. 


Beatrice Webb misjudged Geddes in her diary by describing the 
new recruit to Munitions as a ‘temporary bureaucrat’. She 
under-estimated Lloyd George as well. Under the master poli- 
tician’s tutelage, the politically innocent technocrat was given 
opportunities to prove a most dedicated and talented ‘hustler’. 
The basis of their relationship and the key to Geddes’ rise to the 
cabinet was his loyalty and unswerving deference to Lloyd 
George. Geddes was susceptible to his chief’s alluring genius for 
conjuring up innovative schemes, seemingly undaunted by such 
practical considerations as money or political prejudice. Having 
experience of the weaknesses of the nation’s economy revealed by 
the test of war and with the corrective effects of state control, 
when he was coaxed by Lloyd George into planning a funda- 
mental reorganisation of the nation’s transport and communi- 
cations network, he made some of the same assumptions about 
the postwar use of wartime controls as did the authors of labour’s 
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1918 manifesto. His objective, however, was state rationalisation 
of private enterprise. But like labour he lacked such political 
experience as might have tempered his enthusiasm and expect- 
ations. 

He disliked politics, but he was one of the few businessmen 
to remain with the government after the war. Lloyd George 
persuaded him to stay to launch the Ways and Communications 
scheme, the most ambitious of all reconstruction plans. However, 
Geddes was on his own in a cabinet jealous of the proposed 
Ministry’s power and in a House suspicious of his motives. Not 
only did he fail to keep his bill from being whittled away into 
insignificance, but he hardened his fellow tories’ resolve to fight 
state interference in private industry. Debated amidst the con- 
troversy surrounding the Sankey Coal Commission Report, the 
coalition’s ‘best find’ from business and his measure fell victim 
to a rising tide of anti-nationalisation sentiment, but earned him 
rather uncertain support from labour. Whether it was a desire 
for revenge that three years later caused him to swing the 
economy axe with seemingly ruthless vigour is open to question. 
The man had an unblemished record of taking his cues not from 
ideology or party, but from Lloyd George. What is certain is 
that a fuller understanding of Geddes’ career in government 
compels us to reconsider his role as one of the demons in labour’s 
saga. 


5 Labour in Decline 1910-14" 


ROY DOUGLAS 


Was the Labour Party winning or losing support at the outbreak 
of the First World War? The answer to this question may throw 
some useful light not only on the political situation before 1914, 
but also on the Labour Party’s rise to power after 1918. If the 
Labour Party was making great incursions into the working-class 
vote before 1914, then we are probably led to the conclusion 
that the war merely hastened a process which would have 
occurred in any event; while if the evidence shows that labour’s 
roots among working people were shallow in 1914, this strongly 
suggests that it was events which occurred during and after the 
war which provide the main explanation of labour’s subsequent 
advance. 

The present article seeks to discover the condition of labour’s 
political health in the few years immediately preceding the war: 
how its members stood in relation to each other, to the other 
parties and to the electorate. Some kinds of evidence — notably 
labour’s results in the two general elections of 1910 and in the 
subsequent by-elections — necessarily bulk large in such a study, 
not because the events themselves were particularly momentous 
but because they give a reasonably objective indication of how 
the Labour Party was faring. 

Nearly all of the working men who sat in parliament during 
the nineteenth century were ‘liberal-labour (or ‘lib-labs’, as they 
were usually called) — accepting the liberal Whip, but reserving 
a measure of independence on matters which bore directly on 
working-class interests. In 1900, however, the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee (L.R.C.) was formed, as a rather loose 
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alliance between the Independent Labour Party (I.L.P.), the 
Social Democratic Federation, the Fabian Society, and certain 
trade unions. Three years later, the L.R.C. declared itself com- 
pletely independent of the older political parties. In that same 
year 1903, however, a series of arrangements was concluded 
between the organisers of the L.R.C. and the Liberal Party, 
which resulted in the two movements avoiding conflicts in most 
of those constituencies where rivalry between them would be 
likely to produce a unionist victory.” In 1906, twenty-nine 
L.R.C. M.P.s were elected. With one sympathiser from outside 
their ranks, they constituted themselves the Labour Party, with 
its own Whips and parliamentary organisation. 

Almost immediately the new party was formed, it achieved 
a remarkable success. The liberal government proposed a ‘Trades 
Disputes Bill. A labour M.P. moved what was in form a new 
bill, but in substance an amendment to the old one, which 
provided that trade unions should be immune from actions for 
damages in tort. Campbell-Bannerman, the prime minister, 
intervened in favour of the labour proposal, which was then 
carried with remarkably little trouble. 

After this achievement, however, the Labour Party seems to 
have had little effect in the House of Commons for the re- 
mainder of the 1906 parliament. For nearly all purposes, the 
labour M.P.s could be lumped together with the liberals. The 
official Liberal Magazine, for example, frequently failed to 
distinguish between the two parties at all, joining them together 
under the convenient term ‘ministerialists’. 

One important change, however, affected the future com- 
position of the two parties. In 1908, the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain (M.F.G.B.), most powerful of all the trade unions, 
held a ballot of its members on whether to throw in its lot with 
the Labour Party. Reactions varied greatly in different areas. 
Some, such as Scotland and Lancashire, voted overwhelmingly 
in favour; others—notably the various north-west midland 
groups — voted equally overwhelmingly against. A majority of 
the federation decided in favour of affiliation, and the M.F.G.B. 
called upon its M.P.s (most of whom were sitting as ‘lib-labs’) 
to defend their seats at the next general election in the Labour 
Party interest. 

At the general election of January 1910, the electoral arrange- 
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ments between the Liberal and Labour Parties were for the 
most part unaltered. Forty labour M.P.s were returned, not one 
of whom had had liberal opposition. Presumably many of the 
votes which went to victorious labour candidates were really 
liberal votes, and were given to the labour man only because no 
liberal candidate was in the field. 

The constituencies with M.F.G.B. M.P.s were very important. 
Three of those M.P.s— all from north-east England — refused to 
transfer their party at the federation’s request. The federation 
could no longer support them, but none of them had labour 
opposition, and all were elected. The remaining M.P.s from the 
M.F.G.B. all stood for election as labour candidates, but in the 
great majority of cases they retained the support of their local 
liberal organisations. Only one of them had a liberal opponent. 
The majority even received assistance which was active rather 
than passive. In South Glamorganshire, the local liberal presi- 
dent later declared that 


. nearly the whole of the work of organisation had fallen 
upon the shoulders of the Liberal Party, and the arranging 
of public meetings and social functions had also been carried 
out by the liberals.’ 


Nor were such arrangements necessarily one-sided. In north-east 
Derbyshire, the Derbyshire Miners’ Association made contribu- 
tions to the local Liberal Association (described as a ‘purely 
working-class body’) right down in 1912.° Indeed, the miners 
were sometimes the mainstay of the local liberals. In the mid- 
Derbyshire by-election of 1909, a collusive arrangement between 
the local liberals and the Labour Party resulted in the adoption 
of a mining trade union official, J. G. Hancock, as labour 
candidate for a hitherto liberal seat. A leading local liberal 
averred that 


. . . So liberal are the miners that we have had more difficulty 
with some of them than with any other class on account of our 
adoption of Mr Hancock. They have hesitated to endorse the 
candidature lest it should imply a slight upon liberalism.* 


The M.F.G.B. was by no means ill-disposed towards the arrange- 
ments concluded between their candidates and local liberals. Yet 
the Labour Party’s constitution insisted on independence. As one 
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labour candidate was told, ‘executive considers consultation quite 
proper; joint organisation contrary to constitution’.° Consider- 
ations of political logistics drove the M.F.G.B. to ask whether 
the Labour Party executive ‘had power to relax the stringency 
of the constitution in the case of several of their candidates’.° 
The answer was negative; but close alliances were inevitable in 
the circumstances. It would be somewhat fatuous to expect the 
Miners’ Federation M.P.s to commit certain political suicide by 
rejecting the proffered liberal assistance. 

The general election of January 1910 was followed by another 
in December. For financial reasons (which will be discussed 
later), the number of Labour Party candidates was considerably 
reduced, but its representation was increased from forty to forty- 
two. As in January, no labour M.P. was victorious in a tri- 
angular contest, but on this occasion two who had had no 
unionist opponent were successful in straight fights against 
liberals. 

From an examination of the results in the two 1910 general 
elections, it is possible to obtain some information which indi- 
cates the proportions in which labour was winning support from 
liberals and from unionists. There are really two quite separate 
questions here: how many voters would prefer to vote labour 
if a labour candidate stood in a three-cornered contest; and how 
many would turn to labour in preference to the other major 
party if their own man did not run. 

The electoral arrangements between liberals and labour were 
based on two different concealed assumptions: first, that a party 
exercised a substantial influence over its supporters in the absence 
of a candidate of its own nomination; and, second, that most 
liberals would vote labour in the absence of a liberal, while most 
labour men would choose a liberal as their next preference. 
These assumptions were perhaps to an extent antagonistic; but 
the second seems to have been held the more strongly, and is 
the easier to test. 

There were several towns where two M.P.s were returned for 
an undivided constituency, each elector being entitled to two 
votes. In January 1910, the Labour Party advanced candidates 
in thirteen of these towns; in December 1910, in twelve. In all 
cases only one labour candidate was put forward for the two 
seats. In all but one case there was only one liberal, and the 
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labour man was effectively in harness with him against the 
unionists. ‘The combinations in which the electors used their two 
votes in these places were not officially disclosed, although in 
some cases these were published unofficially in local newspapers." 
The direct evidence, where it exists, and the indirect evidence 
elsewhere, suggests that there was great cohesion between the 
liberal and labour voters; that few of either party ‘plumped’ 
for their own man and failed to use the second vote — or, alter- 
natively, used that second vote for a unionist. In most of these 
two-member constituencies, the votes for the winning candidates 
were close to, or in excess of, ten thousand each. Only twice 
was the difference between liberal and labour polls as great as 
eight hundred. In both of these instances, men who had formerly 
sat as liberal M.P.s for the constituencies concerned were seeking 
election as independents, and no doubt attracted a considerable 
number of second votes from liberals. ‘Taking all the twenty-four 
cases where there was room for both parties to return their 
candidates, the mean difference between their respective polls 
was only 342 votes. In Blackburn in December, only eight votes 
separated them; in Stockport, the interval was thirty-seven votes 
in January and seventy-five in December. In these double- 
member constituencies at any rate it seems fairly certain that 
the overwhelming majority both of liberal and labour voters 
would not hesitate to give their second vote to the other of those 
two parties. 

Other data helps us to make a sort of numerical estimate of 
the second preferences of 1910 labour voters. There were 328 
single-member constituencies where there was a straight fight 
between liberal and unionist both in January and in December, 
and a further seven double-member constituencies where two 
liberals and two unionists were the only candidates on both 
occasions. In January, the liberals polled an average of 50.73 
per cent of the votes cast for these 342 seats; in December they 
polled 50.34 per cent. These figures are so exceedingly close that 
for all practical purposes we may say there was no overall swing 
at all between the two elections, so far as the two main parties 
were concerned. 

In three cases there was a straight fight between liberal and 
unionist, in January 1910, and a triangular contest between 
liberal, unionist and labour in December.’ In sixteen cases there 
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was a triangular contest in January but the labour man with- 
drew in December. In the first three examples, the mean liberal 
vote in January was 65.7 per cent and the unionist 34.3 per 
cent; in December, the liberal vote was 47.6 per cent, the labour 
vote 18.5 per cent, and the unionist 33.9 per cent. This suggests 
that practically all the December labour voters were men who 
had voted liberal in January. A markedly different picture, 
however, is provided by the sixteen December withdrawals.” 
The January votes had been 46 per cent liberal, 36.5 per cent 
unionist and 17.5 per cent labour; the December votes were 56 
per cent liberal and 44 per cent unionist: an approximate 
partitioning of 3:2 in favour of the liberal. This preponderance 
for the liberals is by no means overwhelming; and in five cases 
the majority of the January labour voters seems actually to have 
preferred the unionist in December.” Evidence for the existence 
of a ‘con-lab’ attitude in certain places may also be drawn from 
the result in West Fife — the only constituency which had had a 
three-cornered contest in January, but from which the unionist 
withdrew in December. A comparison of the figures there 
suggests that the unionist vote went almost entirely to the labour 
candidate, and this cost the liberal his seat.” It is important to 
note, however, that twelve of the sixteen labour withdrawals 
occurred in Scotland or north-west England. The local liberal 
organisers had noted in 1908 that labour was making consider- 
able incursions into unionist support in Scotland, while north- 
west England was notoriously an area where unionist working 
men were abundant.” Thus considerable caution must be exer- 
cised in making the general assumption that liberals and labour 
were ‘fishing in the same pond’. In some places, such as Wales, 
much of north-east England and most of the midlands, this was 
almost certainly true; but in many parts of the north-west, and 
in the Scottish coalfields, it is probably far less valid. 

Both of the 1910 general elections gave the Labour Party — on 
paper at least-—a very strong bargaining position. The Liberal 
and Unionist Parties were almost exactly balanced, with just 
over 270 seats each, while a few more than eighty Irish national- 
ists, and half that number of Labour M.P.s, apparently con- 
trolled the balance of power. By the beginning of 1911, at least 
one labour M.P. had some inkling of the possible advantages 
of this situation, and rather timidly advanced the suggestion that 
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the labour M.P.s might in future ‘hold our votes as our assets 
in doing political business, and . . . in certain circumstances, we 
should give or withhold them according to the attitude of the 
government in regard to our questions’. 

There is only one matter in which we may be reasonably 
sure that labour really did exploit its bargaining position. Right 
at the end of 1909, the celebrated Osborne case came for final 
judgement in the House of Lords. Osborne was a railwayman 
who objected to the funds of his union being used to support the 
Labour Party, and the Lords decided that trade unions funds 
could not lawfully be used for political purposes. This had little 
effect in the January 1910 election, but in the period between 
then and the December election a ‘shower of injunctions’ fell 
upon unions which proposed to use money to assist parlia- 
mentary candidates.* The Labour Party, which relied largely 
on trade union funds, found itself very short of money, and in 
December fielded only fifty-six candidates. Asquith —by then 
prime minister — was brought to reassure the Labour Party that 
‘we shall further propose legislation empowering trade unions 
to include in their objects and organisation the provision of a 
funds for parliamentary and municipal action and representa- 
tion and kindred objects’.* In some places at least, local units of 
the Labour Party were prepared to exert considerable pressure 
where they had no candidate of their own, in order to ensure 
that other candidates should not receive labour votes unless they 
were firmly pledged to secure some rectification of the Osborne 
decision.” 

The government made an early attempt to redeem the prime 
minister’s promise by introducing the Trade Union (No. 2) Bill 
of 1911. This did not propose a simple reversal of the Osborne 
decision; but instead the trade unions should be empowered to 
establish political funds which would be kept separate from their 
ordinary finances; while individuals who wished to contract out 
from contributing to the political fund should be authorised to 
do so. The immediate response of the Labour Party was sharply 
hostile, for it was contended that the effect of the measure would 
be to place the trade unions in a less favourable position than 
they had been before the Osborne case.’ On the second reading 
the bill was nevertheless carried by a large majority, only a 
small band of unionists opposing it. It did not, however, proceed 
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to its later stages. Substantially the same measure was again 
proposed by the government in 1912. Again the Labour Party 
found itself constrained to support the principle of the bill in 
the second reading, while reserving its attitude on the later 
stages. On this occasion, however, the great majority of the 
unionists voted against the second reading. If the unionists 
decided to go on opposing the bill throughout the later stages, 
the attitude of the Labour Party might well decide its fate. At 
the beginning of 1913, a joint conference of the Labour Party, 
the Parliamentary Committee of the T.U.C., and the General 
Federation of Trade Unions was held. This conference decided 
to accept the bill ‘under protest’, as an ‘instalment’, while 
objecting to the contracting-out provisions.”* In the later stages 
of the bill, the unionists withdrew their opposition, and it passed 
into law without further difficulty. 

The long-term effects of the Trade Union Act of 1913 had 
not been felt or guessed by the outbreak of war. Funds raised 
through the political levy could only be spent for political 
purposes, and the trade unions had nothing to gain by holding 
money back. Indeed, if that money had lain in their general 
funds, they might well have felt the force of competing claims 
on its use. The real irony of the situation is that neither the 
government nor its labour critics seem to have anticipated this 
result at all. The measure which the Labour Party accepted with 
such grudging ill-grace did them incomparably more good than 
any other kind of legislation which the government could have 
proposed. 

The Labour Party seems to have made relatively little attempt 
to influence the social legislation of the time — perhaps because 
it was deeply divided on the issues involved. The most important 
measure was the National Insurance Act of 1911, which estab- 
lished the famous ‘ninepence for fourpence’ — that is, an insured 
worker would receive ninepence-worth of insurance for four- 
pence in contributions, the balance being made up by the tax- 
payer and the employer. 

Labour had given active support to the promotion of an 
Insurance Bill and to the idea of labour exchanges, but the 
actual proposals set forward by the government divided the 
labour M.P.s sharply. Nevertheless, ‘the special meeting of the 
parliamentary party held on Thursday, 20 July, resulted in a 
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more satisfactory position being reached, whereby it is hoped more 
united action may follow’.” Labour Party cohesion was still not 
very marked. On the critical divisions at the Committee Stage, 
for example, the labour M.P.s frequently split severely, and even 
the actual members voting in the ‘rebel’ section varied noticeably 
from division to division.” 

In both of the 1910 general elections, the behaviour of voters 
in the mining constituencies was of crucial importance to the 
Labour Party, and their behaviour in the years which followed 
was no less vital. For convenience, we may regard a ‘mining 
constituency’ as one in which more than 10 per cent of the voters 
were coalminers. Dr Gregory lists eighty-four such constituen- 
cies.” One more, Manchester East, should probably be added. 
Two of the constituencies returned two M.P.s each, and so the 
mining constituencies together returned eighty-seven M.P.s. At 
the December 1910 general election, twenty-one of them were 
labour, fifty-six were liberals and ten were unionists. Hence half 
the Parliamentary Labour Party sat for mining constituencies. 
Fifteen of the labour M.P.s concerned were sponsored by the 
M.F.G.B. Most of these were elderly men. Eleven had once 
sat as liberals, and at least one other had strong liberal sym- 
pathies. Several had joined the Labour Party with obvious 
reluctance, but they had been returned in the two 1910 general 
elections with more or less active support from the local liberals. 
It was therefore predictable that some interesting by-elections 
would take place in mining constituencies. 

In the middle of 1912, the first of these M.P.s died — Enoch 
Edwards, who sat for Hanley, and who also held the immensely 
important office of president of the M.F.G.B. At the time of 
E.dwards’s death, the miners were stirred by a series of industrial 
disputes of quite unparalleled magnitude. More working hours 
were lost in the mining industry alone in that year than had 
been lost in the whole of British industry together in any previous 
year. There is little to suggest that these disturbances produced 
any direct effect at all upon the voting behaviour of miners, but 
in circumstances of turmoil, trade unionists had a propensity 
(which has been continued to our own time) to elect noted 
‘extremists’ to positions of leadership — not because the rank-and- 
file necessarily agreed with their political views, but because 
industrial militants were required at the helm, and industrial 
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militants are often political ‘extremists’. In the present instance, 
the miners chose as their new president Robert Smillie, who 
was a noted socialist. Meanwhile, Edwards’s constituency came 
up for contest. 

The Hanley by-election of 1912 is one of the most interesting 
of the twentieth century, but not all of its remarkable aspects 
call for consideration here. An agreement had been made in 1903 
between the liberals and the L.R.C., affecting five North Staf- 
fordshire seats, including Hanley. It was by no means clear how 
that agreement bore on the current circumstances, and both 
Liberal and Labour Parties made what the lawyers call a ‘bona 
fide claim of right’ to the seat.” Attempts were made to persuade 
the two sides to unite on an acceptable candidate, but these 
failed. The local liberals accordingly put forward an extreme 
land taxer, R. L. Outhwaite; the Labour Party an elderly 
mining trade union official of liberal views, Samuel Finney. 
Even if the seat ‘belonged’ to labour, its allocation to the 
M.F.G.B. was somewhat odd, for miners formed less than 20 
per cent of the electorate. Although Outhwaite had no local 
connections whatever, he was unquestionably the abler of the 
two, and—even more to the point —by far the more radical. 
The campaign was fought by the liberals amid wild enthusiasm. 
On 9 July it was reported that ‘the Land Value Taxation 
League bids fair to create an election record, for they are keep- 
ing three meetings going continuously from noon until eleven 


at night’. Outhwaite himself was said to be making ‘something 


like three speeches a day’.™ 

To all this, labour reacted with more indignation than 
wisdom. Believing that the liberals depended on labour support 
for survival, the labour M.P.s proposed to absent themselves 
from the House for a fortnight. This drew a counterploy from 
some liberal backbenchers, who threatened to withdraw their 
own support from the Trade Union Bill which was wending its 
way through parliament —a threat which, if widely carried out, 
would soon cause the Labour Party to perish through lack of 
funds.” There were other cross-currents too. At one moment 
there was a report that a substantial number of liberal M.P.s 
was backing Finney’s claim to the seat although it later tran- 
spired that this was not the case.” One neighbouring liberal 
M.P., whose seat was peculiarly vulnerable to labour interven- 
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tion, does appear to have favoured the labour candidate.” 

On a reasonable guess, the dispute would be expected to result 
in a unionist victory. In fact this view proved wrong. Outhwaite 
won the constituency with a considerable majority, evidently 
drawing much the greater part of Edwards’s 1910 vote. Finney, 
defending his own party’s seat, obtained what under modern 
electoral law would correspond with a lost deposit — 11.8 per 
cent of the votes. 

A year later, another Miners’ Federation M.P. with ‘lib-lab’ 
antecedents died —- James Haslam, who sat for Chesterfield. For 
reasons which will appear later, it may be significant that the 
most famous local landmark is a church with a twisted spire. 
On several occasions Haslam had fallen foul of the purists in 
the Labour Party and even the M.F.G.B.” At the time of his 
death, the Liberal and Labour Parties both had prospective 
candidates in the field — the liberal being a local alderman, and 
the labour man a sixty-three-year-old mining trade union official, 
Barnet Kenyon. Immediately the by-election arose, the liberal 
withdrew. Kenyon was thereupon adopted as the liberal candi- 
date, and the loca] liberal agent was set in charge of his 
campaign. The National Executive Committee of the Labour 
Party considered that they could no longer support Kenyon, but 
do not seem to have envisaged running a candidate against him 
in defence of what was, technically at least, their own seat. This 
was really less remarkable than it seems, for the local Liberal 
Association was evidently dominated by miners, who had not 
the slightest desire to turn against their traditional party.” A 
labour candidature in such circumstances would be likely to 
disrupt such tenuous support as the miners were prepared to 
sive to the Labour Party in Derbyshire, and perhaps far beyond. 
Furthermore, other labour M.P.s with strong liberal affinities 
were giving public support to Kenyon. An independent socialist, 
Tohn Scurr, was nominated. He was completely cold-shouldered 
by the Labour Party, but made un by support of another kind- 
‘many of them . . . well-groomed men of means and culture; 
men with forty-horsepower motor cars who dashed about the 
town in a way that wouldn’t have disgraced a millionaire’.” 
Thus the contest was bound to result in a nominal loss, whatever 
happened. In the event, Kenyon was comfortably victorious, and 
Scurr’s vote derisory. 
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The aftermath was, if anything, even more extraordinary than 
the campaign. Kenyon took his stand on the proposition that 
he was quite prepared to give the same support to the Labour 
Party as his predecessor had done — which, no doubt, was exactly 
what the Labour Party feared. On 11 February 1914, he was 
actually recognised as a Labour M.P. The previous day, how- 
ever, the Labour Party Executive had received two telegrams 
from M.F.G.B. officials: one from Thomas Ashton, the secre- 
tary, approving of the proposal that Kenyon should be accepted 
into the Labour Party; the other from Smillie, the president, 
dissenting.” Just what happened next is rather conjectural, but 
the upshot was that Kenyon withdrew from the Labour Party 
only nine days after his acceptance into its ranks, and acted 
thereafter with the liberals. Kenyon seems to have represented a 
widespread and persistent attitude among the Derbyshire miners; 
for this elderly and nearly blind trade unionist was returned 
unopposed as a liberal in 1918. Both Asquithians and Lloyd 
Georgites regarded him as one of their own number. In later 
elections he withstood determined attacks from both unionists 
and labour, and finally retired undefeated in 1929. 

In the spring of 1914, yet another miners’ M.P. with strong 
liberal sympathies died: W. E. Harvey, who sat for north-east 
Derbyshire, and who had been characterised not long before as 
‘the real leader of the revolt against the inquisition of the Labour 
Party’.” The choice of a labour candidate lay with the lodges 
of the Derbyshire Miners’ Association, who decided by about 
56 to 30 in favour of standing, and chose their president, James 
Martin — another life-long liberal—as standard-bearer.” The 
miners were by no means united, and the local Liberal Associa- 
tion (itself largely made up of miners) selected as their candidate 
J. P. Houfton, manager of the Bolsover Colliery. As at Hanley, 
there was considerable acrimony over the respective ‘claims’ of 
liberals and labour to the seat, but the result of the election was 
a narrow unionist victory — the first since the constituency was 
formed. Labour ran a rather poor third, with 3,669 votes (22.5 
per cent). 

In addition to the three contests which arose in labour-held 
mining constituencies, there were seven by-elections held in 
liberal constituencies where miners formed a substantial pro- 
portion of the electorate, and where labour candidates were 
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advanced.” In all cases the ensuing contest was three-cornered. 
Labour results ranged from the dreary 10.14 per cent in East 
Carmarthenshire to a quite impressive 28.2 per cent in North- 
West Durham, but in no single case did labour run better than 
third. In what proportion the labour vote was drawn from 
various occupations, it is difficult to guess, but a comparison of 
figures suggests that nowhere was so much as 50 per cent of the 
mining vote given to the labour candidate. This applies even in 
the two Durham constituencies, which is remarkable when we 
recall that County Durham was probably the strongest and best- 
organised area for labour in the whole country. Labour, it 1s 
true, was fighting these seats for the first time, and therefore 
on one view it might not be expected to poll its full strength; 
yet the Keighley example which will be considered later does 
not suggest that a later contest would necessarily result in a 
perceptible improvement. A party standing for the first time 
has not fully taken the measure of its opponents; but it is also 
true that the older parties have not fully taken the measure of 
the newcomer. It is also noteworthy that the two liberals who 
held these seats were not men with some peculiarly strong claim 
for local support. Tom Wing, who won Houghton-le-Spring, 
was a commercial traveller who had unashamedly carpet-bagged 
from Grimsby, while Aneurin Williams who took North-West 
Durham was an industrialist who had previously sat for 
Plymouth. 

If the Labour Party could not win mining constituencies, at 
least Robert Smillie and his socialist confréres in the M.F.G.B. 
were able to wage war upon some of their own M.P.s with a 
certain amount of effect. In August 1913, a writer in Labour 
Leader contended that ‘the Labour Party would be a great deal 
stronger without five, at least, of the miners’ members’.* This 
article was written at a time when two M.F.G.B. M.P.s who 
would certainly have come within these strictures were already 
dead. Another, W. E. Harvey, died soon afterwards. Towards 
the remainder, the procedure applied by the labour partisans 
was deliberate victimisation, one by one. The most vulnerable 
was William Johnson of Nuneaton, who had even voted against 
the Labour Party when a propaganda amendment was moved 
to the Address in 1911. This sin, however, could scarcely be 
pleaded against him three years later, when his enemies at last 
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felt strong enough to attack. The principal charge was the close- 
ness of his association with the local liberals, that he continued 
to address liberal meetings, subscribed personally to the Liberal 
Association and failed to set up a local unit of the Labour Party. 
Johnson defended himself by arguing that these were the only 
methods by which the constituency could be saved from falling 
into unionist hands.* Nevertheless, his links with the liberals 
were considered too close, and he was duly removed from the 
M.F.G.B. list in March 1914, while soon afterwards the labour 
Whips were withdrawn from him and he joined the liberals.” 

The selection of the next victim was more arbitrary, but the 
choice landed on J. G. Hancock of Mid-Derbyshire. Hancock 
was able to claim, apparently without challenge, that he always 
followed the labour Whips. When asked about his plans for 
establishing a local Labour Party unit, he replied that ‘before 
giving any promise as to forming an independent and distinct 
organisation he would want to know what was being done in 
other constituencies, and that he was not being asked to do 
anything that others were not being asked to do. .. .”” Morally, 
Hancock was in a very strong position. The local miners’ lodges 
had decided by 48 to 2 against setting up a Labour Party for 
the constituency.” Nevertheless, the campaign against him pro- 
ceeded remorselessly. Shortly after the outbreak of war, the 
Federation Executive resolved by eight votes to six to deal with 
Hancock in the same way as Johnson, and recommended this 
course to a conference for confirmation.” The process of Han- 
cock’s expulsion was long and excruciating, and the decision to 
withdraw the labour Whips from him was not finally taken until 
April 1915.” 

Thus do we see the strategy of the socialists who had obtained 
control of the M.F.G.B. They had no objection to promoting 
candidates with liberal sympathies—even James Martin, who 
defended North-East Derbyshire so late as May 1914 was in 
this category.” They could not usually fault M.P.s for failing 
to obey the labour Whips, for those Whips scarcely ever told 
against the government. The socialists’ aim instead was to force 
the establishment of separate political organisations — even 
though these had very little support among the miners them- 
selves, and would assuredly result in presenting both liberal and 
labour seats to the Unionist Party. 
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It is much more difficult to analyse the reactions of other 
bodies of workers to the Labour Party, because there were less 
by-elections where great concentrations occurred. The only other 
group whose voting behaviour may be traced with any con- 
fidence is the textile workers, and it is important to remember 
that different branches of that industry often experienced very 
different economic conditions. The four by-elections which 
occurred in places with large numbers of textile workers all 
produced relatively high labour votes, although labour nowhere 
ran better than third.“ One of these places, Keighley, also 
provided the only clear evidence which exists as to what was 
happening to labour’s vote during that period, for there were 
two by-elections — one in October 1911 and one in November 
1913. The three parties were separated by only 1,215 votes in 
1911, and 1,084 in 1913. Their order was unchanged and their 
actual votes altered very little. 

There were few other by-elections with labour candidates, 
and in none was the result particularly encouraging for labour. 
There were two by-elections, however, which certainly call for 
comment, for they arose in places where labour had parlia- 
mentary representation, and yet did not advance an official 
candidate. The first of these was Bow and Bromley, in East 
London, which had been captured for labour by George Lans- 
bury in December 1910. Lansbury was much impressed by the 
cause of women’s suffrage and decided late in 1912 to resign his 
seat and fight a by-election on that question. Although the 
Labour Party also was very favourably disposed towards the 
women’s vote, Lansbury seems to have stipulated that he would 
only stand as official labour candidate if the party would accept 
his own extreme views on the matter, and there was some doubt 
whether he would take the Whip if elected. The Labour Party 
eventually decided that they could not support him at the by- 
election.” In spite of this, no labour candidate was advanced 
against him; but in a straight fight against the unionist he lost 
the seat. 

A by-election which presented labour with even more serious 
problems was Leicester. This was a two-member constituency, 
which was held by E. Crawshay-Williams in the liberal interest, 
and J. Ramsay MacDonald for labour. In 1913, Crawshay- 
Williams resigned, and labour had to decide whether to contest 
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the second seat. The enthusiasts, both locally and elsewhere, were 
avid to do so, but the realists calculated that the consequence 
would be that two liberals would stand at the next general 
election, and MacDonald would be unseated. Further, the 
liberals might well be tempted to put up a full field in other 
similar constituencies as well. MacDonald believed — or affected 
to believe — that he could hold Leicester against Liberal opposi- 
tion, yet it is not easy to see why he thought this.” 

The Leicester unit of the Labour Party now proceded to select 
as candidate a certain E. R. Hartley, a member of the British 
Socialist Party, and a man with no love for MacDonald. The 
National Administrative Committee of the I.L.P. (the body 
which promoted MacDonald’s own candidature) tried to soothe 
both sides by endorsing Hartley, contingent upon the local 
association providing adequate financial guarantees — probably 
realising that no such guarantees could be given. In the absence 
of the guarantees, both the I.L.P. and the Labour Party itself 
formally recommended that the seat should not be fought. 
Arthur Henderson and G. H. Roberts were then sent from 
labour headquarters to persuade the local Labour Party to 
withdraw. The effect, however, was not what had been intended, 
for the few Leicestrians who had originally opposed fighting 
were swung in favour of doing so and the local party went ahead 
with the campaign, without official endorsement.” Standing, 
therefore, as a ‘socialist’, Hartley secured a somewhat ludicrous 
2,080 votes, or 10.19 per cent of the poll. 

In the few years before the First World War, a great deal 
of attention was given both by liberals and by labour men to 
the future electoral relations between the two parties. The 
Labour Party’s intervention in the Oldham by-election of 
November 1911 was widely blamed for the unionist capture 
of the seat. The labour candidate was in no sense a socialist, 
and the object of the candidature may well have been to force 
the local liberals to take a labour man in harness with them for 
this two-member constituency at the next general election.” 

A labour intervention which was more certainly inspired by 
strategic considerations occurred at Crewe. This was a liberal seat 
where labour had last stood in January 1910, when they had 
polled badly. There was a by-election in July 1912, only thirteen 
days after the Hanley poll, and it was generally considered that 
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labour’s decision to stand again at Crewe was an act of revenge 
for the liberal intervention at Hanley. The essential difference 
between the Crewe and Hanley campaigns lay in the character 
of the liberal candidates. Unlike Outhwaite in Hanley, H. 
Murphy who stood as the liberal at Crewe was an orthodox, 
middle-of-the-road candidate, who refused to lay primary 
emphasis on the land question. Thus, while Hanley was fought 
by the liberals in an atmosphere of great excitement for a great 
cause, Crewe was essentially defensive, and the liberal lost the 
seat to the unionist. Labour won only 17.7 per cent of the poll, 
but this was a good deal less than the margin between the others, 
and contemporaries seem to have agreed that it was labour 
intervention which lost the seat for the liberal. This conclusion 
is remarkable, for a comparison of the two 1910 results suggests 
that Crewe was one of the places where labour was drawing 
more strongly from the unionists. 

In the first year and a half after the December 1910 election, 
the liberals were disposed to set up prospective candidates in 
labour constituencies. In South Wales, for example, most of the 
labour seats were due for attack.“ The loss of Crewe by the 
liberals in July 1912, and the loss of Midlothian a couple of 
months later in similar circumstances, seems to have persuaded 
the liberal leadership to favour an accommodation with labour. 
Before the end of the year, for example, a liberal candidate who 
was already in the field in the labour constituency of East Leeds 
was hurriedly withdrawn by pressure from headquarters, and 
against the evident wishes of the local liberals.” 

By the middle of 1914 there were no fewer than six places 
where there had been a straight fight in December 1910 but a 
triangular contest at a by-election and where the labour vote 
was greater than the margin between liberals and unionists.” 
Five of these were liberal losses and the sixth a labour loss. In 
addition there was one case (South-West Bethnal Green) where 
the intervention of an independent socialist, John Scurr, might 
similarly be blamed for a liberal defeat. Some commentators 
were even disposed to blame independent socialist intervention 
for the liberal losses at Reading and Ipswich, even though the 
unionist victor secured an overall majority in both places. 

In these circumstances, the liberal Whips began to plead with 
increasing urgency for a deal with labour. The official Liberal 
E.A.L.H.—E 
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Magazine claimed in June 1914 that ‘what is needed is a policy 
of accommodation between liberal and labour, which will re- 
produce in the constituencies the co-operation which obtains at 
Westminster’.” 

The Labour Party’s attitude towards future relations between 
themselves and the liberals also varied from time to time. In 
the first two or three years after 1910, they do not seem to have 
envisaged any serious confrontation with the liberals: indeed, 
they seem to have contemplated closer relations rather than the 
reverse. Thus J. C. Wedgwood, a backbench liberal ‘rebel’, wrote 
to MacDonald, currently chairman of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, in the middle of 1913: 


You will remember a conversation that you had with Morrell 
and me on the Terrace about a week ago as to the possibility 
of a firmer alliance between the government and the Labour 
Party; I have since then, with the greatest caution and dis- 
cretion, made certain enquiries. .. . Anderson and Hardie do 
not think it possible at present though it seemed to them 
natural and they evinced no repugnance. Snowden and Barnes 
were more inclined to support it. . . . Jowett thinks you could 
not get the party outside to follow you and would oppose. 
He believes that the division on the ‘voting on merits’ resolu- 
tion showed that the party would not stand a direct strain. 
The argument that weighed most with all of them was that 
it would make the position honest instead of what it is at 
present. [ was struck most of all by the absence of any bitter- 
ness either towards the idea or towards you personally. To 
L. George I did hint that you might possibly be in a frame 
of mind to meet advances. He said it was ‘most, most, most 
important’ and I could see floating through his mind a 
George~MacDonald combination . . . which should at the 
same time bury the Whigs and change people’s thoughts. 

Your difficulties will not be with the party inside but outside 
the House. .. .* 


MacDonald’s reply was noncommittal, but it is evident from 
the correspondence that he regarded the existing relationship 
between the two parties as intolerable, and was prepared even 
to consider the incorporation of labour men within the liberal 
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government. He concluded by urging Wedgwood to ventilate the 
question in the press.” 

A year later, however, labour seems to have decided to oppose 
the liberals on a wide front. At the very time when the liberal 
officials were pleading for an understanding between the two 
parties, labour was contemplating the promotion of eighty 
candidatures — not including the constituencies which they were 
defending. Of the proposed labour interventions, only twenty- 
two were in unionist seats and two more in ‘double-barrelled’ 
constituencies with mixed representation. The remaining fifty-six 
were contemplated for liberal constituencies.” 

One further consideration might have influenced the relative 
standing of the Liberal and Labour Parties. The government 
was considering the abolition of plural voting, the establishment 
of a universal male franchise, and perhaps some concession of 
votes to women. A Report sent to the cabinet by Elibank in 
November 1911, based on thorough inquiries among the Liberal 
Federation organisers, concluded that the female franchise would 
favour the unionists, while the adoption of a universal male 
franchise 


. In some industrial centres . . . may tend to increase the 
labour vote. Only in three divisions in Yorkshire is it suggested 
that the effect would be unfavourable — viz., Spen Valley, 
Colne Valley and Buckrose. There the extensive enfranchise- 
ment of young voters, it is thought, would give the seats to the 
socialists. This is the only area where the socialist may be 
expected to benefit. There are other districts where the labour 
vote would probably increase, as in Northern Yorkshire, and 
East Scotland... .° 


The various indications which we have of labour’s standing on 
the outbreak of the First World War are mixed. In some direc- 
tions, labour was making decided progress. Thus each year the 
number of labour seats captured on local authorities tended to 
increase. This, however, may well represent no more than the 
natural result of increased intervention, and it is exceedingly 
difficult to draw any confident conclusions without detailed 
analysis. It may be significant that the last London County 
Council elections before the war resulted in labour not merely 
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failing to make gains but losing two of the three seats which 
they had previously held. 

One possible sign of labour health was the establishment of 
two national daily newspapers with labour sympathies. The 
Daily Herald appeared for a few months in 1911, and then 
from April 1912 until shortly after the outbreak of war, when 
it became a weekly. The Herald, however, was an unofficial 
periodical, and was much more disposed to support the maverick 
and embarrassing activities of ‘socialist’ candidates than the more 
decorous deeds of the Labour Party. The Daily Citizen was 
officially backed by the Labour Party, and was published in 
Manchester from October 1912 until early 1915. Neither news- 
paper, however, seems to have exerted much influence outside 
the ranks of enthusiasts, and the rapid and dramatic effect of 
the strain of war upon both of them does not suggest that they 
had a strong basis of support. 

No body of contemporary opinion, within the Labour Party 
or outside it, seems to have considered that labour was about to 
effect a major breakthrough. Labour’s socialist critics were 
cynical in the extreme. An article by John Scurr in the Daily 
Herald in January 1914 was headed ‘THE PLIGHT OF THE 
LABOUR PARTY/IT HAS ABSOLUTELY NO INFLUENCE ON THE 
POLITICAL THOUGHT OF THE COUNTRY’. A signed article by 
T. E. Naylor in the same newspaper a few days later declared 
that 


. not even the most optimistic supporter of the present 
policy will say that the Labour Party is so strong in the 
country as in 1906. Nor have we made any advances since 
the general election of 1911 (sic). Thus the next general 
election will see the party no more than forty strong in the 
House, and for five years more probably we shall be marking 
time.” 


Nor did the more orthodox supporters of the Labour Party 
hold a noticeably different view. In 1911, Philip Snowden, 
Labour M.P. for Blackburn, wrote in Labour Leader that 


. .. It is doubtful whether we shall have in this country within 
the next generation an avowed Socialist Party, built up by 
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the elimination or destruction of other political parties, which 
will be sufficiently strong to take the reins of government... .™ 


Two years later, he delivered himself of an even gloomier view : 


The present labour representation in parliament is there 
mainly by the goodwill of the liberals, and it will disappear 
when that goodwill is turned into active resentment.” 


Nor is there reason for thinking that there was any substantial 
public demand for ‘socialism’ — however we define that term. 
Most of the labour candidates who stood at by-elections held 
opinions which would have excited no comment whatever if 
they had been expressed by liberal M.P.s. At least one, as we 
have seen, was a good deal less radical by any test than his 
liberal opponent, and very few were noticeably more so. Such 
votes as they received seem to have been far more the votes of 
loyal trade unionists supporting ‘their own man’ than the votes 
of enthusiasts for some new departure of policy. The various 
unofficial socialists who stood from time to time —sometimes 
without visible means of financial support — fared, without excep- 
tion, exceedingly badly.™ 

Thus may we summarise the Labour Party’s condition at the 
outbreak of war. It had a certain ‘nuisance value’ towards the 
liberals, because it was believed that in most places the inter- 
vention of a labour candidate would take more votes from the 
liberal than from the unionist. Yet apart from this it had few 
assets. Four labour seats had come up for defence, and every 
one had been lost. No labour candidate at any by-election had 
achieved better than third position. One labour M.P. had 
already been expelled, and another was in the process of being 
expelled, for fraternising too much with the liberals; and there 
was some reason for thinking that others were due to receive 
similar treatment. With two or three possible exceptions, there 
was not a constituency jn the land which labour could be toler- 
ably certain of holding if both the liberals and the unionists 
chose to field candidates; and there were not many where, in 
such circumstances, labour could even expect a second place. 
No shred of evidence existed anywhere which might suggest that 
within ten years the Labour Party would be forming the govern- 
ment of the countrv. 


6 Liberals and the Desire for 
Working-Class Representatives in 
Battersea, 1886—1922 


CHRIS WRIGLEY 


From the mid-1880s in Battersea there was a growing desire 
for working-class representation. At first this seemed strong 
enough to overwhelm the liberal and radical organisations in 
the area. However, this spontaneous desire was not channelled 
into an independent organisation. The local M.P., John Burns, 
increasingly drifted towards the liberals in the 1890s, and the 
Battersea Trades and Labour Council worked with the Liberal 
and Radical Associations, taking on a marked lib-lab hue after 
1897. Local politics were dominated by the Progressive Alliance 
of liberals, radicals, labour and socialists. The progressives con- 
trolled the vestry and borough council from 1892 until the First 
World War, except for three years when the liberal elements felt 
strong enough to break away. After the end of the war the 
liberals were swept away. 

There were several social reasons why the working class in 
Battersea in the 1880s and afterwards should have had a marked 
sense of identity and an increasing desire — greatly facilitated 
by the extensions of the franchise in 1884, 1894 (for the vestry),” 
and 1918-—for working-class representation in parliament, on 
the London County Council, the vestry, the Board of Guardians, 
and the school boards. Battersea was an area which experienced 
a great influx of working-class people from the mid-nineteenth 
century onwards. The rural Battersea of the early decades of the 
century, with a population of about five thousand in 1831, 
expanded into a suburb containing over 107,000 people in 1881 
and over 150,000 in 1891. The area of Wandsworth (of which 
Battersea is a part) experienced a 200 per cent increase in 
population in the two decades 1861-81.” The newcomers were 
migrants from other parts of London or from the country, often 
coming by rail from the West Country.* By the 1880s Battersea 
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was slightingly referred to by some as ‘the Sink Hole of Surrey’.* 

In this situation there were few of the old social disciplines, 
which work in rural areas or gradually expanding urban areas, 
or established traditions of political support. There was no local 
lord or single dominating employer. The liberal M.P., Octavius 
Morgan, for example, was one of the brothers who owned and 
ran the Morgan Crucible firm. This was an important firm in 
the area, but its payroll of over 150 in the 1880s was dwarfed 
by the numbers employed on the railways or in the other large 
factories.© Similarly, the Church had little influence over the 
working class. Several new churches were built in the last quarter 
of the century. Three of these had the biggest attendances in the 
area — but they were in or served the more middle-class areas.° 
Overall religious attendance by males in Battersea was only 
12.7 per cent.’ 

Housing conditions in many areas were bad — though many 
other working-class areas in London were markedly worse. Large 
areas of Battersea had the two-storey house, with two living 
rooms and a kitchen on the ground floor and three bedrooms 
upstairs; each floor usually occupied by a different family. One- 
room tenements were less common than in areas closer to the 
centre of London.* In 1901, 10.9 per cent of the population 
occupied overcrowded tenements (defined as more than two 
persons per room) — but this was well below the London average 
of 16.1 per cent, and far below Finsbury with its 35.2 per cent 
figure.” In the 1880s it would seem that the overall housing 
situation in Battersea (in terms of numbers per house) did not 
deteriorate with the rapid population increase. But here the 
picture is coloured by the greatest improvement taking place 
in the most middle-class area which had the greatest possibilities 
of new house-building. In Vestry Ward 2 (an area marked by 
socialist activity) and Ward 3 there was deterioration.” The 
overall density of housing, of course, went up very markedly in 
this decade.” 

Nevertheless, bad housing conditions would appear a grievance 
which prompted many to wish for working-class representation 
or, like W. S. Sanders, to turn to socialism. Certain areas were 
notoriously bad for housing; the Bridge Lane area, for example, 
was known as ‘Little Hell’..? Other people turned away from 
liberalism without such prompting. The Shaftesbury Estate with 
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its good-quality artisan dwellings had a considerable number 
of socialists living on it.” 

The great majority of the working class would have both lived 
and worked in the area. Apart from the cost of travelling out 
of the area, few workmen would have known about the state 
of the labour market in other parts of London.” The railways 
were a very important source of employment, with stations, 
works and goods yards stretching across the area from.Clapham 
Junction to Nine Elms. In 1901, 3,157 men who lived in Batter- 
sea worked on the railways.** There was a considerable amount 
of industry — by 1902 the borough had 141 factories employing 
6,767 males and 1,597 females. There was also a considerable 
number of small workshops: 561 employing 1,039 men and 
1,438 women. In addition to these 38 men and 254 women 
worked as outworkers in 249 premises. The food trade included 
87 kitchens and restaurants, 49 fish and chip shops, 249 milk 
shops and 110 icecream shops.** Clapham Junction was already 
a notable shopping area. Arding and Hobbs, ‘the Largest 
Drapers and Furnishing House South of the Thames’, had 
400-500 employees, of whom more than half lived on the upper 
floors of the building at the time of the December 1909 fire in 
which eight died.“ 

Working-class organisations in unskilled as well as skilled work 
was growing notably in Battersea in the last two decades of the 
century. Trade unionism was better established in south London 
than anywhere else in the capital. As Eric Hobsbawm has 
observed, ‘. . . the south contained by far the strongest concen- 
tration of trade unionists in the metropolis and before 1889 
probably the only real concentration’..” The formation of a 
branch of the National Union of Gas Workers at Nine Elms and 
Vauxhall Works took place early on in the gasworkers’ move- 
ment of spring in 1889 (soon after the L.C.C. election). There 
were other moves to form branches of unskilled workers’ unions 
in Battersea. Burns, who had organised the Nine Elms and 
Vauxhall branch, urged railwaymen who were not eligible to 
join the railway unions to join the Battersea Branch of the 
National Gas Workers’ Union. In a style typical of this period 
of his career, Burns urged ‘now that we have the company at 
Nine Elms on the downgrade let us grease the plank, and not 
rest until we get the directors to the bottom’.” Those who 
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cheered such sentiments at the various meetings held to organise 
branches of unskilled unions were liable to be very sympathetic 
to working-class representation on the various elective bodies. 
The range of unskilled and skilled union branches in Battersea 
by 1900 is reflected in the list of those which chose to affiliate 
to the Battersea Trades and Labour Council (Appendix 6.1). 

The coming of widespread unemployment in the mid-1880s 
had a major impact on this working-class community. It drove 
many from interest in the old liberal panaceas into demanding 
action on bread and butter issues. There are no figures for 
unemployment in Battersea at this time —but one can get a 
general idea of the severity of it from the information supplied 
by certain trade unions to a Royal Commission on the depression. 
The Amalgamated Society of Engineers had one in nine of their 
London members out of work. Other skilled unions recorded 
higher proportions of their members unemployed: the Friendly 
Society of Ironfounders about 25 per cent; the Operative Brick- 
layers’ Society about 25 per cent; the Stone Carvers’ Trade 
Association about 30 per cent.” The numbers of unskilled who 
were unemployed was no doubt much greater.” The unemploy- 
ment of 1885-6 was acute, but each winter saw seasonal 
unemployment. This affected skilled workers as well as unskilled. 
Battersea Vestry’s surveyor, speaking to the 1895 Select Com- 
mittee on Employment, commented that he only got ‘the better 
class of artisan’ on vestry work in winter. The vestry labour 
bureau had 3,751 males and 678 females on its books in 1893 
and 2,361 males and 297 females in 1894." Of course, those who 
had registered were only a proportion of the Battersea unem- 
ployed. 

Widespread and frequent unemployment forced both skilled 
and unskilled workers to question the notions of middle-class 
liberalism about society. The political economists’ views of the 
Wage Fund was unacceptable to them.” Unemployment caused 
some to question the whole nature of capitalism. Stephen 
Sanders, the first secretary of the Battersea Trades and Labour 
Council and then a leading figure in the Battersea $.D.F., wrote 
of growing up in South London: 


The discomfort and dangers of overcrowding and insanitation 
were daily experiences. Unemployment was a_ well-known 
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terror. In winter the unemployed patrolled the district chant- 
ing . . . and made collections of coppers from people who 
themselves were only a hair’s breadth from the same abyss of 
misery. Being out of work was a condition which had come 
directly within the experience of my family, and what it meant 
in short commons and other very tangible and often debasing 
penalties made a deep and lasting impression upon me. It 
caused me to turn a questioning eye upon the desert of poverty 
which encompassed me, and to refuse to accept it as being 
just or inevitable.” 


The S.D.F. was the only group which vigorously took up the 
plight of the unemployed. They provided leadership for the 
unfortunates, bringing them to revolt against liberalism on this 
issue. One group involved in the famous Trafalgar Square 
disturbances in protest at the Fair Trade rally on Monday, 8 
February 1886, came from Battersea. Their leader, Burns, was 
noted by the police as a determined trouble-maker — ‘he used 
the most inflammatory language, he waved a red flag calling for 
three cheers for the “Socialistic Revolution” *. But, they felt, 
‘, . . so far as the unemployed are concerned there is no reason 
to believe that they were assembled with any evil intent’. Never- 
theless, by providing leadership in Battersea the S.D.F. helped 
to foster the revolt from liberalism. It is significant that at 
Trafalgar Square it was ‘some poor fellow wth hardly a shoe to 
his foot”? who handed Burns the ‘small red flag like a railway 
flag’.* The S.D.F. frequently organised unemployed marches 
in Battersea; for example, on 23 January 1887 Burns led four 
hundred of the unemployed on a church parade to Battersea 
Church for a service and then on to “The Prince’s Head’, a 
favourite centre for socialist meetings.” 

The presence early on of a flourishing S.D.F. branch in 
Battersea was an encouragement to working-class dissent from 
liberalism on more than just the extremely important issue of 
unemployment. The Battersea Branch had its headquarters at 
Sydney Hall, York Road. Its membership was predominantly 
working-class. Sanders, who joined it in 1888, recalls: “There 
were the so-called respectable artisan, the skilled worker in fairly 
permanent employment; the general labourer, usually connected 
with the building trade; and a few individuals who might be 
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reckoned to belong to the middle class. One only of the latter 
would be considered to be an “intellectual”, and he took but a 
small part in branch affairs’.“” As well as vigorously taking up 
the question of the unemployed, the S.D.F. held successful 
Sunday morning open-air meetings in Battersea Park and sup- 
ported the moves to organise unskilled workers. It also played a 
part in local politics, putting pressure on the vestry even though 
until 1894 this was elected by only the more prosperous property 
owners. Thus at the 1889 vestry elections the $.D.F. were present 
at the Ward 2 meeting, and ‘the proceedings were of an exceed- 
ingly noisy character’. One vestry member was given a par- 
ticularly lively reception : ‘the phrase “scum of the earth” which 
he was stated to have used with regard to the lower classes in 
Battersea at a recent vestry meeting being freely handed back 
to him’. He was not re-elected by the show of hands or at the 
poll the following day.” 

By the late 1880s considerable numbers of people in the area 
wanted more working-class representation; a change from local 
political institutions being dominated by professional people and 
shopkeepers. The working class in Battersea had developed by 
this time a particularly strong sense of separate identity. The 
severe unemployment of 1885-6 and the seasonal unemployment 
reinforced the class feeling fostered by their work and living 
conditions. This was further strengthened by the upsurge of 
interest and success in organisation amongst the unskilled 
workers, and to a much lesser extent by S.D.F. campaigning in 
the area. The working-class community in Battersea had their 
own way of life; a culture quite distinct from that of the pros- 
perous people who lived in the Mansions by Battersea Park or 
in the big houses close by Clapham and Wandsworth Commons. 
In the following years they brought about, as Sanders observed 
in the late 1890s, ‘the substitution of working-class for middle- 
class and shopkeeping local government’. The middle-class 
nature of representation on local bodies in the 1880s can be seen 
from the successful candidates in the Board of Guardian elections 
of April 1889. Of the successful candidates about whom infor- 
mation is readily available: in Ward 1 one was a medical man, 
the other of the Nine Elms Brewery; in Ward 2 one was deemed 
to have an interest in the poor ‘with due regard for the rate- 
payer’s pocket’; in Ward 3 the poll was headed by a vicar who 
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in the past had a reputation as ‘a rigid economist’, and another 
was a grocer; and in Ward 4 one was the candidate of the 
Bolingbroke Tradesmen Club and was deemed to have done 
‘sood service to the ratepayers’.™ 

However, although there was this desire amongst the working- 
class for working-class candidates it was not so clear, except 
amongst the S.D.F., that it was deemed just as important for them 
to be independent. The crucial thing in 1889 was that Burns 
appeared as the ‘social democrat’ candidate and that he succeeded 
in making himself well known in the area in the previous years. He 
had a reputation in leading the unemployed and was soon to have 
a greater reputation for taking an interest in the problems of the 
unskilled worker. His second trial with the subsequent six-week 
imprisonment on the issue of ‘free speech’ (the home secretary 
had banned the use of Trafalgar Square by the Metropolitan 
Radical Federation for a protest meeting about the arrest and 
treatment in prison of William O’Brien, an Irish nationalist 
M.P.) had made him a martyr for a radical cause — and perhaps 
broadened his appeal at the L.C.C. election. Burns had remarkable 
oratorical gifts, reinforced by ‘lungs of leather and throat of 
brass’; Hyndman later declared he was ‘the best stump orator 
I ever heard’.” He shared in ~ and _ often was the caricature of — 
the local particularism : he was proud and boastful of himself 
and proud and boastful of Battersea. Thus he was a remarkably 
appropriate person to be the focus of the desires for working- 
class representation at this time. 

The L.C.C. election of 17 January 1889 saw John Burns head 
the poll in Battersea, with a 7.3 per cent lead over his fellow 
member James Tims, another working man. This was a remark- 
able achievement. Burns had no formal organisation —and no 
systematic canvassing was carried out. Though, as the local press 
observed, ‘the working men of Battersea and other electors are 
subscribing liberally to his election funds’, nevertheless his fund 
was less than £30.% He brought attention to his candidature by 
public meetings: ‘While the champions of the other parties were 
making dull speeches on dry details of local government to hand- 
fuls of bored listeners, John Burns was addressing big and 
applauding audiences, both indoors and in the open air, depict- 
ing London as it might be if its inhabitants realised and used 
their power and opportunities.”* However, the other four liberal 
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or radical candidates combined collected 54 per cent more votes 
than Burns—so the outcome might well have been more 
uncertain for him had there been but two radical or liberal 
candidates.* 

The local liberal leaders were faced with this electoral situation 
when they came to select a successor to O. V. Morgan, the 
sitting liberal member. The Morgan brothers’ factory was run 
on relatively advanced lines— they had a pension scheme from 
1883, made bonus payments, and later, from 1891, granted 
holidays with pay.” Burns himself acknowledged, ‘he’s a good 
soul, one of the best of his sort, runs his factory on the eight 
hours system. . . .°” Morgan liked to be considered ‘an advanced 
liberal’ but this was on the basis of his support for the disestab- 
lishment of the Church, free trade, temperance, Home Rule for 
Ireland, and a claim in general terms to support ‘all legislation 
for the working man’.* His 1886 election manifesto was almost 
entirely on the Irish Question; the only other item being his pet 
topic of Imperial Federation.” During the 1880s Morgan was 
increasingly out of place as the representative of such a working- 
class constituency. 

The Executive of the Battersea Liberal and Radical Associa- 
tion approached Burns when they started their selection pro- 
cedure. When they interviewed him he ‘stated definitely that he 
would not stand as a radical candidate, nor as a labour candi- 
date, but simply as a social democrat’.“ He confirmed this in a 
letter of 21 June 1889: “The support I received at the county 
council election justifies me in saying that I have a good chance 
of winning, if I stand. If I accept the decision of your executive 
I must stand as the adopted liberal candidate. This I cannot do. 
I will stand as a social democrat. If your association likes to 
support me it may; if not I must fight harder and win.” In the 
face of this they went on to select their own candidate. 

However, they made a fundamental mistake in selecting an 
outsider who was also a professional man. The local press 
welcomed the selection of J. Lawson Walton as radical candi- 
date: ‘A thorough Gladstonian, he will not fail to carry with 
him almost if not all the various factions of which the party in 
Battersea is composed’, but had one reservation: ‘. . . it still 
remains to be seen whether his views are far enough advanced 
to please the more moderate of our social democratic friends. 
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The extreme members of the party we are sure he cannot hope 
to please.” However radical Lawson may have been he was not 
working class. Burns and his supporters made much of this; 
Burns, for example, at his nomination meeting, holding forth on 
the theme of ‘. . . a man from the north of England, who knew 
nothing of the labour question and less of Battersea, and who 
by virtue of his education and training was unfitted and unquali- 
fied to represent such a hive of industry... .”“ 

In Battersea, as elsewhere, ‘liberal’? and ‘radical’ were not 
synonymous. The local liberals were often the more prosperous 
shopkeepers and professional people, who viewed Burns with some 
alarm. The local radicals were frequently the smaller local busi- 
ness people and working men plus various intellectual activists 
of more advanced views. The radicals were more attracted to 
Burns. When Burns launched his independent labour candida- 
ture at a public meeting on 1 October 1889 James Tims took 
the chair. Tims was a local leading radical—he had until 
recently been vice-president of the Liberal and Radical Associa- 
tion, he had been an organiser of the demonstration for the 
abolition of the House of Lords in Hyde Park in 1884, and was 
Burns’ fellow London county councillor.“ As Burns observed at 
the meeting, ‘Mr Tims’ presence on the platform was a notice 
to Mr Walton to quit.”° Walton took notice — and wrote a letter 
of resignation, which was so termed as to undermine the candi- 
dature of anyone but Burns. Walton wrote that he had ‘taken 
this course solely out of admiration of the work done by John 
Burns during the recent strike, considering that by his services 
to London labour Mr Burns had proved a stronger right than 
he possesses to contest a working-class constituency such as 
Battersea’.*° 

Now the more prosperous liberals balked at supporting Burns. 
On 3 December he attended a Battersea Liberal and Radical 
Club meeting, and gained its support by 85 votes to 13. But as 
the press noted, ‘a large number of the audience abstained from 
voting’. Burns’ speech was moderate and well suited to such an 
audience. He told them ‘that the only politics he knew were the 
politics that would build up the character of the individual 
physically, socially and morally, and through the individual that 
of the whole community.’ However, some of the liberals were 
clearly concerned about him being a threat to property and to 
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the Liberal Party. Thus the chairman questioned him about his 
use during the dock strike of the phrase, ‘We will paralyse trade’, 
and his provocative remark at his 1 October meeting, which 
had been reported as ‘he made no threats, but this he would 
say that if the local caucus and wire-pullers did not assimilate 
their tactics to his position there would not be a single one of 
the eleven radicals now representing metropolitan constituencies 
returned at the next election’.* The failure to adopt a straight 
liberal or radical candidate in the Morgan or Walton mould 
and the support for Burns may well have speeded more of the 
more prosperous of the area to switch their allegiance from the 
liberals to the conservatives. 

Burns and his supporters then went on to form the Battersea 
Labour League.“ The objects of the league were to work for 
working-class representation : 


To promote the interests of labour 
(a) By securing direct labour representation in parliament, 
the county council, the School Board, the Board of Guard- 
ians, the vestry and other administrative bodies. 
(b) By the diffusion of economic, social and_ political 
knowledge. 
(c) By promoting unified action amongst all sections of the 
workers in all matters affecting their interests. 
(d) By establishing and maintaining lecture halls, committee 
rooms, club rooms, etc., for the use of members and others. 
(e) By such other means as may be decided upon by the 
league. 


The Labour League raised a wage fund to enable Burns to 
concentrate on his county council and later parliamentary work, 
and which also enabled him to be active in helping to organise 
various groups of workers (as during the later stages of the 1891 
busmen’s strike). The league levied a one shilling annual sub- 
scription, and offered a full parliamentary and municipal pro- 
gramme.” 

In the 1890s and up to 1906 Battersea liberalism and radical- 
ism came to work closely with the labour League and the local 
trade unions. This was particularly so at the local level — through 
the Battersea Trades and Labour Council. It became increasingly 
true at the parliamentary level as Burns became isolated 
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nationally as a labour figure and moved away from being the 
champion of the unemployed to one who was apt implicitly, if 
not explicitly, to see them as lazy wastrels. 

At the end of the 1880s and during the early 1890s Burns 
appears to have kept formally independent of the liberals but 
increasingly to have become closer in outlook to the lib-labs 
during his time on the Parliamentary Committee of the T.U.C. 
(1891-5) and as he became more averse to independent labour 
representation via the I.L.P. or any other non-T.U.C. avenue. 
It was suggested in some socialist circles that Burns did an out- 
right deal with Marjoribanks, the liberal Whip, that if he did 
not stand in the 1889 by-election in Dundee the liberals would 
not run a candidate in Battersea.” But this seems unlikely. In 
commenting on this story Burgess observes ‘that something of the 
sort was in the wind was proved not much later when the sitting 
liberal member, Mr Morgan, announced that he did not intend 
to seek re-election for Battersea, but would contest Ashton-under- 
Lyne, a tory seat’. In fact Morgan made his announcement 
before the sitting Dundee M.P. died causing the by-election. 
But Lawson Walton did withdraw at this time. The Dundee 
liberals’ fear of Burns is alleged to have been revealed in a 
refusal to stand against Burns. But it is reasonable to think that 
Walton would have been just as likely to avoid a contest against 
Burns without outside prompting. Battersea was Burns’ own 
area, and whilst both constituencies were predominantly working 
class in Dundee there were far less dangers in a split vote.” 
Burns himself at this time is unlikely to have come to an 
arrangement with the liberals: he had declined to do so in 
Battersea with the local association, and he was still making 
socialist speeches. It is most likely that he did not wish to run 
the risk of being humiliated by a low poll in Dundee and it is 
unlikely that he could have afforded the cost of campaigning 
there. 

Burns won his greatest parliamentary victory in the 1892 
general election. He won 58.1 per cent of the votes cast —a 
larger proportion of the votes than he or any other candidate 
of the left won until the labour victories in North Battersea from 
1935. Burns still appealed to those who wanted an independent 
working-class representative, and he had gained considerable 
kudos in his efforts to organise unskilled workers. In the period 
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before the election he cultivated the liberal and radical vote. 
Thus in October 1891 he declared that, ‘in all things economic, 
social and political, he was a socialist, but he was in favour of 
the whole of the thirteen points in the liberal programme’.” 
This was a recurring theme, and featured in his election mani- 
festo. Burns’ work for London on the L.C.C. gained him much 
local approval; one L.C.C. official later testified that Burns’ 
‘oratory on certain broad questions affecting the amenities of 
London directly influenced more votes in the council than that 
of any other member’. Burgess observed with distaste, ‘politi- 
cally his campaign became parochial, confined strictly to the 
constituency of Battersea. Economically, Burns was obsessed 
with the problems involved in the administration and good 
government of Greater London. . . .”* But quite possibly his 
local work won him many working-class tory votes. 

Burns’ relationship with the liberals in the 1890s was marked 
by his need for liberal votes to keep him in parliament and on 
the L.C.C. and a collapse of his ideological commitment to 
independent socialist policies. Outside of his set-piece harangues 
at huge demonstrations or in court, his socialism was usually 
rather woolly. He was happiest expounding a form of municipal 
socialism. Thus, when he reported back to 1,200—1,500 people 
the work he had done during his first months on the L.C.C., he 
expounded : 


With regard to free music, they were providing many other 
things free, and above all good music was probably more 
influential for good than all of them. Some people said this 
was socialism. Of course it was. They were all socialists now, 
as Sir William Harcourt had said. They were on the upgrade 
of socialism now, and had lost the downgrade of reactionary 
conservatism long ago. They had many things free for the 
people, and they would soon have free meals for the starving 
children in the board schools. That was socialism with a 
vengeance.” 


This type of parochial socialism became increasingly interested 
in small details, and less aware of wider questions about the 
whole nature of capitalism. Burns’ ardour for the unemployed 
cooled notably in the early 1890s; he was soon denouncing 
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municipal workshops, and his comments on the unemployed 
revealed less and less sympathy for their lot. 

By 1892 his audiences were of a higher social grade. His 
support was not marked by a large proportion of the unem- 
ployed and unskilled. During the 1892 general election one 
newspaper reporter noted : ‘It is a fact of note that the audiences 
now addressed by Mr Burns far exceeded in quality those of a 
few years ago. Whereas then loungers were in evidence in great 
numbers, now are to be seen men dressed in their best with 
intelligent faces taking in greedily the words of the speaker who 
has himself improved considerably in style." Nor could he be 
seriously considered a menace to property. As a major figure in 
his own right, a notable working man representing a working- 
class area, the local liberals could not run an alternative candi- 
date. With Burns’ arrogant rejection of independent labour 
politics in any format other than one organised by the T.U.C. 
(and probably led by himself), and his continuing swing to a 
lib-lab position there was no reason for them to wish to do so. 

Burns himself was well aware of the need not to antagonise the 
liberals and radicals. As his main biographer observed: ‘There 
were two pipers in Battersea, and it was difficult to say which 
would have been more effectual in calling the tune had Burns not 
been capable of considerable variations.’ The practical alliance 
between the Labour League and the Liberal and Radical Associa- 
tion was particularly notable in the L.C.C. by-election after Tims 
was imprisoned in July 1893 for three months for fraud. The 
Labour League nominated by 40 votes to 7 a progressive, 
William Willis, who was ‘not a workman, not a socialist, not a 
trade unionist, and not a teetotaller’. Burns vigorously supported 
Willis, who gained 2,817 votes as compared to the 414 votes an 
S.D.F. candidate, who was a trade unionist, received.” From the 
1895 L.C.C. election until his last L.C.C. contest Burns was 
partnered by another progressive, W. Davies—and to Burns’ 
chagrin in all but the last contest Davies polled more votes.” 

The Progressive Alliance in Battersea functioned from 1894 
through the Battersea Trades and Labour Council, which was 
aimed at securing the return of working-class candidates to local 
bodies. It was initiated by the Labour League, and combined 
together most of the trade unionism of the area (see Appendix 
6.1 for list of branches). By bringing the trade unions of the area 
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into local politics the Labour League managed, in the words 
of the South Western Star, ‘to make itself practically supreme 
both as regards municipal and general politics in the district’.” 
The Trades Council focused the electoral efforts of the pro- 
gressive and labour groups by forming a local election committee 
for the whole range of local elections from the 1894 vestry 
elections.” The Battersea Liberal and Radical Association was 
affiliated to the council as were local branches of the London 
Reform Union and the Ethical Society. Whilst the Labour 
League may have been dominant, when it came to elections the 
liberals remained very important as they provided their electoral 
machinery. When in 1902 the Trades Council set up for a short 
while a permanent election body—the Battersea Permanent 
Progressive Electoral Council—the liberals withdrew;* they 
feared their independence. However, when this body proved 
impracticable because many unions would pay only the one 
affiliation fee to the Trades Council, the liberals soon re- 
affiliated.” 

The progressive group on the vestry and council followed 
policies much in line with the municipal socialism of Burns and 
the Labour League. The 1898 Trades Council Report, written 
by Sanders, gives a stirring expression of the municipal ideal as 
well as a belief in the expansion of that body : 


With the recognition of the solidarity of the interests of the 
working classes, be they mechanics or labourers, temperance 
advocates or co-operators with no divisions in the ranks over 
matters of petty detail, but with a strong faith in the possi- 
bility of economic freedom being secured through democratic 
collective action through the central and municipal state the 
council should grow from strength to strength until its ideal of 
civil and individual life has been realised.” 


The progressive vestry, at least in the 1890s, seems to have 
been more advanced than others in London — and its policies in 
this period appear to owe more to the Labour League than to 
ordinary liberalism. The policies of the vestry and later the 
council were notable in three aspects: the support for collectivist 
enterprise, the approach to unemployment, and the concern for 
labour conditions. 

Battersea Vestry, often dubbed ‘the Municipal Mecca’, was 
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at the forefront in collectivist measures. ‘The more notable were 
the use of direct employment and the provision of municipal 
housing, electric lighting, libraries and baths. From 1895 many 
of the municipal enterprises were constructed by direct labour: 
the library extensions, the baths, and public laundry, the swim- 
ming baths, the sterilised milk depot, the electric light station 
and the building of the Latchmere estate. Of the electric light- 
ing, the Trades Council noted, with considerable satisfaction in 
1903, that ‘in the second year of its existence it is yielding a 
profit although current is sold for 4d. per Board of Trade unit, 
while neighbouring boroughs, who allowed companies to capture 
them are paying 7d’.% Such developments were the kind of thing 
John Burns stood for. ‘Thus, he spoke with great pleasure at the 
opening of the Latchmere estate. He called it ‘a sanitary oasis 
in the wilderness’ and observed : 


We have not only the sanitary dwellings, but also the baths, 
the gymnazium, the recreation room and the boys’ club... 
there is the coroner’s court adjoining . . . I am glad the estate 
will not be tainted with an off-license or degraded by a beer 
shop. This is the fourth estate of the kind which has been 
erected in Battersea, and when completed will place Battersea 
in a position of having fewer public houses per population 
than any similar parish in the metropolis. . . . Battersea has 
followed the example of the county council, which is pro- 
viding accommodation for 10,000 people, and has reduced 
the population living in one roomed tenements by 82,000." 


In the 1890s the vestry was also very advanced in the way 
it approached the problem of unemployment. Under the pressure 
of working-class opinion, and of the S.D.F. in particular, the 
vestry had begun to take measures to alleviate unemployment 
before there was a working-class majority in 1895. The vestry 
maintained a labour exchange in the vestry building — and the 
progressive councillors insisted that the vestry surveyor take on 
all labour for relief work through it. In 1890 and 1891 some 
£600-£700 was spent on snow clearing. In successive years later 
in the 1890s the vestry surveyor ‘put aside certain works to be 
done in the winter in order to have something on which to 
employ men who are out of work’. In 1892 between £6,000 and 
£7,000 was spent on such public work; 427 extra men were 
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employed plus 1,142 men for snow clearing. In 1893-4 nearly 
£1,400 was spent. As the surveyor informed the Select Com- 
mittee on Employment: ‘Of course, we do not make the work, 
but if we can reasonably create work for the benefit of the parish 
we do so.’ Apparently in 1895 Battersea was the only parish in 
London which tried to regulate its work to meet seasonal un- 
employment, though it was also done in Lancashire.” However, 
by the early years of this century the council’s policies were 
beginning to appear to many to be inadequate, and the Pro- 
gressive Alliance came under considerable pressure on this issue. 

Thirdly, the Trades Council, with marked success in the 
1890s, saw that the vestry offered good working conditions for 
its employees. Thus in late 1895 when a question arose on the 
‘rates of pay and hours of work of the employees of the vestry’ 
the Trades Council called a conference of local trade unions to 
see representatives of the vestry. As a result ‘a working agree- 
ment was arrived at on the basis of a 48 hours working week’.” 
Alongside this, Burns stood up for the L.C.C. Works Department 
at the county council meetings.” He lauded and magnified its 
successes in Battersea; thus in January 1894: ‘After an existence 
of only eight months this Works Department has closed up 
several large contractors and will close up several more. It has 
now 2,200 working for it at trade union rates; engaged upon 
work to the value of £250,000 upon which only a few years ago 
contractors were making a profit of 20 per cent.” The Battersea 
Trades Council frequently put pressure on the L.C.C. as well. 
For example, in April 1904 it ‘convened a conference of dele- 
gates from the other London Trades Councils and representa- 
tives of the building trades to discuss the various complaints 
against the London County Council’s policy of giving contracts 
to contractors who. for various reasons, were undesirable, and 
the action of the Works Committee in instituting a bonus or 
piecework system amongst the men directly under their control’.” 
A corollary of this was pressure to improve conditions in the 
workhouse. As the Trades Council’s 1898 Report summarised : 
‘On the Guardians the aspect of Poor Law administration has 
been humanised and purified at the cost of strenuous efforts of 
the minority of progressive and labour members.’ 

This Progressive Alliance was a success in Battersea in the 
1894-1906 period. There was a working-class majority on the 
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vestry from 1895; Burns and either Tims, Willis or Davies were 
returned for the L.C.C.; and Burns kept his parliamentary seat. 
Working-class candidates replaced several tory candidates. 
Although the tories always publicly deplored the fighting of local 
elections on party lines, in the late 1880s prominent tories, such 
as one with the magnificent name of Colonel Rotton, were 
equally prominent in the Battersea Ratepayers’ Protection 
Society.” In the 1889 vestry elections the society put up a set of 
candidates in the more prosperous Wards 3 and 4. In the latter 
all eight were elected, and ten out of their thirteen candidates 
were successful." The Trades Council frequently identified as 
the opponents of progressivism: “The usual gang of slum 
property owners and their agents, shopkeepers (some of whom 
had been prosecuted for food adulteration), publicans who object 
to our recreation rooms and borough concerts, and . . . jerry 
builders who object to our minimum 30 shilling wage.” This 
was not all exaggeration—for example, in 1905 12.86 per 
cent of food sampled in Battersea by food inspectors was 
adulterated.” As well as resting upon shopkeepers and land- 
lords, Battersea conservatism was based on a large number of 
working-class votes and the votes of the more prosperous, par- 
ticularly in the Battersea Park, Clapham and Wandsworth 
Common areas; the latter group gaining strength as more of the 
middle class transferred their allegiance from liberalism and its 
allies. 

The Progressive Alliance was successful because its policies 
had sufficient appeal to gain widespread working-class support. 
Its policies, particularly earlier in the period, were more ad- 
vanced than most liberals and radicals would have had in the 
field of municipal enterprise.” Also without the powerful trades 
union pressure exerted on progressives through the Trades 
Council, it is doubtful if a straight liberal and radical group 
would have gone so far in seeing that the vestry and borough 
council were model employers. But in this format liberalism 
does appear to have been still viable in this working-class area. 

However, in Battersea the issue of independent working-class 
representation, outside of the S.D.F., was not a pressing issue 
until the formation of the Labour Party after the 1906 general 
election. Politically active working men in the area, in the 
Labour League or on the Trades Council, were disposed to work 
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for ‘municipal socialism’ (however defined), through a pro- 
gressive alliance and to support Burns. In May 1902 the Trades 
Council considered affiliating to the Labour Representation 
Committee, and it did so after Ramsay MacDonald addressed 
it in June.” The fact that the liberal organisations were still 
affiliated to the Trades Council does not appear to have dis- 
concerted either the Trades Council or the L.R.C. When the 
liberals reaffiliated in 1905, after the breach over the permanent 
election body, it was agreed to by a large majority. However, the 
author of the annual Report observed, ‘this action has given 
offence to a few and has been called in question by an outside 
body to whom we are affiliated, but has worked very satisfac- 
torily, and has secured amicable relations between the progressive 
forces of the borough’.” Clearly, the ideological desire for clear- 
cut independence for labour representation which was once more 
strong in the L.R.C. was beginning to be reflected amongst the 
labour side of the progressive alliance in Battersea. In April 1906 
the Labour Party disaffiliated the Battersea Trades and Labour 
Council as it ‘did not comply with their Rules of Constitution’.” 
From this time on, national political development in the labour 
world would have an increasing effect on the organisations in 
Battersea. 

From 1906 until the First World War the Progressive Alliance 
in Battersea remained viable, but it came under increasing 
pressure from within and without. Unemployment was once 
again a very notable force for arousing widespread working-class 
dissatisfaction with both municipal and government policies. 
Organised labour in the area, especially after 1910, became 
increasingly dissatisfied with the liberal government’s role in 
industrial relations. Both nationally and locally there was greater 
support for working-class representation which was independent 
of the liberals. 

It is ironic that in the liberal government Burns’ handling of 
unemployment, a major force which in the mid-1880s notably 
helped to bring him to prominence in Battersea to the detriment 
of straight liberal parliamentary representation, should have been 
a major factor in the undermining of confidence in liberalism in 
Battersea.” By 1908 the left wing of the Progressive Alliance was 
becoming increasingly opposed to his policies. One progressive 
councillor was particularly bitter in a letter to the local press 
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as to how Burns’ advent on the L.C.C. and in parliament had 
not helped to reduce the level of distress over that of the mid- 
1880s. He wrote of the ‘Sunday morning free breakfasts for 
necessitous children’ : 


This morning . . . 456 children received a cup of cocoa and 
two slices of bread and dripping or jam at the hands of a 
small band of good Christians, although they call themselves 
Clarion Scouts, [.L.P.ers and good $.D.F.ites . . . they came 
quite as numerous if not more so (than 1886)... all with 
more or less dilapidated boots and stockings tied round their 
feet, bare toes peeping out from the ventilators, and all show- 
ing the efforts of a distracted mother to make her boy or girl 
look a bit tidy and respectable.” 


The continuance of such suffering in their midst made many 
political activists highly critical of liberalism and willing to turn 
elsewhere. By the winter of 1908, at a time when 1,147 men 
were registered as unemployed with the labour bureau and only 
125 had been given work, the whole council unanimously passed 
a motion, placing ‘on record our deep sense of disappointment 
at the dilatory, unsatisfactory and unstatesmanlike manner in 
which His Majesty’s government are dealing with the great 
problem of distress at present prevailing amongst the industrial 
population throughout London and the country generally’.™ 
The progressives on the council organised a meeting in Battersea 
of representatives from nineteen London boroughs to discuss 
remedies for unemployment.” The I.L.P. also organised success- 
ful public meetings on this — and at one in Battersea Town Hall 
Keir Hardie came and ‘spoke impassionedly against . . . the 
indifference of the government with regard to unemployment’.” 

However, the progressive council’s own record on unemploy- 
ment came under strong attack in this period. The S.D.F. 
organised further successful unemployed demonstrations from 
late 1902. In March 1908 150 unemployed marched from 
Battersea to protest to Burns.” In January 1909 the Battersea 
Right to Work Council (in practice run by the S.D.F.) canvassed 
Latchmere Ward, where there were 533 unemployed. They 
found : “Out of the 533 there were 208 who claimed to be skilled 
workmen. The other 325 put themselves down as labourers, etc. 
There were some of nearly every description of trade. The figures 
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justified the estimate of over 4,000 unemployed in the borough.’ 
In giving these details the Right to Work Council made much 
of how the houses visited were ‘devoid of furniture, and the 
landlords’ portion of the homes was in a terribly neglected con- 
dition’, and suggested the radical remedy ‘that two or three 
weeks of the sanitary inspector’s attention should be given to that 
district so as to compel landlords to put their property in repair. 
That would give employment to perhaps 200 men.” The S.D.F. 
followed up their unemployed agitation by running candidates 
in the 1909 borough elections, with unemployment and rent rises 
as their key issues. In their election manifesto the S.D.F. 
vigorously attacked the progressive council’s record, and pointed 
to cuts in employment: ‘In 1905 there were 195 men employed 
on road clearing. In March 1908 the number had been reduced 
to 139, and has since been further reduced, though the area 
dealt with has been increased.” Their campaign attracted much 
support. They polled over six thousand votes in the Battersea 
parliamentary area (9.4 per cent of the votes).” 

The Battersea Labour Party, putting up separate candidates 
from the progressives, also made unemployment one of its central 
themes in the 1909 borough elections. It acidly observed : 


Notwithstanding continued pressure from the Right to Work 
Council during last winter, the borough council practically 
declined to do anything to alleviate the terrible distress caused 
by unemployment; roads, footpaths and buildings were 
allowed to get in a disgraceful condition for the apparent 
purpose of reducing the borough rate by the magnificent sum 
of 1d, compelling respectable persons to seek Poor Law relief, 
and by so doing losing both votes and old age pensions.” 


The progressives were also attacked from the other side. The 
Battersea Municipal Alliance, a trusty guardian of the rate- 
payers money, and by this time in electoral alliance with the 
conservatives, blamed the liberal government for failing to 
remedy unemployment and opposed such local efforts as the 
council made. One of their leading members succinctly put their 
view thus: ‘. . . None of us are lacking in sympathy with the 
unemployed, but that is a national question. . . . The whole 
question is whether or not the ratepayers are going to relieve 
distress. If so there will be no limit to the rates necessary. 
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Battersea will be the home for all the derelicts in the neighbour- 
hood.” 

So on this extremely important issue the progressives came 
under serious attack from both sides. Those who doubted the 
wisdom of attempting to solve unemployment on a municipal 
basis could turn to the Municipal Alliance if not to the conserva- 
tives outright. Those who were grievously affected by unemploy- 
ment and who felt the liberal government and the progressive 
council were making inadequate efforts to meet the problem, 
were likely to turn to the S.D.F. or to the new Battersea Labour 
Party. 

A second major area in which the Progressive Alliance came 
under increasing strain was that of issues of particular concern 
for trade unionists. From its formation the Battersea Trades 
and Labour Council supported organised labour in its struggle 
against employers at home or struggles against despotic régimes 
abroad. Thus, it supported the engineers in 1897, the South 
Wales Miners in 1898, the Penrhyn Quarrymen in 1901-3, the 
Cigar Makers’ Union in 1904, the Erith engineers and the 
Belfast dockers in 1907; and protested at the Armenian mass- 
acres in 1896. the introduction of Chinese labour to South 
Africa in 1904, and sent money in support of the Russian 
workers’ struggle with the Czar in 1905. However, as govern- 
ments came to intervene more and more in industrial relations, 
organised labour came to express solidarity with other workers 
not only against the employers, but also the government. This 
tendency became very marked during the liberal government. 
As early as 1907 the Battersea Trades Council condemned ‘the 
action of the government in sending troops to assist the employers 
to defeat the workers’.” After 1910 the Battersea trade unions’ 
discontent with changes in industry, social conditions and ulti- 
mately the liberal government reflected the widespread national 
industrial unrest. Thus, the Trades Council in its Report for the 
Year 1911 observed: 


While the general unrest in the labour world continues — and 
will continue until such time as the social and industrial 
conditions are less exacting-—it is too much to expect the 
workers to passively submit while the aggregate wealth in- 
creases and the cost of living rises out of proportion to the 
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increases in wages or improvement in their general surround- 
ings. We are told that with the provision of well ventilated 
and sanitary workshops in which men and women labour, 
their hygienic conditions are considerably improved. But at 
what cost? Are not the industrial conditions much worse? In 
many industries, for some years past, wages have remained 
almost stationary; but the specialising and speeding up pro- 
cess still continues at a terrific pace. The strain upon the 
workers have (sic) consequently become so intensified that at 
last there are signs of a formidable revolt against these harsh 


and exacting methods adopted by the employing corporations 
of today.” 


The Trades Council supported the Rhondda miners, the rail- 
waymen, the printers and other strikers. 

At the local level the trade unions felt the progressives were 
not going far enough in supporting trade union interests. As 
well as unemployment, the Battersea Labour Party made much 
in the 1909 borough elections of the failure of the progressive 
council in recent years to go far in carrying out a direct labour 
employment policy.” 

The trade union and the liberal organisations broke apart late 
in 1908 largely over growing differences in emphasis on labour 
matters. The South Western Star noted that ‘from the first there 
has been a feeling on the part of the educated and more respon- 
sible section of the Progressive Party that there was too much 
“bossing’’ by the labour section, and that practically everything 
was made to turn on trade unionism’. Thus, in July 1906 for 
the borough elections the Trades Council only agreed to work 
with the Clapham Liberal and Radical Association in the wards 
of the borough which were in the Clapham parliamentary 
division on the basis ‘that the council should retain the right 
of vetoing any candidature or literature not acceptable to us, 
and that no financial liability should be attached to this 
council’. 

The initiative for the split came from the liberal side. Leaders 
of the local Free Church Council, United Temperance Council, the 
Good Templars and the Liberal and Radical Association called 
a conference on 20 November. Those invited were informed: 
‘It has been felt for some time that the Free Church and 
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Temperance bodies had not been adequately represented on the 
borough council; also that they have not been able to put their 
views on matters generally with sufficient weight.’ The liberal 
element made clear their resentment that on the Trades and 
Labour Council ‘the only qualification for membership was 
delegation by a union’ and not selection by personal merit. This 
meeting postponed a decision until the Labour League had held 
a meeting to discuss the matter on 27 November. At this John 
Burns pleaded for unity, and ‘urged that the Labour League 
should practically control the selection of candidates instead 
of the Trades and Labour Council’. The meeting was notable 
for barracking from the socialists, and after much disorder there 
was no decision on altering the procedure of selecting progressive 
candidates. The liberal element now held a further conference 
on 11 December, and as there was ‘a general feeling that it 
would be impossible for the Temperance Parties and the Free 
Churches to identify themselves with men who had demon- 
strated their ungovernableness, their prejudice and their illiber- 
ality in so striking a manner’, they formed a new Battersea 
Progressive and Electoral Council. This soon had two hundred 
members ‘representing a considerable variety of organisations, 
some of a working-class character’. It determined that ‘trade 
unionism will not be allowed to dominate and socialism will be 
excluded’. The South Western Star described its programme as 
being ‘not widely different from that of the municipal reformers, 
but whereas the municipal reformers are supposed to be 
animated by conservative sentiment the political tone of the 
new council is mainly liberal. At the same time it disclaims 
political partisanship in local affairs.’”° 

The old progressive group had been in danger of breaking up 
from the time of the advent of the liberal government. As has 
already been noted. shortly after the 1906 general election the 
Labour Party disaffiliated the Trades Council. In June 1906 the 
socialists on the Trades Council withdrew. In the borough 
elections the progressives maintained control — and were one of 
the only two London groups to do so. But this was because their 
opponents were split. The municipal reform candidates polled 
29 per cent of the votes and the Conservatives 25.6 per cent, 
making 54.6 per cent of the votes as compared to the pro- 
gressives 43.4 per cent. In 1903 the progressives had had a clear 
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50.4 per cent to the municipal reformers’ 45.7 per cent. The 
poor result in the 1906 borough election was in line with other 
London results. But in 1907 one of the L.C.C. seats was lost. 
This was ascribed by the Trades Council to “divisions amongst 
the labour forces’ and to ‘the unscrupulous use of party funds 
and literature by the moderates and the deliberate lying state- 
ments made by the so-called Reform Party’.” It is quite possible 
that the intervention of three socialist candidates cost the pro- 
gressives the seat. The two progressives polled 49.1 per cent of 
the votes to the moderates’ 48.7 per cent. The progressive candi- 
date who came third in the poll was only 548 votes behind the 
elected moderate, whilst three socialist candidates polled 489, 
98 and 42 votes (2.2 per cent of the poll). Later in 1907 the 
progressives failed to contest all the seats in the Board of 
Guardian elections and in the safe Nine Elms Ward got only 
four candidates elected because of the appearance of socialist 
candidates.”* So whilst the liberal element broke away in late 
1908, the progressive alliance had also been under pressure from 
the left. 

Faced with the formation of the new Liberal Progressive 
Council, thirteen of the societies affiliated to the Trades Council 
broke away from the council and formed the Battersea Labour 
Party. These groups were trade unionist, were ‘united in a 
common opposition to, if not hatred of, Mr Burns’, and adopted 
a policy of independence from other political parties.” 

The remnants of the Trades Council, who were closely con- 
nected with the Labour League, plus a few progressive council- 
lors, formed a Labour and Progressive Election Committee. This 
held discussions with the new progressive council, and on 4 June 
1909 the two groups met at Latchmere baths. At the meeting 
the liberal-dominated progressive council agreed to form a joint 
executive with the Trades Council for the selection of candidates. 
However, the secretary of the progressive council, a leading 
member of Battersea Liberal and Radical Association, renounced 
this on the grounds that the way the Trades Council selected 
candidates was unacceptable: ‘In many cases the question of 
fitness was the last consideration. It sufficed that the candidate 
had a trade organisation at his back, and that the election fee 
had been paid.’ As for Battersea Labour Party, the Liberal 
Progressive Council told them ‘that if they wish to be identified 
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with the Battersea progressivism of the future they must make 
up their minds to accept a programme which will not affright 
persons who pay rates’."” This reveals not only how easy it was 
for such a Progressive Alliance to splinter into several parts but 
also how alien trade union organisation was to many liberals. 

The borough election of 1909 was a disaster for the pro- 
gressives — with progressive, socialist and labour candidates in the 
field all but two seats were lost to the municipal reformers. Even 
without the splits it is likely that the progressives would have 
lost control of the council as the reformers polled 54.9 per cent 
of the votes to the progressives’ 36.8 per cent, the socialists’ 5.4 
per cent and labour’s 2.9 per cent. What is particularly notable 
is that in the Battersea parliamentary division, which apart from 
the Battersea Park area was predominantly working class, the 
socialists gained 9.4 per cent and labour 1.5 per cent of the votes 
to the progressives 38.8 per cent.*” 

After this heavy defeat the Progressive Alliance was resumed. 
In the 1912 election they resumed control of Battersea Council 
with thirty councillors to the reformers’ twenty-four. In the 
whole borough the progressives gained 42.7 per cent of the votes 
polled, the socialists 2.3 per cent and the reformers 55 per cent. 
The high reformers’ vote reflects the massive tory majorities in 
some wards of the Clapham parliamentary division. In the 
Battersea parliamentary division the progressives polled 50.7 
per cent, the socialists 3.2 per cent and the reformers 46.1 per 
cent. Once more, the socialist vote was high in working-class 
wards. In Shaftesbury the $.D.F. candidates polled 9.9 per cent 
and in Latchmere 7.7 per cent of the votes. And in the very 
safe Clapham ward, Broomwood, a well-known S.D.F. candidate, 
polled as many votes as the second highest of the six progressive 
candidates.” 

The Progressive Alliance collapsed during the war, and the 
liberals were superseded by labour as the main opponents of the 
Conservative Party. The basic problem for the liberals at the 
end of the First World War was that where liberals supported 
the coalition, opposition was left in a working-class area such 
as Battersea North to labour. The coalition candidate, R. B. 
Morris, was a Nonconformist self-made man, a Welshman who 
was a friend of Lloyd George.“ Morris appealed to the elec- 
torate for ‘a vote of confidence in the prime minister’ and made 
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much of the Whitley Councils, which he declared were ‘designed 
to bring together all classes of employers and work people 
anxious for the welfare of their own industry and banded to- 
gether in defence of their common aspirations, and to re-establish 
the superiority of British industries’.“* In the post-armistice 
euphoria, with a very low turnout (43.7 per cent), Morris gained 
66.6 per cent of the votes to Charlotte Despard’s 33.4 per cent.” 
In Battersea South the coalition conservative, Viscount Curzon, 
gained 68.2 per cent with a labour candidate second with 14.7 
per cent of the votes. J. W. Molden, a radical who had nursed 
the old Clapham constituency since 1911 and who advocated 
‘all taxation from the land’, narrowly lost his deposit (9.9 per 
cent), Not only did the labour candidate come comfortably 
second, but an independent, a former postman and _ trade 
unionist, who was the Discharged and Demobilised Soldiers and 
Sailors Federation candidate, gained 7.2 per cent of the votes." 

In the borough elections at the end of 1919 when the victory 
celebrations were forgotten and the government had repeatedly 
confronted labour, the Labour Party enjoyed a landslide through- 
out the area. Labour polled 64.4 per cent of the votes to the 
34.9 per cent of the reformers and their allies. In the North 
Battersea parliamentary division labour polled 77.4 per cent of 
the votes. There was only one case where liberals had the oppor- 
tunity to vote for a non-labour or non-tory candidate. This was 
where a well-known progressive councillor stood as an indepen- 
dent, gaining 534 votes to the top reformer’s 321 and the bottom 
victorious candidate’s 1,014." 

In the 1922 borough elections labour’s position as the majority 
party in the borough was consolidated. Though labour lost nine 
council seats it still had a comfortable majority. Over the whole 
borough the municipal reformers polled 52.3 per cent (a majority 
vote not reflected in seats because of massive votes in the most 
middle-class Battersea South wards) to labour’s 47.7 per cent. 
However, in the North Battersea parliamentary division labour 
polled 62.5 per cent.*” 

At the national level Lloyd George’s coalition, especially from 
1919, appeared a coalition of the propertied interests. At the 
local level, the wealthier liberals drifted towards the conservatives 
in opposition to a much more socialist-orientated labour group- 
ing, which was allied to the communists. Thus in 1922 a Rate- 
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payers’ Defence Committee emerged as another ‘effort to free 
local affairs from the dominion of political parties’. This body 
was described as ‘widely representative’: “The political associa- 
tions — liberal as well as conservative are not excluded . .. The 
Traders’ Association, the Primrose League . . . the Citizens’ 
Union, and the Property Owners’ Association, all have their 
representatives on the Ratepayers’ Defence Committee.”” 

This tendency for the propertied groups to align themselves 
against the socialist-communist groups is well shown in the 1922, 
1923 and 1924 North Battersea general election results. In 1922 
Shapurji Saklatvala, a communist endorsed by Battersea Labour 
Party as their candidate, took the seat with 50.5 per cent of the 
poll, to H. Hogbin’s (coalition liberal) 41.6 per cent, and a 
liberal’s 7.9 per cent. In 1923 Saklatvala, still representing 
labour, narrowly lost the seat to Hogbin, who ran as a liberal 
(49.6 per cent and 50.4 per cent respectively). In 1924 Saklatvala 
stood as a communist and recaptured the seat from Hogbin, who 
now stood as a constitutionalist (50.9 per cent to 49.1 per cent). 

Clearly the emergence of labour in such strength after the 
war owed much to the continuance of the Lloyd George 
coalition. Labour was able to run as the opponent of a tory- 
dominated government. The alignment of the propertied interests 
nationally and locally became increasingly a defensive alliance 
against socialism. At the end of the war they were afraid that 
Britain might follow the upheavals of Russia, Germany and 
Eastern Europe, and in particular they were concerned at the 
widespread industrial unrest. Liberal-conservative alignments, 
which first had supported Lloyd George’s efficient conduct of the 
war in a spirit of national unity, became a bulwark against 
socialism. 

Equally, if not more important, the First World War and its 
aftermath were notable for a growing class-consciousness amongst 
the working class. This time much more of it was attracted 
to the idea of independent working-class representation. During 
the war labour felt its position greatly threatened by government 
intervention in industrial relations — and there was even greater 
feeling that the increased wartime government intervention was 
on the side of the employers. 

Battersea Trades Council came to feel that the working class’s 
position was being challenged on a wide front. They took con- 
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cern over changes in industry — such as dilution, and in particu- 
lar the influx of women into industry. They tried to stimulate ‘a 
greater resistance to the action of the powers that be who were 
using every possible endeavour to introduce some insidious form 
of industrial conscription’. The rapid development of the Muni- 
tions Act and the Defence of the Realm Act were felt ‘to prove 
the necessity for a vigilant observation to be kept upon all 
questions that affected the welfare of the workers’. They were 
gravely concerned by Lloyd George’s deportation of several 
leading Clyde shop stewards early in 1916, and joined in the 
agitation for their return to the Clyde, as they believed the 
deportee’s ‘only motive was to insist upon the proper observance 
of those working conditions that had been agreed upon by all 
employers’. Their suspicion of the government’s actions is well 
expressed in their view of the Clyde episode: “There was little 
doubt that if this incidence [sic] had been allowed to pass un- 
heeded a very serious state of affairs would have been created, 
and the objectionable system extended to many other industrial 
areas. We feel sure that the agitation “‘scotched” another attempt 
to further enslave the workers.” The Trades Council also took 
a leading part in the area in campaigning to stop food prices 
rapidly rising, and to gain increases for such groups on fixed 
incomes as old age pensioners who were hit by inflation. 

The gap in respect between organised labour and the govern- 
ment became even wider after the end of the war. Organised 
labour became more disillusioned with the coalition after such 
episodes as the Sankey Commission. Amongst the electorate, 
political issues in this period increasingly revolved round whether 
one supported the unions and was anti-government or supported 
the established order and opposed the trade union’s activities. 
The electoral strength of working-class sentiment was greatly 
increased by the extension of the franchise in 1918, though many 
did not exercise their new vote at first. In the 1919 borough 
elections there were 112 per cent more voters on the register but 
only 32 per cent more voted (in the 1922 election 81 per cent 
more voted than 1912). 


Working-class politics in Battersea were marked by the spon- 
taneous emergence of a strong desire for working-class rep- 
resentatives on the various democratic bodies. This desire was 
E.A.L.H.-—-F 
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particularly widespread in the late 1880s and early 1890s — but 
was not then necessarily a desire for independent representatives. 
Interrelated with this was the emergence of Battersea Trades and 
Labour Council, which was the means by which organised 
labour in the area became involved and powerful in local 
politics. During 1906-14, with a liberal government in power, 
with heavy unemployment and its attendant distress recurring 
in many of these years, and organised labour facing not only 
the employers but government intervention in industrial disputes 
(at times deeply resenting the government’s role), there was a 
growing desire for independent working-class representatives. In 
political terms the role of the unions was temporarily seriously 
hampered before the war by the Osborne Judgement.™ With 
the coming of the war and in its aftermath there was a great 
increase in the strength of class-consciousness and in the power 
of the trade unions. This was particularly strongly expressed in 
local elections, where there were straight fights between labour 
and the reformers. Labour gained wider support in 1922 than 
the progressives ever had done in working-class wards but less 
in middle-class wards (Appendix 2). 

The liberals’ response to this was to work in alliance with 
labour, and where possible to adopt working-class candidates 
and to absorb such working-class desire into a lib-labism. This 
was possible because of the spontaneous nature of the working- 
class political unrest — it was only fostered to a small extent by 
S.D.F. activities and the bulk of the sentiment was unaffected by 
socialism. 

Burns is obviously an important figure in this. He broke away 
from the S8.D.F. in mid-1889 partly because he was incapable 
of working with socialists and partly because of corruption 
among some of the local $.D.F. members, and his socialism was 
very diluted by the mid-1890s.™ In sitting on the liberal benches 
in the 1892 parliament his alignment with the liberals was a 
natural follow-on from his actions on the L.C.C.™ But in his 
lib-labism, his brand of municipal socialism, his Battersea work- 
ing-class particularism, he was very much in line with the 
working-class sentiment in the trade union branches and in 
Battersea as a whole at least up to the time he took office. Even 
in 1910 he still had a wide appeal. In the November 1909 
borough elections the various opponents of the reformers gained 
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49.7 per cent of the vote, whilst in the January 1910 general 
election he gained 51.7 per cent of the vote. This is, however, 
no vindication, as the progressives were relatively unpopular 
after many years in power and were splintered, whilst Burns was 
fighting on a popular radical issue. 

The type of lib-labism embodied in Burns and supported by 
the majority of the local trade unionists was possible whilst it 
followed a path of supporting working-class representatives, 
communal improvements and the like, and there were no class 
clashes. In Battersea the Progressive Alliance was still viable 
before the war, but it was coming under increasing strain from 
1906 and increasing numbers of activists amongst the trade 
unionists in the area were coming to oppose it.” 

With the war and its aftermath the established interests found 
themselves faced with considerable labour unrest and a much 
wider sense of class-consciousness amongst the working class. 
The coalition liberals responded with much talk of national unity 
for social reconstruction and, in particular, Whitley Councils at 
work. The conservative leadership responded to the desire for 
working-class representatives by backing British Workers’ League 
candidates; Battersea was one area where they expected local 
conservatives to support the league.”* The league campaigned 
in the area, and labour leaders such as James Seddon denounced 
Henderson and the Labour Party as well as Burns.*® Whatever 
effect this had on the 1918 election, it had certainly evaporated 
by late 1919 when National Democrat Party candidates did no 
better than reformer candidates in the borough elections. How- 
ever, those liberals who supported the coalition were now in 
alliance with conservatives not labour — and the group nationally 
and locally drifted into an anti-socialist, anti-communist and 
even anti-trade union position. Nevertheless, the liberals still 
retained votes in parliamentary elections that did not go to 
labour until the 1930s when the liberals did not run candidates 
in North Battersea and when there was severe unemployment 
and a notably reactionary government. 

It is difficult to see that a Liberal Party based on the ‘liberal’ 
values of its past could have contained the upsurge of class 
feeling, especially that of 1915-26. In 1902 a writer in the 
Fabian News expressed the view that ‘the Liberal Party ought 
to be the executive of socialism; and unless it becomes so it is 
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bound to disappear or give place to a party prepared to act in 
that capacity’."” To have done so would have turned it into a 
very different party. Even more true is that to contain the 
upsurge of class feeling the liberals would have needed to 
become the party of the trade unions in this period when indus- 
trial relations were to the fore. Liberalism represented a wide 
range of interests— and could not absorb the whole range of 
working-class organisations. It is symptomatic that the liberals 
temporarily broke up the Progressive Alliance in Battersea over 
aversion to trade union ‘bossing”’. 

The S.D.F. did well in Battersea when unemployment was to 
the fore. But it failed to gain widespread support amongst trade 
union organisations. It was also too inflexible in its ideology, and 
lost many of its ablest working-class adherents. Stephen Sanders 
left feeling that there was a great contradiction in its outlook : 
preaching the inevitability of revolution most of the time, and 
campaigning for palliatives at election times.”* Later the Com- 
munist Party in Battersea also exhibited a similar inflexibility. 
During the General Strike the Battersea Branch of the National 
Unemployed Workers Committee Movement was quite explicit 
to the Battersea Council of Action ‘that we have been instructed 
by headquarters that we are not to sink our identity’.”° 

The Labour Party did well in Battersea after the war because 
it was able to channel the working-class desire for independent 
working-class representatives. The Labour Party was based on 
the trade unionism of the area. It had an ideology sufficiently 
elastic to gain from the class politics of the period yet not too 
extreme to scare away people switching from the liberals or 
conservatives. These things were crucial. But equally important, 
in understanding the strength of labour’s advent at the end of 
the war, were the liberal divisions and the switch by coalition 
liberals from the prewar Progressive Alliance to a Reactionary 
Alliance. 
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Appendix 6.1: Bodies Affiliated to Battersea Trades and Labour Council in 1900 


The trade union organisations were: the National Amalgamated Union 
of Labour; the Gas Workers and General Labourers’ (two branches): the 
Shop Assistants’; the Navvies and Bricklayers’ Labourers’; the Coalporters’ ; 
the Municipal Employees’ Association; the Plumbers’ Mates’; the United 
Operative Plumbers of Great Britain and Ireland; the House Decorators 
and Painters’, the Plasterers’; the Carpenters and Joiners’ (two branches) ; 
the Operative Bricklayers’; the Stonemasons’; the Electrical Workers’; 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants’ (two branches) ; the Water- 
men and Lightermen; the Mechanical Woodworkers’; the Steel Traders’ 
Association; the Smiths and Hammermen; the General Smiths, Fitters, 
Bellhangers and Wheelsmiths’; the Blacksmiths, Painters and Hammermen; 
the London United Society of Wheelwrights; the Amalgamated Union of 
Operative Bakers and Confectioners’; and the Amalgamated Musicians’ 
Union. 

The other bodies were: Battersea Labour League; Clapham Labour 
League; Battersea Liberal and Radical Association; Battersea Liberal and 
Radical Club; No. 3 Ward Progressive Election Committee; Lavender Hill 
Branch of the London Reform Union; and the Ethical Society. 
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7 The New Liberalism and the 
Challenge of Labour: The Welsh 
Experience, 1885—1929 


KENNETH O. MORGAN 


The Welsh experience in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries sheds a particularly revealing light on the fortunes of 
the Liberal Party. For politics and social change in Wales in this 
period pursued a markedly different course from that prevalent 
elsewhere in Britain. Recent Welsh politics have been dominated 
by two major characteristics — first, the completeness of the 
liberal ascendancy in Wales in the years down to 1914; and 
secondly, the unrelieved nature of the liberal decline ever since. 
Unlike much of England and Scotland, Wales has shown no 
consistent sign of a liberal revival since 1918, in the face of the 
mounting challenge from labour. There was no liberal recovery 
in Wales in the late 1950s or the early 1960s—no Welsh Tor- 
ringtons, Orpingtons or Roxburghs. After the general election of 
1966, the liberals retained only one seat in Wales, that of Mont- 
gomeryshire; the 1970 election brought no further success.* The 
Liberal Party has long since been supplanted by labour in indus- 
trial south Wales. In the later 1960s the resurgence of Plaid 
Cymru posed a new threat to what survived of Welsh liberalism 
in the rural hinterland also. 

There are, therefore, two related questions which the historian 
of recent Welsh politics needs to examine. First, why were the 
liberals so overwhelmingly dominant in Wales, north and south, 
in the era down to 1914? And secondly, why have they been 
so totally ineffective in meeting the challenge of labour since 
then? The answers lie deeply rooted in late-Victorian society. 
I have examined elsewhere aspects of these themes from the 
standpoint of the labour movement. But perhaps a more funda- 
mental set of explanations arises from a consideration of the 
liberals themselves, and their role in the making of modern 


Wales. 
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From the 1860s down to the First World War, Welsh politics 
were dominated by the dynamic and overwhelming growth of 
the Liberal Party. At the national level, the Liberal Party 
secured a massive dominance at every general election from 
1868 down to 1918, straddling the Gladstonian heyday and the 
era of Lloyd George. In 1906, every Welsh member returned 
at the polls took the liberal Whip, except for Keir Hardie at 
Merthyr Tydfil—and even he was in large measure a symbol 
of the ‘progressive alliance’. At the local level, the liberals were 
even more in command. The Local Government Act of 1888 
produced a unique social revolution in Wales, especially in the 
countryside, in marked contrast to the political continuity shown 
by the local government elections in England. The new Welsh 
county councils in almost every instance contained a massive 
liberal majority, while the landed gentry were routed almost 
everywhere.” These years of liberal dominance formed a period 
of unique character and distinction in the evolution of the Welsh 
nation. They were marked by a growing prosperity, particularly 
in the mining valleys and thriving conurbations of the industrial 
south. They formed an era of educational advance, with the new 
‘county’ schools of the 1889 Act and the federal, national 
university providing new social opportunity and new symbols 
of nationhood. They were a time also of a dramatic cultural 
renaissance, especially in poetry and in literary criticism. The 
eisteddfod was never more flourishing. And with all these major 
transformations in Welsh Society and culture between the 1860s 
and 1914, the Liberal Party and the liberal ethic were intimately 
associated. The advance of democracy, the economic growth, 
the educational progress, the new cultural and national aware- 
ness were in large measure the creation of liberals. They were the 
heirs of this new Wales which they had so largely created. 
The key to this liberal ascendancy, without doubt, is the 
pressure for social and civil equality from the newly emergent 
Nonconformist middle class. Rising to authority in the small 
town of rural Wales and in the chambers of commerce of the 
south Wales ports, it was they who led the pressure for religious 
equality, for educational opportunity, for security for tenant 
farmers and for free trade. They were poised in opposition to 
the age-old ascendancy of the gentry and of the Anglican 
Church. Further, the grievances and the values of these middle- 
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class Nonconformists and their working-class supporters were 
associated with the national grievances of Wales as a whole. 
To a marked degree, liberalism and nationalism were fused, and 
in a real sense the liberals were the party of Wales and the 
vehicle for its growing national consciousness. And this pattern 
continued, despite such political crises as the schism over Cymru 
Fydd (the Welsh home rule league) in the mid-1890s, or the 
fierce conflicts over the South African War, down to the out- 
break of the First World War. Throughout this remarkable era, 
the involvement of the working class in the liberal ascendancy 
was largely assumed. The orthodox view was that Welsh liberal- 
ism was socially and culturally homogeneous. A corollary was 
that Welsh society was not thought to be marked by the deep 
chasm between capital and labour that marked industrial rela- 
tions in England. The homogeneity of Welsh society was 
reinforced by the migration of so many Welsh-speaking Welsh- 
men from the rural areas into the coalfield from the 1830s 
onwards, bringing their values and their cultural and religious 
institutions with them. Not until the first decade of the twentieth 
century did the maiority of immigrants into the Welsh coalfield 
come from England. Until then, phenomena like the explosive 
growth of Nonconformist chapels and of local etsteddfodau 
in rural and industrial areas alike testified to, and reinforced, 
this prevailing sense of national unity. Mainly for this reason, 
the political labour movement was held to be sectional, and 
made very little headway in Wales until the six-months’ coal 
stoppage of 1898. The I.L.P. and the Fabian Society, pro- 
claiming the exotic creed of sociaJism, struck few roots in indus- 
trial south Wales and virtually none at all in the north. 

In addition, until the turn of the century, Jabour played very 
little direct part in the activities of the Libera] Party in Wales. 
For instance, the Cymru Fydd (Young Wales) League in 1895 
placed ‘labour and industrial’ questions seventh on its pro- 
gramme, far behind such ‘old liberal’ themes as Welsh home 
rule, disestablishment of the Church, temperance reform and 
security for the tenant farmer. Indeed, the president of the 
Rhondda Labour and Liberal Association, the Reverend O. 
Haelfryn Hughes. complained on this point, but auite in vain.’ 
The North and South Wales Liberal Federations virtually never 
pronounced on industrial issues, but were largely absorbed by 
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assaults on the gentry and the ‘alien Church’. Again, like party 
workers in the constituencies, Welsh liberal leaders took little 
part in pressing for social and industrial reform. There were, of 
course, a few exceptions. Tom Ellis took a theoretical interest 
in social questions in his Oxford days in the early 1880s, under 
the stimulus of Ruskin and Toynbee and his patrician friends 
in the ‘co-efficients’.* But labour issues occupied relatively little 
of his attention in his subsequent career in parliament after 1886. 
The coalowner, D. A. Thomas, proprietor of the Cambrian 
collieries and member for Merthyr Tydfil from 1888, was also, 
with some justice, regarded as a champion of organised labour 
on paternalist grounds, despite his stubborn opposition to the 
miners’ eight-hour day. His later involvement in the violent 
conflicts of Tonypandy and the Cambrian stoppage in 1910-11 
should not obscure his earlier concern with working-class 
grievances.” But, in general, Welsh liberals, in parliament and 
in the constituencies, articulate and active in pressing for dis- 
establishment and land reform, were conspicuously silent on 
industrial matters, until (and in most cases, even after) the great 
coal stoppage of March—September 1898. Welsh liberals, middle- 
and working-class alike, maintained a general adherence to a 
broadly conceived progressivism, based on assumptions of the 
class harmony of the productive classes against the feudal pre- 
tensions of the bishop and the squire — much like the agrarian 
radicalism of the Tacksonian democrats or the Bryanite populists 
in the nineteenth-centurv United States. Welshmen who pro- 
claimed that ‘labour’ had a distinctive interest of its own, and 
that this required political and industrial recognition, stood 
accused of sectionalism — and, by implication, of hostility to the 
advance of the Welsh nation itself in the golden years that 
followed the annus mirabilis of 1868. 

In general, the Welsh working class seemed well content with 
this state of affairs down to the end of the century. Only occa- 
sionally was there tension over the selection of candidates, when 
labour organisations complained that middle-class cliques were 
dominating local constituency associations. This occurred twice 
in by-elections in 1888. In Merthyr Tydfil, the gold speculator 
Pritchard Morgan claimed successfully to represent the local 
workers against a Cymru Fydd carpet-bagger from London. 
Morgan was hailed by Keir Hardie’s Scottish journal, The 
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Miner, as a champion of the working man who had been 
elected ‘on a good labour programme’. In Gower, David 
Randell was nominated and elected as liberal member, with 
strong support from local miners and tinplaters, as a ‘labour and 
Welsh home rule candidate’. He promptly confirmed his radical 
credentials by sending a message of support for Keir Hardie in 
the famous by-election struggle at mid-Lanark.’ Again, in 1892 
working-class endorsement helped to secure the radical R. D. 
Burnie as liberal member for Swansea Town. But these candi- 
datures were invariably resolved without conflict. Working men 
in urban and industrial constituencies instinctively accepted 
middle-class leadership, and representation by professional and 
mercantile men on the pattern of Alfred Thomas, S. T. Evans, 
Brynmor Jones and D. A. Thomas, in election after election. 
On only one occasion up to the turn of the century was there a 
direct class conflict at the polls. This came as early as 1885 in 
the new Rhondda constituency, when William Abraham 
(‘Mabon’), the secretary of the Cambrian Miners’ Association, 
defeated a young coalowner, F. L. Davis, in a famous contest.* 
But his was the exception that proved the rule. For Mabon was 
the supreme ‘lib-lab’, even more firmly dedicated to the old 
liberal premise of class collaboration on behalf of the twin causes 
of Nonconformist radicalism and Welsh nationalism than were 
the middle-class liberals themselves. Mabon’s election left no 
legacy of direct labour representation. The liberal ascendancy 
still stood secure. 

In the new century, the aims and values of liberalism in 
Wales showed comparatively slight change in the period up to 
1914. Wales remained sunk in the politics of nostalgia and its 
Gladstonian past. Despite massive industrial conflicts such as 
the South Wales miners’ stoppage of 1898 or the savage strikes 
of the Penrhyn quarrymen in north Wales between 1896 and 
1903, Welsh politicians were still wedded to the old themes — 
disestablishment, education, temperance, modified home rule, 
the eternal memories of the ‘great election’ of 1868, and of the 
evicted martyrs who suffered after the polls were declared. 

All this is particularly puzzling because in England the whole 
content of the liberal creed changed substantially during these 
very years.” An array of brilliant intellectuals and publicists 
pressed successfully for new creative roles for the central govern- 
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ment. J. A. Hobson, the searching critic of imperial expansion, 
urged liberals to turn instead to remedy the evils of under- 
consumption at home. Herbert Samuel called for state action 
as a basic means of extending personal liberty, rather than 
curtailing it. The sociologist L. T. Hobhouse called for a union 
of liberalism and socialism in the pursuit of social reform, and 
for constructive planning in place of the indiscriminate charity 
of private philanthropists. Leo Chiozza Money demanded a 
sweeping redistribution of income and the public ownership of 
major industries as one means of effecting this. C. F. G. Master- 
man, deeply influenced by Christian socialism, eloquently drew 
the contrast between the ‘conquerors’ in suburban Edwardian 
villadom and the misery of the destitute poor in urban slums. 
R. J. Campbell’s ‘new theology’ called for the Christian ethic 
to be given a social rather than an individualistic basis, and 
appealed for co-operation rather than competition in social 
relationships. Thus, by 1914 liberal intellectuals had largely 
parted company with the older simplistic individualism of the 
Gladstonian-Cobdenite tradition. Groups like the ‘Rainbow 
Circle’ and its organ The Progressive Review, journals like The 
Speaker and (after 1907) The Nation pioneered new concepts 
of social planning, with David Lloyd George and Winston 
Churchill eventually emerging as their popular tribunes. 

Admittedly, much of this ‘new liberalism’ was the product of 
small groups of London intellectuals. How far their ideas per- 
meated to rank-and-file liberals in the constituencies must remain 
doubtful. However, Dr Peter Clarke, in a recent work of high 
quality, has shown that in Lancashire at least, partly through 
the leadership of C. P. Scott and his Manchester Guardian, 
the local liberals were by 1914 overwhelmingly committed to 
the policy of social reform.” They had bridged the gulf between 
John Bright and Lloyd George. And in terms of the national 
appeal of liberalism as a creed, by 1914 it was largely trans- 
formed. The new liberalism had in large measure supplanted 
the old, a factor which by itself goes far to demolish the ‘Danger- 
field thesis’ of an inevitable liberal decline in the face of col- 
lectivism and class conflict before 1914. 

But in Wales, bv contrast, the new liberalism barely existed. 
It met with virtually no discussion, particularly in the Welsh- 
language press. In a major periodical like the Traethodydd, edited 
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for a period (1900-5) by the Reverend Evan Jones, Caernarvon, 
a leading Methodist patriarch, the few discussions of social or 
economic issues were largely uninspired repetitions of the creed 
of Cobden. For the rest, its columns were in large measure 
consumed by theology of a peculiarly unreconstructed kind.” 
The analyses in the Geninen, a quarterly somewhat more con- 
temporary in its interests, were preoccupied with the materialism 
thought to be embodied in the socialist creed, and the dangers 
that this held for the essentially spiritual character of Welsh 
liberalism. A Nonconformist writer on ‘signs of the times’ in 
Wales in April 1912 rejoiced that most intellectual and religious 
leaders there still held firm to the faith of their fathers, despite 
the encroachment of English newspapers, the ‘higher criticism’, 
‘the new theology’ and similar threats.” Welsh Nonconformist 
writers, the very core of radical politics, gave scant indication 
that liberalism in the early twentieth century was undergoing an 
intellectual revolution; their views were almost totally insulated, 
frozen almost in the mid-Victorian world of John Bright and 
Thomas Gee. 

There were, it is true, a handful of distinguished ‘new 
theologians’ in the Nonconformist ministry in Wales, inspired by 
the ideas of R. J. Campbell. Many of them were younger men 
like the Reverend Rhondda Williams, Union Church, Brighton 
and the Reverend James Nicholas, Moriah Tonypandy, who 
urged the Welsh churches to turn their attention away from 
time-worn shibboleths like disestablishment and towards the 
squalor and poverty in ‘darkest Cardiff’ or ‘darkest Merthyr’. 
A handful of Welsh theologians wrote on the issues raised by 
Campbell’s ‘new theology’, on the distinction between mewn- 
fodaeth and uwchfodaeth, and the need to stress the immanence 
of God as a positive force working within society rather than a 
remote transcendant being. A distinguished (though conserva- 
tive) theologian like the Reverend David Adams strove to re- 
concile the contradictions between the new theology and the old, 
though evidently with scant success.” 

A few Welsh Nonconformist ministers went even further. 
Often inspired by the apocalyptic vision of the religious revival 
which raged like wildfire through Wales in 1904-5, some of 
them lent their oratorical and other talents to the political labour 
movement. The eminent Baptist preacher, Dr ‘Gomer’ Lewis of 
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Capel Gomer, Swansea, campaigned for labour and against the 
liberal candidate in the 1906 election in Gower. A triumphant 
service was held in Capel Gomer after the election in which the 
victorious labour candidate, John Williams, miners’ agent and 
Baptist lay preacher, addressed the congregation.“ In Merthyr 
Tydfil, Keir Hardie’s distinctive moral appeal attracted several 
young ministers to his election platforms in January and Decem- 
ber 1910. The presence of men like the Reverend James 
Nicholas, the Reverend George Neighbour of Mountain Ash and 
the Reverend Herbert Morgan added force to Hardie’s contention 
that his brand of socialism was far from incompatible with Welsh 
Nonconformity.” Significantly, these three ministers were all 
Baptists, that denomination being particularly stirred by the 
‘social Christianity’ released by the 1904 revival. Parlticularly 
notable was the presence of Herbert Morgan, the minister of 
Lloyd George’s own chapel, Castle Street, London, and an 
ardent worker for the I.L.P. (Indeed, John Hinds M.P., and the 
other liberal deacons of that chapel were broadminded enough 
to accept another socialist firebrand, James Nicholas, as their 
minister from 1916 onwards.) Perhaps the most remarkable of 
all these socialist evangelists among the Nonconformist ministry 
was the celebrated eisteddfodic bard, the Reverend Thomas E. 
Nicholas of Seion Independent Chapel, Glais (1880-1971). He 
produced poetry as well as propaganda to further the workers’ 
cause; his Cerddi Gwerin (folk songs) were hymns to social 
justice and the living wage. He became closely associated with 
Keir Hardie, served as the Welsh editor of the I.L.P.’s Merthyr 
Pioneer from its first appearance in 1911, was a founder-member 
of the Communist Party of Great Britain in 1920 and for nearly 
seventy years until his death was an uncompromising but much- 
loved symbol of the union between Nonconformist radicalism 
and the extreme political left.” 

But men like Thomas Nicholas, Glais, were very much isolated 
exceptions up to 1914. In the main, the Nonconformist churches, 
so vocal on political themes like disestablishment, were con- 
spicuously silent on social issues. Denominational assemblies year 
after year concentrated on the old issues and the old enemies: 
the Reverend J. Cynddylan Jones, an eminent theologian, 
protested in vain on this point at the Calvinistic Methodist annual 
assembly in 1908. In the monthly Wales, shortly before the 
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outbreak of war, the Reverend Gwilym Davies criticised the 
insularity of Welsh Nonconformists. He urged them to pay heed 
to the urban squalor, phthisis, and wretched housing described 
in the recent inquiries of the Welsh Land Committee.” But such 
concern as there was in social problems such as these came, not 
from the churches, but rather from secular, nonpartisan move- 
ments, admittedly many of them led by prominent Noncon- 
formist laymen. Instances of this kind were the national crusade 
against tuberculosis inaugurated by David Davies, the million- 
aire coalowner and railway magnate of Llandinam, in 1909, and 
the new Welsh School of Social Service launched at Llandrindod 
Wells in 1911.” At the founding meeting of this latter body, the 
president, the Reverend T. Richards of Newport, issued a 
powerful plea for the churches to devote their energies to social 
problems. He explicitly noted the political imperatives that 
dictated this policy. 


Their churches used to be made up of people who were liberals 
with just a sprinkling of conservatives, and the result was that 
ministers and leaders and even the churches themselves could 
take their place and stand on the liberal platform. 

... That day, as far as Wales was concerned, was gone, and 
in their churches today they still had a sprinkling of conserva- 
tives and many liberals, but also a large number of people 
who called themselves members of the I.L.P. and the socialists. 
. . . The time had passed when the Free Churches in Wales 
could be looked upon as necessary adjuncts to any political 
party.” 


Perhaps some of his audience reflected that many of these I.L.P. 
zealots, especially among the young, were leaving the chapels 
altogether in pursuit of what Mrs Snowden termed ‘real 
religion’.” But, in general, pleas like those of the Reverend 
Richards fell upon deaf ears up to 1914, both in relation to the 
Nonconformist denominations and to the liberalism that was 
largely their creation. 

In fact, Welsh Nonconformist liberals made few concessions 
to working-class demands in the period up to 1914, both in terms 
of programmes and of personnel. There was increasing friction 
over the adoption of ‘labour candidates’ in traditional liberal 
constituencies. This led to an early clash between liberals and 
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labour in the Gower division in 1900. Significantly, at this early 
stage a prominent working-class spokesman like John Williams, 
miners’ agent for the Western valleys (and later to be the 
victorious labour candidate himself in 1906) campaigned for the 
liberal employer against John Hodge, the L.R.C. candidate.” 
In 1903-4 there was severe friction with local liberal associations 
over the adoption of two other prominent miners’ agents, 
William Brace and Tom Richards (respectively vice-president 
and treasurer of the South Wales Miners’ Federation) for the 
South Glamorgan and West Monmouthshire constituencies. With 
singular reluctance, the local liberal associations gave way in 
the face of severe pressure from the party Whips in London, 
and Brace and Richards duly became ‘lib-lab’ M.P.s.” 

But, on many more occasions, local liberal associations, per- 
haps narrower in their social composition in the 1900s than 
they had been twenty years earlier as the power of organised 
labour built up, resented and rejected pressure from the central 
party organisation in London to let in lib-lab or L.R.C. candi- 
dates. A notable instance of this came in March 1910 when 
the Master of Elibank totally failed to persuade the mid- 
Glamorgan liberals to give a free run to Vernon Hartshorn for 
the Labour Party. At a time when cordial relations between the 
Liberal and Labour Parties were crucial for the carrying of the 
government’s legislation, the Mid-Glamorgan liberals twice ran 
against Hartshorn and, significantly, defeated him with some 
ease.“ After his defeats, Hartshorn wrote, with much bitterness, 
that the liberals had ignored free trade, the Lords’ veto, even the 
‘people’s budget’ recently introduced by Lloyd George, and had 
concentrated solely on the theme that socialism was tantamount 
to atheism.” His defeat Hartshorn ascribed, quite simply, to 
‘chapel influence’. Certainly, Hartshorn himself was no great 
advertisement for the puritan ethic, especially when locked in 
conflict with J. Hugh Edwards, an independent minister cradled 
in the Mecca of Welsh radical Nonconformity, the university 
college at Aberystwyth. To countless working-class voters down 
to 1914, even a respected working-class leader like Hartshorn 
was suspect and apparently in conflict with the national values. 
Conversely, middle-class business or professional ‘men of light 
and leading’, the vanguard of that political revolution which 
had transformed Wales since 1868, were widely felt to be more 
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appropriate representatives for industrial or urban constituencies 
than were comparatively unlettered and untried working men. 
The point was put in its most naked form by Sir Edward Reed 
to the electors of Cardiff in 1903. ‘He had always been a labour 
member. Anyhow, he’d recently secured orders for Cardiff 
business on which over £2 million was being spent. Could a 
working man have achieved that?’ In fact, inverted Marxism 
of this kind helped to dissuade the struggling labour and socialist 
organisations in Cardiff from putting forward any parliamentary 
candidate at all before 1918. 

In one respect, this lack of sensitivity towards working-class 
aspirations among the Welsh liberals between 1900 and 1914 
may seem decidedly curious. For the dominant personality in 
the Welsh liberal world throughout these years was, of course, 
Lloyd George, the supreme tribune of the new liberalism during 
his triumphant period at the Treasury from April 1908 onwards. 
In fact, Lloyd George’s viewpoint on social issues was extremely 
limited until he became chancellor of the exchequer, as was that 
of the liberal government of Campbell-Bannerman generally. 
Lloyd George had some knowledge of the surveys of urban 
poverty conducted by Charles Booth and by Seebohm Rowntree, 
and of the writings of the Webbs on trade unionism; but they 
seem to have made scant impression on him. His concern for 
social reform in his early period in politics from the 1880s was 
largely an extension of the radical democracy of the old liberal- 
ism, with a humanitarian gloss added, perhaps, by the imagina- 
tive writings of Hugo and Carlyle. The Caernarvon boroughs 
constituency, which he represented from April 1890 onwards, 
contained working-class electors, but Lloyd George addressed 
them, in the main, in traditional terms. In 1892, for instance, 
he urged the working men of Bethesda, mainly quarrymen and 
railwaymen, that ‘there was no need to form a Labour Party. 
He considered that the land question, the temperance question 
and the question of disestablishment were equally matters of 
interest to labourers as was an Eight Hours’ Bill." At Bagillt 
in 1895, he told a Flintshire audience: “The fact was that 
government had nothing to do with trade. . . . No one had ever 
been able to discover what trade depended on: it depended on 
conditions which had puzzled the ablest economists of the day.’”” 
This was as far as his diagnosis of the problem of unemployment 
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went. His major preoccupation down to the 1906 election, apart 
from his assault on ‘Chamberlainism’ during the Boer War, was 
with such issues as denominational schools, licensing reform and 
an educational council for Wales.” In the period of liberal 
recovery between 1902 and 1905, Lloyd George paid scant heed 
to the columns of ‘new liberal’ periodicals such as The Speaker. 
He still saw the new liberalism rather through the perspective 
of the old. Thus he advocated old age pensions as a means of 
denouncing the payment of tithe to the ‘alien Church’.” 
Although he served on Chaplin’s Select Committee on pensions 
in 1899, he largely ignored the issue thereafter. He upheld the 
cause of the Bethesda quarrymen as a means of assailing the 
‘feudal’ pretensions of Lord Penrhyn.” The savagery of the 
Penrhyn strike of 1900-3 did little to enlighten him on wider 
aspects of the relations between capital and labour. 
Certainly in British politics generally, Lloyd George’s view 
of social questions was fundamentally transformed after his 
famous visit to Germany in the summer of 1908.” (So, inci- 
dentally, was his outlook on international affairs.) Henceforth 
he was the outstanding national voice for social reform in the 
period down to 1914. He pushed through old age pensions, the 
‘people’s budget’, and the great National Insurance Bill. In 
1913-14 he pressed on with land and housing reform, and with 
the radically redistributive budget of 1914. He made direct 
approaches to the Labour Party to seek an overt coalition with 
the liberal government.” In England, his political priorities were 
largely transformed. But in Wales it was all very different. Even 
after his famous speech on behalf of social reform to the Welsh 
National Liberal Council at Swansea in October 1908 (shortly 
after his return from Germany),” his outlook in Wales was 
largely parochial. He continued to hammer away at such issues 
as disestablishment of the Church, even though privately he no 
longer regarded it as being of much real significance. For Lloyd 
George, Welsh and English liberalism represented different 
worlds — the worlds, perhaps, of Dame Margaret and of Frances 
Stevenson. After 1908, he was a new liberal in England, an old 
liberal in Wales.* In this, perhaps, he was typical of Welsh 
liberalism as a whole. In 1914 Keir Hardie’s Merthyr Pioneer 
lamented, as Hartshorn had done in 1910, that the nation was 
still largely involved ‘in the little Bethel stage of Wales for the 
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Welsh’, rather than in the international movement of working- 
class solidarity (which, in those prewar days, was still believed 
to exist)."° If this was still largely true of Welsh liberalism in 
general, it was the case even with Lloyd George, its most 
dynamic and creative representative during his radical high 
noon. 


In fact, the Welsh labour movement was surprisingly slow to 
derive much advantage from this rigidity in the outlook of 
Welsh liberalism. Indeed, the undermining of the liberal ascen- 
dancy in Wales before 1914 has often been very much exag- 
gerated. Undoubtedly, the I.L.P. was making headway in south 
Wales in the years after 1898. Beyond this, there was a rising 
tide of class militancy in the south Wales mining valleys after 
the turn of the century: Tonypandy was its folk symbol and 
the Miners’ Next Step its political testament. Even in rural 
Caernarvonshire the north Wales quarrying community demon- 
strated the same mood in the aftermath of the Penrhyn quarry 
strikes.*’ Wales seemed by 1914 to have become the major battle- 
ground for the class war; in no other part of Britain was the 
confrontation between capital and labour more naked and 
complete. 

But the coherence and strength of the labour ‘unrest’, 
especially of rank-and-file protest, can be exaggerated. Earlier 
writers, like G. D. H. Cole,* grossly overstated the prevalence 
of syndicalism and of other theories of ‘direct action’, and 
misinterpreted their influence upon events. The roles of the 
Plebs League and of the Unofficial Reform Committee, for too 
long grossly neglected, are now in danger of being given a 
prominence they scarcely deserve. The Plebs League, after all, 
was almost entirely confined to the Rhondda valleys; by 1914 
much of its energy had been transferred to the scattered tutorial 
classes of the Central Labour College.” By the summer of 1914 
the Unofficial Reform Committee had largely disbanded, while 
Noah Ablett, the messiah of Welsh Marxism, was under fire 
from ‘maximalists’ like W. F. Hay (‘Sundic’ of the Rhondda 
Socialist) for choosing to work within the South Wales Miners’ 
Federation.” The turmoil of the years 1908-14 ended with the 
official union leadership firmly in control of events. Even though 


‘Mabon’ had been eclipsed on the S.W.M.F. executive in 1911, 
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‘Mabonism’ lived on through younger men like Brace and Tom 
Richards.“ Even I.L.P. activists like Hartshorn and James 
Winstone were known to be vehement opponents of syndicalism 
and industrial indiscipline. Almost in spite of themselves they 
had become symbols of the official processes of collective bar- 
gaining, of constitutionalism and the imperatives of the ‘pro- 
gressive alliance’. Despite the class conflict, despite the massive 
influx of new immigrants from England, despite the new 
generation of miners represented by younger men like Ablett, 
Frank Hodges and A. J. Cook, ‘lib-labism’ remained a dominant 
and unifying creed in industrial south Wales down to the out- 
break of war in 1914. 

In any event, the connection between industrial activism and 
political action by the I.L.P. or the Labour Party was not a 
direct one at all. Little benefit accrued to the I.L.P. from the 
miners’ vote for affiliation to the Labour Party in 1908 or from 
the massive strikes of 1910-12. Keir Hardie and the I.L.P., 
after all, were a part of the discredited political process that 
the Unofficial Reform Committee and the Central Labour 
College ridiculed. Furthermore, the I.L.P. in south Wales was 
still comparatively fragile despite all the progress made since 
1898, and the Labour Party suffered accordingly. Even in 
Merthyr Tydfil, that time-honoured radical stronghold and the 
seat of Keir Hardie, the secretary of the Aberdare I.L.P. could 
write to Ramsay MacDonald in 1907: “The L.R.C. is really 
dead here. The question of putting new life into it has caused a 
great deal of anxiety to our comrade Hardie.” In the January 
and December 1910 elections, in almost every instance, labour 
candidates failed miserably against liberal opponents in cases 
where there was a direct clash at the polls. In East Glamorgan, 
C. B. Stanton, a pugnacious spokesman for ‘direct action’, was 
heavily defeated by a liberal new to this overwhelmingly working- 
class mining constituency.” Further, the Welsh labour members 
returned in 1910 were wholly of the lib-lab persuasion, almost 
all of them committed to Welsh national causes and to Non- 
conformist radicalism. The one exception, of course, was 
Hardie in Merthyr. Even he never came top of the poll at 
Merthyr in four successive contests. He owed much of his 
appeal to traditional Nonconformist radical sentiment in 1910, 
just as earlier he had, in effect, run in double harness with 
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the coal-owner tycoon, D. A. Thomas of the Cambrian 
collieries.“ 

If anything, it was the liberals who were the aggressors in the 
labour-liberal relationship in the immediate prewar period. 
Liberal M.P.s like Clement Edwards and J. Hugh Edwards 
Jaunched an anti-socialist crusade in the mining valleys. The 
Reverend W. F. Phillips, a Calvinistic Methodist minister who 
had briefly (in 1910) been a member of the Newport branch 
of the I.L.P., construed it as his mission to denounce the 
economic and spiritual heresies of socialism.** He was soon locked 
in Jegal conflict with the I.L.P. newspaper for west Wales, Llais 
Llafur of Ystalyfera. Undeterred, he set forth his creed in an 
ephemeral new journal, Y Gwerinwr: The Monthly Democrat, 
which he launched in 1912. Certainly, many of these anti- 
socialist onslaughts proved barren. The annual conference of the 
I.L.P. held at Merthyr in 1912 confirmed how durable were the 
roots of that party in many parts of the coalfield.“ The falling 
statistics for religious observance, the declining status of the Non- 
conformist ministry, the waning appeal of the puritan ethic in the 
Welsh coalfield, suggested that the high noon for Nonconformist 
radicalism had passed some time before. The revival of 1904—5 
was a short-lived one.*” The fact remains that, in narrowly 
political terms, it was labour rather than the liberals who felt 
themselves to be on the defensive in industrial south Wales in 
1914. The assaults of professional anti-socialists like W. F. 
Phillips frequently missed their mark, but not always. In par- 
ticular, the accusation that the internationalism of revolution- 
socialism was at variance with the Welsh national causes won 
much support. However much Keir Hardie might proclaim his 
svmpathy with Welsh home rule and his desire to unite ‘the red 
dragon with the red flag’,” the appeal of the I.L.P. basically 
rejected narticularism. When a conference of Welsh socialists at 
Carmarthen in 1911 called for the formation of a distinct Welsh 
Independent Labour Party. Keir Hardie himself led the opposi- 
tion to it. Hardie himself was acutely aware of the growing 
tension between socialism and nationalism in industrial south 
Wales. In his own Merthyr constituencv, the local liberals in 
1913 had finally jettisoned the unofficial electoral agreement, 
and had nominated a second liberal candidate for this two- 
member seat, a Welsh-speaking Nonconformist barrister, Thomas 
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Artemus Jones.” Jones, a vehement opponent of socialism, was 
to fight Hardie in the next general election. It is by no means 
unlikely that Hardie, had he lived, might have lost his seat, 
even without war intervening. Here and elsewhere, the deterior- 
ating relations between liberals and the Labour Party in the 
years up to 1914 did not necessarily presage the ‘strange death’ 
of liberal Wales. In some sense, they were testimony to the 
strength and resilience of Welsh liberalism and the old nine- 
teenth-century values it represented, however incomplete its 
programme and however outdated its ideology. 


The First World War introduced a totally new phase. After 
being riven by division in the first two years, with men like 
MacDonald and Hardie isolated outcasts in opposition to the 
war, the Labour Party eventually gained immensely in strength. 
The key to this process was the dramatic expansion of the trade 
unions which more than doubled in strength during the war- 
time years. In addition, the new party constitution of 1918 gave 
labour a new organisational base in the constituencies, while the 
ideological fervour of the Russian revolution reinforced labour’s 
moral appeal. Many of these factors were particularly evident in 
south Wales as the 1917 Committee on Industrial Unrest re- 
ported.” Socialist propagandists, a pessimistic liberal later 
recorded, had now come to regard the Welsh coalfields as ‘the 
Eldorado of their Utopian hopes’.” The Labour Party, even 
under the quiescent leadership of men such as Henderson and 
Clynes, could hardly fail to be the leading beneficiary. 

By contrast, the liberals underwent massive strains in organi- 
sation and in morale during the wartime years. The entry of 
Britain into war in August 1914 drove many liberal idealists 
into political isolation or exile. While John Williams, Bryn- 
siencyn, preached in independent pulpits in full military 
uniform, radicals like the Reverend Thomas Rees, the principal 
of Bala-Bangor Theological College, and the Reverend Puleston 
Jones, the celebrated blind preacher, suffered cruelly for their 
anti-war views.” Quasi-pacifist periodicals like Y Wawar and 
Y Deyrnas were bitterly assailed. Some liberal intellectuals, like 
the poet T. Gwyn Jones, underwent a more private torture; 
others joined the Union of Democratic Control or the Labour 
Party; still others, like D. R. Daniel (the associate of Tom Ellis 
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and the young Lloyd George in the late 1880s) went out of 
public life almost entirely in response to the appalling tragedy 
of total war.“ Welsh liberalism was further demoralised by the 
schism between Asquith and Lloyd George after the political 
crisis of December 1916, although the new premier’s mystique 
in his native land largely endured. In the 1918 ‘coupon election’, 
the liberals retained an illusory strength. They captured twenty- 
one out of the thirty-six Welsh seats, newly redistributed; twenty 
of these twenty-one members were supporters of the Lloyd 
George coalition. Anti-war candidates like Thomas Nicholas at 
Aberdare were overwhelmed.” 

But the transient nature of these liberal successes was empha- 
sised by a succession of crucial by-elections in 1919-22. Drawing 
new strength from the industrial depression and mass unemploy- 
ment that afflicted south Wales from 1921 onwards, labour made 
sweeping inroads into liberal territory. In August 1921, Morgan 
Jones, an I.L.P. militant who had been a conscientious objector 
during the war, more than doubled the labour majority. In 
July 1922 Gower was safely retained by D. R. Grenfell, and 
Pontypridd won from the liberals by T. I. Mardy Jones with 
a majority of over four thousand.” In the November 1922 
general election, in which local liberal organisations seemed 
almost paralysed after the sudden downfall of the Lloyd George 
coalition, labour gained eight seats from the liberals, including 
Wrexham and Caernarvonshire in north Wales. In south Wales, 
every remaining liberal seat was now clearly at risk. Meanwhile 
in local government contests the calamitous defeats of liberal 
nominees, whether running openly or under the label of ‘inde- 
pendent’ or ‘ratepayer’, provided further testimony to the 
political revolution that was taking place in postwar Wales. 

In these dismal circumstances, it might have been expected 
that Welsh liberals would at last respond to the challenge of 
labour with a new awareness of the more fundamental social 
issues of the day. In particular, they might acknowledge the 
economic transformation that had occurred since the apparently 
limitless prosperity when Coal was King before 1914. Yet in fact 
liberals in Wales were perhaps even more impervious to new 
ideas on social and economic issues, and even more doctrinaire 
in their hostility towards socialism than in the years of prewar 
liberal ascendancy. A key factor here was that official liberalism 
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in Wales was overwhelmingly dominated by adherents of the 
Lloyd George coalition. The Welsh National Liberal Council, 
presided over by Lord St David’s, was the one regional council 
which the Asquithians failed to control. It could well be argued 
that the coalition liberal ministers in the government — men like 
Addison, Fisher, Montagu, Mond and even Churchill — were 
active forces in promoting constructive social reform. As a result, 
the Lloyd George administration passed a series of radical 
measures dealing with education, housing, health, unemploy- 
ment insurance and pensions in the period 1918-21, until the 
Geddes’ ‘axe’ descended.” But this enlightened attitude was 
emphatically not shared by coalition liberals in the constituencies, 
especially in Wales. Although vestiges of the old prewar radical- 
ism survived in protests by Welsh liberals against the retaliatory 
policies of the ‘black and tans’ in Ireland,” their social and 
economic programmes largely consisted of the severest retrench- 
ment and a dogged anti-socialism. Coalition liberalism in Wales 
became increasingly impatient towards the demands of organised 
labour, while grass-roots constituency parties simply withered 
away as younger radicals and women voters defected to labour 
or the “Wee Frees’. A characteristic sample of the social 
philosophy of postwar coalition liberalism is seen in the views of 
Sir George Hay Morgan, after his heavy defeat in the Abertillery 
by-election in December 1920: 


I hammered away at constitutionalism and bolshevism. The 
mind of the miners was, however, impervious to any national 
question. The only subjects that interested him were more 
pay, shorter hours of work. no income tax for wage earners, 
more facilities for drinking.” 


The social and ideological gulf that separated a wealthy 
employer like Hay Morgan from the militant working-class 
electors of Abertillery was vividly underlined. 

The erosion of Welsh liberalism was confirmed in the general 
elections that followed each other in November 1922, December 
1923 and October 1924. In each of them, the main programme 
of the liberals was a sterile anti-bolshevism. Alternatively, they 
called for ‘a sane circumspect course’, totally at variance with 
the iconoclastic radicalism of prewar years.” Occasionally, there 
were evocations also of the old causes of home rule and tem- 
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perance reform, together with protests at the generous financial 
terms accorded the Church in the disendowment settlement in 
1919. In several constituencies in 1923 there was a clear anti- 
labour pact with the conservatives: a notable instance was 
Aberavon where Ramsay MacDonald was now the member. 
A liberal like Sir Alfred Mond, a genuine voice of radical reform 
in the government and in the country, even in the immediate 
postwar period, was now a dedicated apologist for monopoly 
capitalism. Much of west Wales liberalism in the Swansea area 
went with him. The union of the two liberal wings, Asquithian 
and Lloyd Georgian, beneath the banner of free trade just 
before the 1923 election, in fact made the sterility of the party 
even more pronounced, for Welsh Asquithians had even less to 
say on social questions. By 1924, the traditional creed of Welsh 
liberalism had indeed become anachronistic. The old programme 
had largely vanished with the disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church in 1920. Other issues such as modified home rule or 
temperance legislation evoked little enough enthusiasm in the 
postwar world, especially among younger ex-servicemen back 
from the trenches. Lloyd George himself now seemed a curiously 
dated figure, while his unsympathetic approach to labour mili- 
tancy in the 1919-21 period had seriously impaired his radical 
credentials. As a result, by the 1924 election the liberals had 
largely been driven out of south Wales by labour, and the 
change was to prove permanent. A new generation of young 
miners from the Central Labour College, men like Aneurin 
Bevan, Morgan Phillips, Ness Edwards and James Griffiths, 
provided a new elite of leadership just as surely as had the 
young liberals of the Cymru Fydd era a generation or more back 
in the early 1880s.° Welsh liberalism, significantly, retained 
much more support in more sparsely populated and characteris- 
tically Welsh rural constituencies. For instance, in Cardiganshire 
the triumph of Hopkin Morris (independent liberal) over Ernest 
Evans (Lloyd George liberal) in the 1923 election give local 
liberalism in this old radical stronghold a new lease of life, and 
helped it to ward off the challenge of labour for another forty 
years.” 

Perhaps the most striking result in many ways in this period 
was the 1923 election in the University of Wales constituency. 
Here George Maitland Lloyd Davies, a Christian pacifist (and 
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ultimately labour) candidate, who had been imprisoned as a 
conscientious objector during the war, was elected. Davies owed 
his success largely to a split vote, his majority was only ten, and 
he was defeated in 1924 by Ernest Evans (liberal). But the 
mere fact that labour could capture the national university, so 
deeply permeated with the spirit of Tom Ellis and the great 
days of Cymru Fydd, was surely a sign of a profound shift of 
mood in the character of Welsh politics and society. However 
transient, Davies’s victory suggested that the university intelli- 
gentsia and professional middle class in Wales were no longer 
automatically or instinctively liberal. Significantly, Davies’s can- 
didature held especial appeal for younger voters.* Since 1914 
a generational change had occurred. The liberals now gave 
every sign of being an ageing party shackled to its past. This 
was felt with especial keenness by the young intellectuals who 
came together to found the nationalist party, Plaid Genedlaethol 
Cymru, at the Pwllheli eisteddfod in 1925. They saw the alleged 
betrayal of small nationalities during the First World War and 
the ‘black and tans’ era in Ireland during Lloyd George’s 
administration as symbols of the crisis facing the liberal ethic.” 
Saunders Lewis, the party’s president, the son of a Nonconformist 
minister in Liverpool and a distinguished littérateur, poured 
scorn on the old ‘nationalist’ liberalism — ‘the spare time hobby 
of cornulent and successful men’ — who attended denominational 
assemblies and the dinners of the Honourable Society of Cymm- 
rodorion.© The postwar generation would espouse nationalism 
of a far more intense and aggressive nature. 

The last serious attempt to adapt Welsh liberalism to meet the 
challenge of labour came with Lloyd George’s dramatic pro- 
grammes in the later 1920s. These policies provided a stark 
contrast to the cautious outlook of both conservatives and labour 
in the period 1926-9. Significantly, Lloyd George’s new pro- 
grammes owed virtually nothing to Welsh liberalism. All his 
advisers were Englishmen like Keynes, Seebohm Rowntree and 
Hubert Henderson. Their schemes provided a total rejection of 
the old liberalism of his Welsh past. They concentrated on 
economic issues rather than social. on unemployment and indus- 
trial stagnation rather than on democracy and civic equality. 
Some of Lloyd George’s new programmes were not immediately 
popular in the principality. The ‘Green Book’, The Land and 
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the Nation, published in 1925, was attacked by many Welsh 
Liberals. It contained proposals for ‘cultivating tenure’, a form 
of quasi-nationalisation of cultivable land. They were anathema 
to those many Welsh freeholders who had so recently purchased 
their holdings in the revolution in the land market after 1918. 
The scheme was sufficiently redolent of socialism to drive Sir 
Alfred Mond out of the party entirely after a bitter quarrel with 
Lloyd George.” It was notable that the Carmarthen liberals in 
a by-election in 1928 (caused by Mond’s receiving a peerage) 
had earlier turned down a Lloyd George nominee, Captain R. T. 
Evans, who warmly endorsed the ‘Green Book’.® Instead, they 
put up Colonel W. N. Jones, an avowed opponent of the new 
land proposals— and, incidentally, also an opponent of free 
trade. In consequence, the liberal majority over labour fell from 
more than nine thousand to twenty-seven. 

Even so, in the 1929 general election, Welsh liberals whole- 
heartedly embraced Lloyd George’s dramatic new policies. They 
even endorsed the schemes for public works and compensatory 
government spending embodied in the ‘Orange Book’, We Can 
Conquer Unemployment. Every liberal candidate in Wales made 
this dramatic document the centrepiece of his campaign. This 
was true even of Colonel Jones in Carmarthen, and of Hopkin 
Morris in Cardiganshire (who continued to reject Lloyd George’s 
Jeadership of the party). Colonel Jones added the gloss that the 
new public works schemes might save money on the rates. 
Candidates like James Jenkins in Merthyr and D. L. Powell in 
Ogmore urged that the new employment to be provided by road 
construction, housing and other public-supported programmes, 
would remedy depression in the coalfield and decay in the rural 
communities.” Several Welsh industrialists signed petitions on 
behalf of the proposals in We Can Conquer Unemployment: 
the interests they represented included banking, construction, 
chemicals, electricity, engineering, insurance, iron and steel, oil, 
shipping and textiles—the second industrial revolution as well 
as the first. They gave Lloyd George’s schemes the benediction 
of being ‘economically and financially sound’.” In the 1929 
election, indeed, for the first time, a party in Wales had a radical, 
progressive economic programme, a sophisticated range of 
policies for remedying the structural decay of twentieth-century 
Wales, and a positive reply to the challenge of labour. 
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But it was all quite in vain. The 1929 election did, it is true, 
see liberal gains from the conservatives in two constituencies 
(Flintshire and Pembrokeshire). But there were the further losses 
of Carmarthen, Swansea West and Wrexham to labour which 
now claimed twenty-five seats in Wales. Lloyd George’s own 
majority in Caernarvon Boroughs, in a three-cornered contest, 
fell by over three thousand votes. He claimed, wrongly, that the 
liberals had been ‘tripped up by the triangle’, that is, that they 
were the victim of three-cornered contests which eroded their 
poll.” In reality, the liberals were the victims of their — and their 
leader’s— past. Liberalism, unlike labour, was inextricably 
associated with a society that was passing away. When disestab- 
lishment of the Church was finally passed in 1919, much of the 
essence of Welsh liberalism seemed to pass away with it. Liberals 
retained their foothold in rural Wales until 1945. Thereafter, 
historic liberal constituencies like Merioneth, Anglesey and 
Cardiganshire (captured by labour) and Denbigh (won by the 
conservatives) slipped away also. Symbolically, perhaps, Lady 
Megan Lloyd George joined the Labour Party in the 1950s: she 
captured the Carmarthen seat from the liberals in a fiercely 
fought by-election contest in 1957. Nine years later, Plaid Cymru 
was to win this seat from labour, with the liberal candidate losing 
his deposit. In the years since 1929, liberalism in Wales became 
more and more attenuated. Perhaps it was, indeed, in non-party 
pressure groups such as the League of Nations Union in the 
1930s that the resilience and the idealism of the older liberalism 
found its most effective resting-place.” 


Liberalism in Wales was uniquely well-equipped to withstand 
the challenge of labour in the years before 1914. It was a broad, 
democratic, populistic national movement, associated with the 
aspirations of Welsh society and with Welsh cultural awareness 
at every level. It helped to inspire the history of John Edward 
Lloyd, the poetry of Thomas Gwynn Jones, the imaginative 
prose of Owen M. Edwards, no less than the rhetoric of Lloyd 
George. But precisely because it was so integrated with Welsh 
society before 1914, and so Welsh in character, it was uniquely 
ill-equipped to meet the labour challenge after the war when the 
old society passed away. How far a vigorous programme of social 
reform would have delayed the rise of Jabour in Wales is debat- 
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able. The enthusiasm of working-class voters for such reforming 
measures as the National Insurance Bill has recently been 
questioned by Dr Henry Pelling.“” What is not debatable is that 
Welsh liberalism, until 1929 when it was too late, never made 
any effort to develop a coherent social policy. The Noncon- 
formist churches, the backbone of constituency liberalism, were 
apathetic or hostile. Movements like Urdd y Deyrnas, founded 
in 1924 to consider current social problems from a Christian 
standpoint, had little effect. Whether Welsh liberalism was un- 
typical in its reactions, compared for instance with the vitality 
of the new liberalism in Lancashire, is also debatable. It may, 
indeed, have been Lancashire that was untypical, in view of the 
existence there of a distinctive working-class Protestant toryism. 
It is notable that ‘new liberal’ strength in the county was con- 
centrated mainly in Manchester where the influence of men like 
Scott and Hobhouse flourished. Tory Liverpool, by contrast, the 
domain of Alderman Salvidge, remained impervious to reformist 
liberalism and to labour alike until 1945. The Welsh experience 
might have been nearer the norm for Britain as a whole. 
Liberalism in Wales was the product of a remarkable phase 
of national emergence in the late nineteenth century. By the 
1920s, by contrast, the liberals were undeniably a nostalgic 
party: witness the Cambrian News in 1923 applauding the 
Cardiganshire voters for ‘remaining true to the faith of their 
fathers, true to free trade, true to the promise of 1868’. In 
the 1880s and 1890s, Welsh liberals were on the left of their 
party on most domestic and international issues -even though 
the widespread initial support for the Boer War in Wales indi- 
cated sharp limits to that radicalism.” By the 1920s, however, 
Welsh liberals were equally clearly on the right of their party. 
One suspects that they remained so in the 1930s and 1940s, 
despite the temporary stimulus of Lloyd George’s radical pro- 
grammes in 1929. After all, Clement Davies, the outstanding 
figure in Welsh liberal circles after Lloyd George’s death, was 
markedly conservative in his social and economic outlook. He 
had supported the national government for most of the 1930s. 
By then, the Liberal Party in Wales, the instrument of so much 
democratic and progressive reform, the creator of a disestab- 
lished church and a disestablished gentry, the standard-bearer 
of nationhood, had become, in Arthur Schlesinger’s expressive 
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phrase, ‘a party of memory’. It can scarcely be denied that 
Welsh political life is the poorer for it. Whether we are now at 
a further point of transition in the 1970s, whether the Labour 
Party is likely to go along the same path of ossification and 
decay as did the liberals before it, might provide a fruitful theme 
for a later inquiry. But that is to take us from history into 
prophecy. 


8 Lord Elcho, Trade Unionism and 
Democracy” 


CHRISTOPHER J. KAUFFMAN 


The nonagenarian Lord Elcho (1818-1914) has a singular 
fascination for the student of Victoriana. A member of the 
Commons from 1841 until he became the 10th Earl of Wemyss 
and March in 1883, his political career may be symbolised by 
the proverbial ship of state — apprenticed on the Peelite schooner 
he held fast to the power and the beauty of the sail down to 
the dreadnought of Lloyd George. He was the eldest son of 
Francis Wemyss-Charteris Douglas and Lady Louisa Bingham, 
daughter of Balaclava’s controversial general, Lord Lucan. He 
was known as Francis Charteris until 1853 when upon the death 
of his grandfather he adopted the family title, ‘Lord Elcho’. 
The Wemyss estates were located primarily in East Lothian but 
over four thousand acres in Gloucestershire and five hundred 
in Worcestershire provided the family with strong English in- 
terests as well. Gosford House, the family residence on the edge 
of Haddington, presided over 56,739 acres which included such 
valuable minerals as coal and iron. John Bateman listed the 
Wemyss annual income at roughly £57,000 with only a small 
percentage produced from minerals." Norman Gash reports that 
Elcho’s political career was ‘planned for him by his seniors’.’ 
Elcho claimed it as an independent decision, but nevertheless, 
his family provided him with a safe seat in Gloucestershire and 
in 1841 he set sail.* As a landed aristocrat who adopted the 
‘modern’ principles of popular political economy and the self- 


*T am grateful to the many people who assisted me in my work on Lord 
Elcho. The late Professor T. P. Neill of St Louis University introduced me 
to Elcho; Anthony Firth of University College, Oxford urged me through 
the initial research at the Bodleian Library; the present Lord and Lady 
Wemyss graciously allowed me to do additional research in their home; 
Professor J. Hitchcock of St Louis University and Helen Kauffman offered 
valuable textual criticisms. 
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help ethic, Elcho referred to himself as a friend of the working 
classes, but throughout his political life he bitterly opposed the 
incipient class warfare in working-class agitation. As a witness to 
the class struggle contained in the Chartist movement, Elcho 
concluded that any form of political organisation of the workers 
was merely Chartism in disguise. 

Professor F. E. Gillespie was the first historian to quote from 
Lord Elcho’s 1859 speech in which he warned the Commons 
that the convergence of John Bright’s political reform movement 
with organised labour would mean that British liberty would be 
trampled to death by the ‘tyranny of trades unions’.* Gillespie’s 
Elcho is illustrative of the typically reactionary aristocrat M.P., 
the embodiment of anti-labour sentiment at Westminster. 
Maurice Cowling views Elcho as an unstable Adullamite, a 
founder of that core of anti-reform discontent which proudly 
led the defeat of Gladstone’s reform measure but failed to 
prevent Disraeli’s ‘leap in the dark’.° Cowling’s Elcho appears 
as an amateur statesman struggling in an arena dominated by 
the professionals. Daphne Simon imposes a Marxist imprint upon 
his lordship. Accordingly, ‘Elcho’s Act’, The Master-Servant 
Act 1867, was a typical response of the employer establishment 
infused with orthodox economics.’ Simon’s Elcho is, therefore, 
an abstract representative of the employer class committed to the 
exploitation of labour as a market commodity. Royden Harrison 
also places him in the industrial war context, but he notes 
Elcho’s association with the president of the National Miners’ 
Association, Alexander MacDonald, as indicative of Elcho, a 
‘new model employer’. 

Cowling’s sketch, derived from Elcho’s private as well as his 
public utterances, comes closest to the mark. Indeed, this essay 
will portray him as a landed aristocrat who, with amateur 
political skill and with an amateur’s grasp of political economy, 
made a series of last ditch stands against the rise of a politicised 
working class. This portrait of Elcho will be framed by the 
events of the mid-1860s when as an Adullamite he battled 
against the twin evils of creeping democracy and trade unionism. 
Frontbench liberals, the Reform League, the Reform Union, 
and the London Trades Council appeared to him as the urban 
bloc determined to destroy the power of the landed aristocracy, 
its supportive institutions and the commonsense truths of Adam 
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Smith and Samuel Smiles. Elcho’s anti-labour activism during 
the crucial reform years involved him in skirmishes as well as 
alliances with major labour leaders. His apparent inconsistency 
is partially resolved by noting the pluralistic character of the 
national labour movement, divided on strategy, priorities and 
personalities. Because his private correspondence reveals his con- 
stant fear of trade unions, this essay will argue that Elcho, in 
class-defence, was politically driven to make ‘friends’ among 
the labour aristocracy as he attempted to expose the anti-labour 
sentiment of the middle-class radicals. As an Adullamite he 
struggled bitterly against workers’ suffrage, but unlike other 
Adullamites he descended from the Cave, involved himself in 
trade unionist issues, spoke at ‘Monster Meetings’, instructed 
workers on the dicta of Adam Smith, and associated closely with 
Alexander MacDonald, a powerful figure in national labour 
circles. Therefore, this essay on Elcho’s reaction to labour’s 
national politicisation is not to be construed as a case study. His 
aristocratic biases, his constitutional theory and his economic 
creed cast him into ready-made mid-Victorian roles. However, 
with his Scottish frankness, his strong ego, and his aristocratic 
sense of paternalism, he vigorously pursued an activist role 
which does not neatly fit into a particular anti-labour category. 
In the epilogue the focal point of this essay shifts to the late- 
Victorian era when his second ‘cave’ battled against ‘new 
unionism’. Adullam was anti-democratic; the Liberty and 
Property Defence League was anti-socialist. Both ‘caves’ signify 
Elcho’s singular resistance to the evolution of a society which 
appeared to be rapidly proclaiming the obsolescence of the 
aristocracy. 


When Elcho entered the Commons he knew nothing of politics 
other than that he had ‘accepted the family tory faith’.’ As a 
backbench conservative pledged to the protectionist cause he 
gradually refined his views along the lines of Peel’s ‘new con- 
servatism’. Two incidents reveal his attachment to the prime 
minister’s leadership. The first came in 1845 when he was 
chosen to give a seconding speech on the Address from the 
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Throne.” The hungry 1840s had spawned all kinds of agitation : 
the Chartist workers, the Irish peasants, the middle-class Anti- 
Corn Law League, and “The Condition of England’ question — 
all were riddled with class conflict. Clearly his tory faith needed the 
sophistication of Peel’s modern administrative reforms inspired 
by the popular principles of political economy. In Elcho’s 1845 
maiden speech, he spoke popular platitudes such as ‘. . . it is 
out of the power of an act of parliament to cure our social evil’, 
and ‘no government can insure a willing labourer a fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work’. In place of state paternalism he 
urged individual paternalism. Elcho’s temperate individualism 
of the 1840s was codified into the popular self-help ethic of the 
mid-Victorian era and ultimately was expressed in Spencerian 
terms in his struggles against collectivism in the late-Victorian 
period. 

In 1846 the Corn Law issue provoked Elcho’s final break 
with his tory faith as he adopted the free trade principles of his 
mentor. At the opening of the stormy repeal session Elcho wrote 
to Peel: ‘I consider the final settlement of the Corn Laws to 
be under existing circumstances of the utmost importance to all 
classes of the community, but more especially to the landed 
aristocracy of England.” His conversion to repeal was not, 
therefore, motivated entirely by political economy. “The existing 
circumstances’ indicate Elcho’s fear of open class warfare. In 
response, Elcho opted for economic reform as a defensive move. 
He seems to have viewed all forms of popular protest as a 
massive assault upon the predominance of the aristocracy at 
Westminster. If the aristocracy failed to respond to demands for 
economic reform then political protest would obviously gain 
credibility. Asa Briggs reports that Peel held similar views. A 
few months after he received Elcho’s letter the prime minister 
commented that the purpose of repeal was ‘to terminate a con- 
flict, which according to our belief, would soon place in hostile 
collision great and powerful classes in this country’.”? Sent to 
parliament as a protectionist, Elcho was converted to repeal 
which provoked his Gloucester electors to demand his resignation 
in 1846. The following year the family provided Elcho with 
another safe seat in Haddingtonshire. From 1846 to the eve of 
the First World War he proudly wore the liberal-conservative 
label as a symbol of his dedication to the cautious reforms of 
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Peel —the necessary preservatives for the finality of the 1832 
settlement. Except for a brief tenure as a junior minister in the 
Aberdeen government, Elcho remained on the backbenches. 
Like other Peelites he drifted to the whig side, but by personality 
and conviction he was too independent to tie himself per- 
manently to the front benches on either side of the House. For 
example, when the Derby government introduced its Reform 
Bill in 1859 Elcho enthusiastically lashed out at the whig-liberal 
leadership for their irresponsible opposition and their ‘demagogic’ 
appeal for a workers’ franchise. Indeed, this occasion marks 
Elcho’s debut as a major spokesman of reaction and augurs the 
formation of the Cave of Adullam, that ‘principled’ pocket of 
anti-democratic discontent. 

Any alteration of the electoral system went against Elcho’s 
aristocratic grain. Nevertheless, he was aware of the political 
realities which forced Derby’s minority government to propose 
its own bill. He supported the tory measure because it did not 
call for a lowering of the £10 borough figure but offered ‘fancy’ 
franchises instead. As he wrote to Mr Watson, his election 
agent, ‘care must be taken that the balance of power remain as 
at present . . . that the landed is not overridden by the urban 
interest’. The fancy franchises— £20 lodger and £60 savings 
clauses — were particularly appealing: ‘My principle is to raise 
men or induce them to raise themselves to the franchise, not to 
lower the franchise to their level.”* Disraeli welcomed his sup- 
port: ‘A man of your position and fervour of feeling could 
produce a greater [sic] effect upon the bill.”° Elcho’s major 
opponent was John Bright who appeared as the embodiment of 
anti-aristocratic demagoguery. Elcho accused him of setting ‘class 
against class’ and of making ‘libellous’ attacks upon the aristoc- 
racy. With the historic builders’ strike in progress, he associated 
‘Brightism’ in the House with irresponsible trade union protest 
in the streets. Elcho warned the Commons that he, for one, ‘was 
not prepared to hand over the government of the country to 
the tyranny of trades unions, which of all the tyrannies was the 
most grinding and intolerable —a tyranny greater than that of 
any despot in Europe or any mob in America’. He did not 
describe the apparatus of such a tyranny but the builders’ strike 
provided ample evidence of unionism’s power to restrain trade, 
to violate the rights of ‘free labour’ by harassing non-unionists, 
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and to disregard the free contract relationship between employers 
and employed. 

According to Elcho, his anti-trade unionism speech contained 
principles which his colleagues knew in their hearts were true. 
He explained to Mr Watson, 


I am all the better for having got rid of some of the political 
bile which had been accumulating in my stomach since 1851 
[the years Lord John Russell, ‘Finality Jack’, announced that 
he no longer held to the ‘finality’ of the 1832 Reform Bill] 
but I have a considerable quantity left. What I said made 
some of them very angry but I only spoke what everyone 
thinks and says in private, and I am indifferent to praise or 
blame when I follow, as I hope I always do, the promptings 
of my conscientious convictions.” 


When Russell and Bright forced Derby to go to the country 
Elcho appeared on the hustings supporting a tory return to 
power. He explained his opposition to the ‘advanced liberal’ 
wing of the party by noting their attachment to ‘progress’ which 
he said meant the disestablishment of the Church, liquidation 
of the House of Lords, the abolition of primogeniture, and ‘the 
raising of the whole revenues of this country by a graduated tax 
upon property and income’.” Since Brightism and _ trade 
unionism struck him as a united anti-aristocratic front Elcho 
implicitly noted the eventual formation of the liberal-labour 
alliance. However, Palmerston’s predominantly aristocratic 
government harnessed the advanced section of his party and 
political reform lay dormant until the spring of 1865. By this 
time Gladstone had joined Russell and Bright to forge a pro- 
reform triumvirate on the liberal frontbench. Buttressed by 
Bright’s middle-class Reform Union and the workers’ Reform 
League, the liberal leaders rallied behind the radical Baines’s 
perennial Reform Bill. Although Palmerston refused to place the 
weight of the government behind the measure, the pro-reform 
forces enthusiastically coalesced in their support to make reform 
the issue in the summer general election. By the time Baines’s bill 
reached the floor, Elcho, Robert Lowe and Edward Housman 
had formed an anti-reform triumvirate to lead a movement 
among those independent whig M.P.s alienated by the drift in 
the Liberal Party. In Adullam’s 1866 struggle against Glad- 
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stone’s bill, Lowe was the trump card; in its 1865 bout against 
Baines’s bill the Cave chose Elcho to open suit.” 

His speech was a lengthy elaboration of the evils of creeping 
democracy. He referred to his experiences as a colonel in a 
working-class volunteer regiment and his friendship with a bona 
fide union leader, Alexander MacDonald, both of which con- 
vinced him that political reform was not a top priority issue 
among the workers; the agitators had merely manufactured a 
reform groundswell.” With characteristic frankness he identified 
democracy with mobocracy when he said, ‘the masses of men 
[were] improvident and ignorant . . . and perhaps will be so 
till the end of time’.” His colleagues in the Commons were 
accustomed to his elitest rage, but the Reform League and the 
London Trades Council (the Webbs’ ‘Junta’) did not take his 
remarks lightly. A year later when his lordship was projecting a 
more benign image toward labour, the Junta reminded the 
workers of his slur against the ‘improvident and ignorant’ masses. 


II 


After Palmerston’s death in October 1865 the reform triumvirate 
committed the Liberal Party to a new borough franchise. Sub- 
sequently, Elcho’s Adullamite faction regrouped and played a 
crucial role in the demise of Gladstone’s bill. As he was strug- 
gling against the London trade unionists’ alliance with the 
liberal leadership, Elcho worked in close concert with Glasgow 
trade unionists in support of a piece of social legislation, the 
reform of the Master and Servants Acts. The person who 
attached Elcho to the cause was his miner friend, Alexander 
MacDonald. 

The Elcho—-MacDonald friendship originated in 1860 when 
the miner was lobbying in the Commons. MacDonald (1821-81) 
was born at Airdrie, ten miles east of Glasgow. He first entered 
coalmining at the age of eight, but by his twenty-fifth year 
earnings and summer employment allowed him to attend 
Glasgow University. By the 1850s he was a well-known miners’ 
leader. At the 1863 inaugural meeting of the National Miners’ 
Association at Leeds MacDonald was elected president by a 
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44-3 vote over John Towers, editor of the British Miner. His 
election signalled a departure from the direction of its pre- 
decessor, the Miners’ Association of the 1840s. The latter group 
was led by Jude and W. P. Roberts who advocated a centralised 
union committed to an open conflict strategy for higher pay and 
better working conditions. MacDonald criticised such militancy 
as counter-productive; open industrial warfare would lead to 
the union’s demise. After recent experiences with lockouts in the 
Scottish coal fields, he urged the Leeds Conference to avoid 
industrial disputes and resolve labour-capital conflicts through 
arbitration and conciliation. Instead of harassing employers for 
better working conditions miners should lobby at Westminster.” 
MacDonald had acquired a modest fortune which afforded him 
the independence to pursue his strategy. 

Lord Elcho’s orthodox liberalism was not offended by the 
regulatory legislation advocated by the miners’ union. Although 
he was apparently aloof from the management of the Wemyss 
iron and coal interests, he consistently decried industrial warfare 
symbolised by strikes and lockouts. MacDonald’s moderate 
strategy and his gentlemanly style, buttressed by his self-made- 
man image, were in harmony with Elcho’s notions of political 
economy and his individualistic ethic. By pleading the miners’ 
case in the Commons he could conscientiously verify, at least to 
himself, that the interests of the working classes were represented 
in parliament. MacDonald’s brand of unionism, influenced by 
the strong Owenite atmosphere at his home in Lanarkshire, 
stressed social above political reform. Obviously he was not 
against the principle of universal suffrage, but he apparently 
viewed agitation for a worker’s franchise as jeopardising the 
economic and social progress of labour. Although he was in 
constant contact with the Junta, he did not join the Reform 
League nor did he trust the middle-class leadership found in 
both the league and John Bright’s Reform Union. If all labour 
leaders had held such ‘respectable’ views Elcho would never have 
feared ‘the tyranny of trades unionism’. As it was, he bitterly 
opposed the political trends of trade unionism and must have 
found some reinforcement from MacDonald, who, in the heat 
of the reform battle, wrote to Elcho, ‘as you know I am not a 
reformer in the common saying of the day’.“ Although he and 
the miner shared a few long-range economic and social goals, 
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Elcho could be anti-labour and pro-MacDonald with no qualms 
about consistency. 

MacDonald was a member of the Glasgow Trades Council 
(G.T.C.), which led a movement for reform of the Master and 
Servant Laws. The laws regulating the relations between em- 
ployers and workers clearly supported the capitalist. If a master 
broke a contract he was vulnerable only to a civil action, while 
a servant was tried as a criminal and subject to imprisonment 
with a maximum of three months’ hard labour. The procedure 
for prosecuting servants further illustrates the wholesale iniquity 
of the laws. If a worker failed to enter service (where a signed 
contract was operative), or failed to complete the term of service, 
or during the work period was guilty of misconduct or a mis- 
demeanor, he could be prosecuted for a breach of contract. 
After an employer took an oath to a Justice of the Peace (who 
was often an employer himself) a warrant was issued for the 
immediate arrest of the suspect. If the employer’s complaint 
was verified, the judge could either imprison the worker or abate 
part or all of his wages. Between 1858 and 1875 when statistics 
were compiled an average of ten thousand annual prosecutions 
was registered.” 

Alexander Campbell and George Newton, respectively chair- 
man and secretary of the G.T.C., led the master—servant reform 
movement. Campbell, a master builder with strong Owenite 
views, was also editor of The Glasgow Sentinel, a labour weekly. 
George Newton was a potter who attached himself to crusades 
for all facets of reform, particularly a workers’ franchise. Among 
the many labour historians of the period only W. H. Marwick 
notes MacDonald’s ownership of the controlling interest of The 
Sentinel.” Since it became the major propaganda device for the 
cause, MacDonald must have played a larger role in the move- 
ment than historians have credited. In the autumn of 1863 the 
Glasgow leaders urged the liberal government to pass legislation 
which would bring all contracts under civil law. To avoid the 
employer-dominated courts they also demanded that breach of 
contract cases be tried before sheriffs in Scotland and county 
courts in England and that penalty be limited to a fine for 
damages. Because the government refused to commit itself to 
reform, Campbell and Newton enlarged their campaign by 
gathering allies among the trade councils throughout the country. 
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In May 1864 a national conference was convened in London 
where the leading trade unionists of the great national and 
amalgamated unions granted authority to the G.T.C. to direct 
national agitation for reform. (The official title of the G.T.C.’s 
committee was ‘Master and Workman’s Acts Amendments Com- 
mittee’.) 

When J. M. Cobbett, the committee’s spokesman in parlia- 
ment, was defeated in the 1865 election the Glasgow leadership, 
prompted by MacDonald, asked Elcho to replace him as chair- 
man of the Select Committee to investigate the master and 
servant laws.” After MacDonald introduced Elcho to the 
inequities in the laws Elcho pressed the liberal home 
secretary, Lord Grey, to initiate the Select Committee. The 
Glasgow Committee’s request must have given Elcho special 
satisfaction; it allowed him to associate with trade unionists just 
as his ‘democratic’ opponents had done with the Junta. In 
spite of Glasgow’s leadership, the Junta, enraged with the 
decision, passed a condemnatory resolution berating Elcho’s 
Adullamite activities as evidence of his utter unsuitability to 
chair a committee concerned with workers’ grievance. Included 
in the resolution was a reference to Elcho’s slur against the 
‘ignorant masses of men’. George Howell, a member of the 
Junta and secretary of the Reform League, invited Elcho to 
defend himself at a monster meeting of the league in St Martin’s 
Hall, Long Acre. On 11 April 1866 Lord Elcho ‘declining all 
offers of friendly accompaniment’ confronted his opposition 
alone and unafraid.” According to the Bee-Hive, ‘Lord Elcho 
came forward amidst a storm of hisses and cheers, but his lord- 
ship kept his position awaiting the subsidence of the storm’. The 
prominent radical, Thomas Hughes, successfully appealed for 
silence and Elcho proceeded to address the audience of working 
men. After a brief explanation of his confidence in appearing 
alone before a hostile gathering Elcho read his reply to the 
accusations contained in the resolution, a reply which later 
appeared in The Times. Regarding his qualifications for chair- 
manship of a parliamentary committee he said that such an 
appointment would ‘according to custom, rest with the com- 
mittee, and it will be for the members, and for them alone’ to 
decide the matter. He then pleaded ignorance to the accusation 
contained in the resolution that his speeches in the Commons 
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‘vilified the people in a most shameful way’. He referred them to 
the 4 May 1865 edition of The Times and if they found justi- 
fication for the accusation ‘he should have no hesitation in 
offering an apology’. The audience responded with cries of 
‘reform’ and ‘will you vote for the bill?’ (Gladstone’s £7 rental 
bill). Elcho reminded them that he was appearing not to speak 
on reform but ‘to make a personal explanation, and having made 
it he intended to reserve what he had to say on reform for the 
Houses of Commons. (Hisses.) He closed his speech with his 
balance of interests theory of parliamentary representation : 
‘Justice to all, preponderance to none.” 

Shortly after his appearance at this meeting, Lord Elcho 
received a letter from George Newton, who told his lordship that 
his committee was not consulted on the London Trades Council 
resolution and reconfirmed his support for Elcho’s chairmanship. 


While we deplore as much as men can do the course of action 
pursued by your lordship in the agitations now in progress 
anent reform ... we are at the same time very far from 
endorsing the opinion expressed by the delegates. ... I am 
instructed to assure your lordship that our confidence in your 
honesty and ability is unabated, and we feel quite at rest on 
the score of your fitness to take charge of the movement in 
the House of Commons.” 


Newton was obviously ruffled by the Junta’s rudeness. The 
issue, however, was larger than one of insubordination toward 
the acknowledged leadership of the master—servant reform 
movement. Professor Fraser notes the strategy conflict which 
had been separating the G.T.C. from its London counterpart 
since 1861." As the Junta drifted toward an alliance with 
middle-class liberals on such issues as Italian independence, the 
G.T.C. limited its concerns to the franchise issue and workers’ 
job grievances. In the spring of 1866, with political reform 
agitation reaching its peak, the Junta was so completely consumed 
by the issue that Elcho’s chairmanship struck them as a sell-out to 
the enemy. No doubt MacDonald’s influence was crucial, but the 
G.T.C. which had been agitating for master-servant reform for 
three years was pragmatic enough to accept aid from any 
politician regardless of party affiliation or political views. Fraser 
reports that the Elcho issue stirred such controversy within the 
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council that it was ultimately responsible for a decision to 
exclude politics from the council’s discussions.” Elcho was grate- 
ful for Newton’s display of confidence and immediately pub- 
lished the letter in the pro-Adullam Times.” 

Elcho’s committee hearings have the appearance of fairness. 
Nine representatives of the masters and eleven labour leaders 
gave testimony to the committee. Newton was optimistic that 
the workers’ evidence would determine the report of the Select 
Committee and wrote to Elcho urging ‘a total repeal of the 
present laws’.** He must have been very disillusioned when later 
that month the Select Committee issued its report which almost 
entirely reflected the masters’ point of view. Although it referred 
to the equality of employee and employed under the law, the 
Select Committee recommended that upon conviction a servant 
be imprisoned in aggravated cases in which there was ‘injury 
to person or property’. A worker’s breach of contract was still 
considered a crime, one ordinarily punishable by fine. The 
demand for impartial courts was disregarded in favour of main- 
taining the magistrates. Elcho explained to MacDonald the 
rationale for imprisonment in ‘aggravated cases’ as a protection 
‘for other workers more than for the masters’.** He was referring 
to the deterrent factor: if a worker knew he might be sent to 
jail for breaking a contract then he would more likely remain 
at work, thereby removing the threat to other workers who 
would be endangered or laid off if his absence created a work 
stoppage. Obviously this line of reasoning points to the exception 
making the rule. Information contrary to Miss Simon’s news- 
paper research into the Glasgow Committee’s response shows 
that Newton immediately indicated to Elcho his willingness to 
negotiate a compromise bill with the masters.” Certainly he was 
disappointed with the Report, “but saw in it the ground work of 
a great improvement in the law’.* 

The compromise period lasted through late 1866 and into 
the following spring. Elcho arranged meetings between the 
Glasgow leaders and Mr Mathews, president of the Employers’ 
Mining Association. By January the masters had shifted from 
moderate reform to a no-reform position. Mr Mathews explained 
to Elcho that increased trade union agitation in the coal and 
iron districts compelled the employers to ‘look with extreme 
jealousy at any relaxation of the existing law which may be 
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calculated to strengthen the hands of this portion of the com- 
munity, who know too little how to use the power they already 
possess with discretion’. Elcho, who in the summer of 1866 
appeared as a defender of employer interests, now became the 
advocate of the trade unionists. He told Mathews that union 
agitation ‘must not influence any of us in dealing with the laws 
of master and servant’ and that he had done ‘everything in 
[his] power to have the question fairly and satisfactorily dealt 
with’. Faced with employer obstruction which could indefinitely 
delay compromise legislation, on 2 April Elcho introduced his 
bill based upon his committee’s July Report. Between the bill’s 
first and second reading the employers put pressure on the home 
secretary, Walpole, and Elcho responded by urging Walpole ‘not 
to commit [himself] to their views until [he had] seen a depu- 
tation from the men’.* Three days later he instructed Newton’s 
successor, Mr Proudfoot, to gather petitions and ‘to try by 
deputations, etc., to influence the government’.” As the chair- 
manship issue demonstrated Newton’s loyalty to Elcho, the 
obstinate employer issue illustrates Elcho’s loyalty to the Glasgow 
leaders. As a gentleman he had pledged his support for the law’s 
reform, yet his strong loyalty to the G.T.C. in this crisis seems 
to have been partially motivated by his Adullamite drive. He 
was compelled to seek ways to expose the anti-labour sentiments 
of those middle-class employers who would follow Gladstone 
and Bright’s leadership to enfranchise the working classes but 
who would oppose legislation to improve their working condi- 
tions. As he wrote to Proudfoot, ‘we must beat these Liberal 
employers somehow’. To Mr Mathews he indicated his wish 
that his bill’s second reading would provoke great debate because 
he wanted ‘to show up these liberal-minded radicals in their 
dealings with labour’.“ 

When the bill reached the floor of the Commons on 4 June 
the anticipated opposition failed to surface. The debate merely 
included an abortive attempt to delay the second reading.“ 
On 20 August the Master Servant Bill received royal assent (30 
and 31 Vict. C141). Since then it has often been referred to as 
‘Elcho’s Act’. With minor changes the recommendations of the 
Select Committee’s Report made up the final Act. The wording 
of the Act gave the appearance that the criminal character of 
a servant’s breach of contract had been removed. In practice, 
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though, a worker could still be punished by a fine, and in 
“aggravated cases’ in which property or persons were injured, he 
could be imprisoned. The minor changes included such pro- 
visions as the ones allowing magistrates to replace the fine by 
awarding damages and permitting the defendant to act as a 
witness on his own behalf. The workers had no new recourse 
to bring the masters into a court which would ‘punish them’ 
by fines and imprisonment for breach of contract. In the 
Employers and Workmen Act of 1875 (38 and 39 Vict., C. 90) 
masters and servants were placed on an equal footing as both 
were liable only to a civil action for breach of contract.** Miss 
Simon refers to his lordship’s Act as the ‘half-hearted’ product 
of Lord Elcho the employer.“ The militant Bee-Hive harshly 
criticised the injustices remaining in Elcho’s Act. Unlike Miss 
Simon, it appreciated the fact that a more progressive bill 
‘would have had no chance at all’. It also noted the coal 
masters’ opposition to the bill, thereby projecting Elcho into a 
conflict with the employers, that very class which Miss Simon 
contends he was serving.” 

The G.T.C. expressed its gratitude to Elcho by arranging a 
banquet in his honour. The feast was planned for the autumn 
of 1867 but it immediately provoked great controversy. The 
Bee-Hive questioned ‘the propriety’ of the celebration. It 
acknowledged the committee’s right to fete his lordship but 
remarked that ‘such a course assuredly will not find many 
sympathisers among the working men of England’.” Anti-Elcho 
sentiment once again surfaced in the G.T.C. but on this occasion 
the faction bolted from the Council. Proudfoot, MacDonald and 
Campbell maintained majority support but the controversy did 
delav the banquet until June 1868. The previous month the 
Junta had officially condemned the banquet. MacDonald stated 
in a letter to The North British Daily Mail that the London 
Working Men’s Association (L.W.M.A.) was ultimately respon- 
sible for the Junta’s action. He bitterly attacked his London 
comrades when he criticised the L.W.M.A. for ‘sending a blast 
of intolerance’ against any worker who diverted from the 
association’s prescribed strategies. MacDonald admitted that the 
Glasgow committee disagreed with Elcho on various issues, but 
said that this was no reason ‘to withhold the honour that is 
really due to him.” Miss Simon is also unaware of the G.T.C.’s 
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conflict with the Junta over the latter’s ‘lib-lab’ direction. She 
evaluates the G.T.C.-Elcho association in Marxist terms. Militant 
trade unionists confronted the employer establishment and the 
product was a watered-down Master and Servant Act which 
reveals Elcho’s mid-Victorian bourgeois mind : 


In demanding this law’s reform Lord Elcho the employer was 
championing essentially the same cause with respect to labour- 
power as twenty years earlier Lord Elcho the landowner had 
supported with respect to corn: full, free trade, for those 
commodities as for others; reliance for profit on the operation 
of the market unbolstered by special legal protection.” 


Indeed, Elcho was an enthusiastic exponent of the free market 
determinant in both agricultural and labour commodities. Yet 
his adoption of Peel’s corn law views and his advocacy of 
moderate reform of the Master and Servant Acts were moti- 
vated more by his political concerns than by his own economic 
interests. The Reform League agitation of 1866 appeared to 
him as a throwback to the ‘physical force’ days of the 1840s. 
He opted for Peel’s reforms not as landowner but as a landed 
aristocrat whose privileged constitution was threatened by the 
politics of the streets. In 1866 he was vulnerable to the Glasgow 
trade unionists not as an employer but as an Adullamite. The 
popular free-market truths of political economy provided him 
with the common-sense rules of thumb but he was primarily 
driven in both 1846 and 1866 by the fear that the political 
wisdom of the elite was seriously threatened by ignorance of 
the masses. Elcho’s response to the G.T.C. reveals his scrupulous 
belief that he was indeed a representative of working-class 
interests. ‘I’o provide a remedy for a worker’s grievance gave 
him great satisfaction. As a member of the Cave his activist role 
in the master and servant cause delighted him for he publicly 
demonstrated that his ‘demagogic’ opponents on the liberal side 
did not monopolise trade unionist support. At this crucial 
juncture in his long political life, Lord Elcho engaged not in 
a battle with the rank and file of labour as much as with their 
political field marshals who proclaimed the dawn of the demo- 
cratic era by advocating enfranchisement of the working classes. 

He was so extremely opposed to the political style of Glad- 
stone, Bright, and Russell, that when Disraeli harnessed the 
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radicals to his Household Suffrage Bill Elcho voted for the more 
democratic bill rather than allow Gladstone to take the issue 
to the streets in a general election. He rationalised his pro- 
Disraeli vote by referring to the principled basis of household 
suffrage as a ‘safe resting place’ in contrast to the constant 
scaling down which would accompany Gladstone’s £6 borough 
figure.” Conscious of his attempt to square the circle Elcho 
admitted that he ‘never said that the working men are the fittest 
repository for the suffrage’.“ He concluded his defence in fine 
aristocratic style — an invocation of noblesse oblige : 


Working men are as open to reason as any other class; and 
if the upper classes will in their sphere of duty . . . exercise 
their moral influence over the people, they will find them 
much more reasonable than some suppose them to be. I 
accept the bill. . . in a frank and kindly spirit... .* 


The once ‘ignorant masses of men’ were by 1867 ‘open to 
reason’. ‘The reasonableness of MacDonald seems to have struck 
a sympathetic note of fair play within this diehard Adullamite. 
Elcho was also probably affected by the reasonableness of 
Newton and Campbell who stood by him during a time when 
the mob, stirred by Reform League agitation in Hyde Park, 
stoned the windows of his St James home. With the ‘lib-lab’ 
alliance yet to be firmly cemented, Elcho was apparently offering 
his own style of moral leadership in contrast to Gladstone and 
Bright’s ‘opportunism’. His Cave politics and his sponsorship of 
‘Elcho’s Act’ originated in his opposition to the anti-aristocratic 
front. Professor Cowling comments on his powerful part in the 
politics of the Cave: °. . . the drive came from Elcho who 


emerges as a man of booming, crude, unstable, energy’.” 


III 


Besides his activism in the Commons against franchise and for 
the master-servant cause, Elcho was influential in establishing the 
Royal Commission on Trades Unions, 1867-9. His 1859 fear of 
the ‘tyranny of trades unions’ was enlarged into his 1866 phobia 
of the potential ‘lib-lab’ dominance of the urban over the landed 
interests. The ‘Sheffield Outrages’ (October 1866) provoked 
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public opinion into sharing Elcho’s fear that unions tyrannised 
non-union workers. Labour leaders throughout the nation, 
anxious to redeem unionism’s tattered image, urged the estab- 
lishment of a Royal Commission. On 2 November 1866 Elcho 
wrote to Walpole expressing the concern of ‘influential members’ 
of the working class (MacDonald and perhaps Newton and 
Campbell) who wanted an investigation which they said would 
demonstrate that unions were ‘of great service as benefit or 
charitable institutions keeping the numbers off the poor rates’.” 
Yet, the ‘respectability’ of MacDonald and his friends had not 
converted him to the justice of their movement; he warned 
Walpole of the dangers of giving in to the union’s demands for 
‘uncontrolled power’.” 

In a later letter to Walpole Elcho specified ways in which 
unions tyrannised their membership. He referred to rumours of 
mid-Victorian expressions of featherbedding: a bricklayer was 
limited to working with one hand, cabinet makers’ apprentices 
were forbidden to do odd jobs in their own time, etc. Elcho 
concluded by stating that if such evidence was made public at 
a Commission hearing ‘such combinations [would be declared] 
illegal and impossible even in America’.” 

Elcho took a different tack in his correspondence with 
MacDonald. He respected the latter’s contention that unions 
do not restrain trade but reminded him of the many knowledge- 
able persons who held contrary views. Such conflicting opinions 
further substantiated the need for a full inquiry. In his closing 
remark Elcho’s true anti-union sentiments, though hidden from 
MacDonald’s eyes, are apparent: ‘I was glad to hear you say 
that if the hurtful operation of trades unions could be shown, 
you and your friends would in that case be the first to exclaim, 
“Let there be an end to trades unions”.”” 

In January 1867, Lord Elcho addressed over a thousand 
miners who gathered at Dalkeith, Mid-Lothian, to listen to his 
lordship’s views on the Master and Servant Act and on the 
appropriate role of trade unionism in a society governed by the 
laws of political economy. The meeting was prompted by Elcho, 
who the previous month had been the object of an anti- 
Adullamite resolution passed by the London Trades Council 
and an anti-Elcho demonstration led by a group of Edinburgh 
trade unionists.” (The latter was hitting close to home as his 
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constituency, Haddingtonshire, was less than twenty miles from 
Edinburgh.) Elcho considered such outbursts as grossly unfair 
assaults upon his principled brand of liberal-conservatism. An 
almost paranoid drive urged him to correct his misunderstood 
identity. He wrote to MacDonald: 


[I am] anxious to have an opportunity of talking freely and 
universally to a large meeting of working men who would 
give me a patient hearing and not look upon me at the outset 
as an enemy of their class which my political opponents 
endeavour to make men believe that I am.” 


As if his speech had been solicited by the miners, Elcho opened 
with the remark : 


I am touched by your confidence in asking me to come here 
. .. at a time when in the south I have been held up to public 
odium on the platform, and by the democratic press, and 
denounced as an enemy of the working man .. . (hear hear) 
when my windows have been twice broken by the scum and 
refuse of a London mob (cheers) — and further when the great 
agitator himself [probably John Bright] has from the Glasgow 
platform announced that I am unworthy of a seat in the 
House of Commons. 


After assuring the workers that parliament ‘constituted as it is’ 
would properly remedy the wrongs contained in the master- 
servant laws Elcho elaborated on trade unionism. If unions 
would limit their activity to the sphere of friendly societies which 
encourage self-help then they would definitely benefit society. 
He supported the 1825 Combination Act which, he said, pro- 
tected Adam Smith’s dicta on a free market for labour, i.e 
freedom of the individual to contract his own labour with his 
employer without threat of violence by a union. He noted how 
certain union rules violated this principle by preventing ‘the 
industrious and skilful man [from] enjoying the fruits of his 
labour, and keeping him down as it were, for the benefit of the 
comparatively idle and unskilled’. Instructing the miners on the 
natural laws regulating the market price of labour, he said : 


Political economy can say nothing against men combining 
to raise wages, if they think that these wages fall below their 
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market value . . . but political economy also says this, that in 
so doing you are attempting to do what the ordinary trade 
will do for you and that you cannot by strikes permanently 
force wages up beyond their natural level. 


Elcho deplored the war between capital and labour and told 
the workers that industrial peace would not be found in the 
remedies of law: ‘Political economy forbids it. . . . The feelings 
and instincts of our nature revolt against it." Instead he advo- 
cated voluntary boards of arbitration and conciliation. 

The Glasgow Post, in a brief review of the publication of his 
speech, complimented Elcho for making a clear ‘case for himself 
of liberalism with limited liability’.* Such a quip seems to 
capture Elcho; he was willing to allow the Commons to protect 
women and children from hazardous factory conditions, provide 
safety regulations for mines, and moderately reform the master- 
servant laws, i.e. to protect those who were innocently struck by the 
‘imvisible hand’. His classical liberalism would not allow him to 
go any further in social reform, while political reform appeared 
to him as the unenlightened path leading toward the dominance 
of the workers and the unleashing of state intervention. 

In mid-February 1867 the Royal Commission on Trades 
Unions was established. It was chaired by Sir William Erle, a 
judge with experience in trade union cases and an advocate of 
the ‘restraint of trade’ doctrine. Elcho’s pro-commission letters 
to Walpole, his master-servant activities and Disraeli’s need for 
allies in the Cave probably convinced the conservative govern- 
ment to appoint Elcho one of the other eight commissioners. He 
and J. A. Roebuck, an apostate from Chartism, were considered 
the enemies of unionism. Tom Hughes (of Tom Brown’s School- 
days fame) and Frederic Harrison were its eager defenders. 
Harrison and the Junta’s Robert Applegarth formed one 
commissioner-witness team, Elcho and MacDonald another.® 
The former pair endorsed unionism’s full legalisation including 
the right to picket, while the latter, though not a well co- 
ordinated team, represented moderation. Neither Elcho nor his 
miner friend expressed concern over the legal ramifications of 
Hornby v. Close (16 January 1867) which struck down union- 
ism’s legal status under the Friendly Society Act and declared 
unions illegal bodies in restraint of trade. Elcho’s comments to 
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Walpole on unionism’s probable illegality reveal his true feelings. 
Yet his sense of fair play, his association with MacDonald, and 
the workers’ new franchise seem to have tempered his views. 
His comments during the hearings indicate his willingness 
to allow unionism to remain in the equivocal legal limbo of the 
1825 Combination Act, but he definitely considered picketing 
illegal. With the tailors’ strike occurring during the commission’s 
early sessions, Elcho’s anti-picketing position gained credibility. 
MacDonald’s testimony on picketing was ambiguous. He implied 
that he could not condone the abuses of picketing, i.e. constant 
harassment of non-unionists, but he did not endorse its illegality. 
MacDonald made four appearances before the Commission. 
Since no other labour leader testified on as many occasions, 
perhaps Frederic Harrison was correct when he recalled that 
Elcho had ‘completely dominated the Commission’. On one 
occasion Elcho asked the miner to express his views on parlia- 
ment’s disposition towards labour, to which MacDonald replied, 
‘the bulk of the capitalists are right at heart, and have at least 
the welfare of the working classes . . . in view’. MacDonald 
agreed with Elcho’s contention that labour-capital collisions on 
higher wages were frequently caused by the strikers’ ignorance 
of the mechanics of the market. Although he justified the strike 
as a last resort, MacDonald viewed his primary purpose as a 
union leader to enlighten the membership. ‘The true vocation 
of a working man’s union is to direct its attention to see when 
an advance in wages can be got’ without injury to the employer.” 
He too deplored the war between capital and labour and 
endorsed voluntary arbitration and conciliation as the only 
peaceful solution. Woven throughout the Elcho-MacDonald 
interviews is a pattern revealing their common belief in orthodox 
economics, Although they differed as to the proper application 
of these principles, they both subscribed to free trade, free labour, 
and free contract. The Junta leaders uttered the same rhetoric 
but their Reform League membership, their agitator style and 
their defence of the picket line caused Elcho to see these ‘new 
model’ union leaders as old vintage Chartism in new bottles. 
The hearings ended in July 1868, but the Royal Commission’s 
Final Report was not issued until the following spring. When it 
was finally published, it reflected the heterodox opinion of the 
commissioners. The Majority Report, signed by Elcho, was 
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moderate in tone, since it did seem to dispel the notion that 
unions were per se tyrannical combinations. However, it did not 
recommend full legalisation of unions. It also denied the right of 
the union to refuse to work with non-unionists and upheld the 
doctrine of restraint.” Elcho failed to garner support for an 
explicit anti-picketing amendment — ‘the stationing of unionist 
workmen on strike at the entrance to the works for moral (!) 
suasion of free labour should be “uniformly and sternly” sup- 
pressed’. 

Frederic Harrison wrote to Elcho saying that he and Hughes 
would be against such an amendment. The Majority Report did 
not propose new legislation as Elcho wanted, because ‘the exist- 
ing law [was] at all events equal to repressing flagrant abuses’.” 
The Report did endorse Elcho’s arbitration and conciliation 
solutions, but indicated that some schemes were too idealistic to 
provide a workable model.” 

Elcho registered the First Dissent, and signed the Second 
Dissent, both of which were minor technical corrections. The 
Third Dissent, signed by Harrison, Hughes and Lord Lichfield, 
was the most forceful. Appended to this Third Dissent was a 
‘detailed statement referred to in the foregoing Dissent’ which 
Harrison and Hughes signed. This latter statement reads as a 
bill of rights for labour. It called for a repeal of the Combination 
Acts, the suspension of the Law of Conspiracy and the Common 
Law doctrine of restraint of trade, and new legislation to protect 
union funds.” For the time Elcho’s interpretation, which placed 
the free market as the neutral determinant for both capital and 
labour and viewed legal protection for labour as an example of 
pre-Adam Smith ignorance (i.e. Elizabethan class legislation), 
was the prevailing one within the Commission. However, 
Frederic Harrison did not consider Elcho as blindly anti-union 
as he did Roebuck. On the contrary, he displayed great respect 
for his lordship’s ‘judicious’ approach and congratulated him on 
his ‘genius for compromise’.™ 

The Daily Telegraph’s article on the Commission Report 
supported Harrison’s appraisal of Lord Elcho. It drew an 
analogy between the Commission and an assembly of varied theo- 
logians. Sir William Erle and Mr Roebuck were the High 
Churchmen of orthodox economics, while their opposition 
Hughes and Harrison were the Renan and Comte of trade 
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unionism. Lord Elcho became the Broad Churchman of popular 
economics. “Ihe member for Haddingtonshire has genuine sym- 
pathy with the class to which the unionists belong, and is too 
good natured to swell the chorus of Mr Roebuck’s acrid dog- 
matism.”” He was compared with the then Dean of Westminster 
(Dean Stanley) because, like the dean, ‘he [Elcho] shrinks from 
undermining or knocking over the old orthodox creed, while he 
would open wide the portals, so that the halt, the lame, and the 
blind among the unionists may enter’.” 

Elcho’s ‘broadchurch’ character was also evident in his peace- 
maker role in the labour-capital war. During the summer of 
1868 he unsuccessfully attempted to organise the National 
Association to Promote Friendly Intercommunication of Capital 
and Labour.” His dedication to industrial peace and his close 
association with the miners’ leader would seem to justify Royden 
Harrison’s listing Elcho as one of the new model employers of 
the day. Like Elcho, these new styled masters cultivated trade 
union leaders; Harrison comments, ‘the motives of new model 
employers were varied and complex, but they shared a common 
awareness of the exposed position of property and of its need to 
find outside support. Hence the importance of coming to terms 
with the labour aristocracy and paying court to its leaders’.” 
Because Elcho’s autobiography and his correspondence con- 
spicuously lack any direct reference to the Wemyss coal and iron 
interests, one would have to stretch the term ‘employer’ to make 
it applicable to his lordship. Although he certainly possessed 
new model employer sensitivities to the vulnerability of property, 
and pursued some of their typical peace strategies, his perspective 
was formed not from management’s office as from the aristo- 
cratic country house. 

MacDonald’s loyalty to Elcho was clearly expressed during 
the banquet controversy. It reached its peak when he, Campbell, 
Proudfoot and eleven other prominent Scottish trade unionists 
endorsed Elcho in his 1868 election contest against his liberal 
opponent, Lord William Hay. Shortly before the election, on 
6 November, The Sentinel published the endorsement under the 
heading: “To the Working Class — Electors and Non-Electors of 
the County of Haddingtonshire’.” Accusing Hay of falsely mis- 
representing Elcho’s true political image, they defended Elcho 
as a friend of the working man, one who never met with the 
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workers ‘with the air of a patron’. Apparently Hay had attacked 
Elcho’s working-class activities as ‘small things’. In response, 
MacDonald and company lauded Elcho’s vote to extend the 
Factory Acts to all places where women and children were 
employed, his time and effort in behalf of ‘our mining popula- 
tion’, and particularly Elcho’s Act itself. The letter went so far 
as to defend his lordship’s Adullamite position as more creditable 
than ‘Hay and his political friends care to acknowledge’.” The 
trade unionists urged the working class of Haddington to ‘do 
their duty by their order’ and return Lord Elcho rather than 
the ‘professionally liberal candidate’. 


We believe your present member to be among the very best 
representatives of the most important interests of our class in 
the now nearly defunct House of Commons; and far better, 
in our opinion, than some who are seeking the suffrages of 
constituencies on the ground of being personal direct represen- 
tatives of labour.” 


The last phrase illustrates their resentment toward the ‘lib-lab’ 
politics of the Junta and the Reform League. As the most 
prominent Scottish labour leader and the one closest to Elcho, 
MacDonald was probably the chief author of the letter. It 1s 
ironic that he had recently resigned from the election at Kilmar- 
nock where he had stood as an independent labour candidate 
in opposition to Elcho’s whig friend E. P. Bouverie. Inadequate 
finance caused his resignation. MacDonald’s open conflict with 
the Liberal Party precluded support from the Reform League.™ 
Campbell appealed to Elcho for a campaign contribution. His 
lordship refused to interfere but told Campbell that ‘he should 
be glad to see MacDonald in parliament’.™ Since the pro-Elcho 
letter appeared two weeks later, MacDonald must have under- 
stood Elcho’s position and was perhaps flattered by his show 
of confidence. 

A detailed portrait of MacDonald would require an entire 
essay. The Webbs were impressed with his skill in providing 
legislative remedies for miners’ grievances.” A. J. Youngson 
Brown credits him with a strong sense of economic realism in 
his wage policies in the coal fields.” A. J. Mundella, the Glad- 
stonian ‘lib-lab’ M.P. was bitterly anti-MacDonald : ‘That rascal 
MacDonald, a dishonest but clever and unscrupulous miners’ 
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agent . . . that bad fellow is “Elcho’s Limited” ’.” Raymond 
Challinor carries the dishonesty theme to its limit when he 
implies that MacDonald was a paid lackey of the employers.” 
W. Hamish Fraser stresses the miner’s role in an insurgent anti- 
‘lib-lab’ movement among a small portion of the Scottish trade 
unionists.” Since Elcho was also anxious to drive a wedge into 
the ‘lib-lab’ alliance, he and MacDonald had common political 
enemies during labour’s political identity crisis. Elcho was 
suffering a similar crisis, one of aristocratic political identity, 
and was particularly grateful that he possessed the confidence 
of a national labour leader. Their friendship began in pre- 
Adullam days when Elcho was struck by MacDonald’s moderate 
trade unionist views and his commitment to arbitration and 
conciliation schemes. In a letter to one of his electors who dis- 
approved of Elcho’s association with the labour leader, he 
explained that the relationship had been beneficial ‘both to his 
class and mine’.” He praised the miner’s openness to the em- 
ployer’s point of view, his pacifist strategies to resolve the labour- 
capital war, and the general ‘goodness of Mr MacDonald’s 
motives and intentions’.“ The slurs against MacDonald’s corrup- 
tion are unsubstantiated and, therefore, can be disregarded. 
Mundella’s ‘Elcho Limited’ quip seems far from the truth. His 
strong reaction against labour’s becoming “The Liberals Limited’ 
indicates MacDonald’s rugged independence. Since his 1846 
resignation over the Corn Law issue, Elcho refused to make 
another political pledge and wore the independent label for the 
following sixty-eight years. They probably considered each other 
to be enlightened representatives of opposing classes and interests. 
During the 1860s they were able to transcend class lines because 
of their mutual commitment to ‘moral suasion’ in an era 
threatened by political and industrial militancy. Since they 
shared a common enemy in the ‘lib-lab’ alliance, the reform 
crisis strengthened the relationship. As chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the T.U.C. (1872-4) and as one of the 
first two trade unionist M.P.s (1874-81), MacDonald supported 
labour legislation which offended Elcho’s economic creed and his 
notion of British liberty. Although he and MacDonald con- 
tinued their work for industrial peace in the coal fields they 
drifted apart when depression hit the mining industry in 1873. 
MacDonald advocated restrictive measures to lower supply and 
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thereby raise the price of coal and labour. Elcho recalled 
MacDonald’s departure from the classical liberal position: 
*. . . but as time went on he [MacDonald] seemed to me to 
get somewhat extravagant in his social political views which 
climaxed one day in his saying to me “. . . we intend, after 
getting a law of employers’ liability passed, to make war on the 
law of supply and demand’’.’” Nevertheless, Elcho remained 
proud of his service on behalf of his friend from the mining pit 
and to his death considered himself to be a friend of the working 
classes though a persistent opponent of the ‘tyranny of trades 
unions’. Elcho’s first ‘cave’ represents his class struggle against 
the politicisation of the ignorant masses; his second ‘cave’, the 
Liberty and Property Defence League, symbolises his war against 
collectivism, the inevitable result of the failure of the politics of 
Adullam and the victory of the urban over the landed interests. 

Lord Elcho’s persistent anti-labour battles formed one theatre 
of war in his total conflict with democracy. His aristocratic 
world view, a mixture of his tory élitist faith and ‘common sense 
truths’ of political economy, guided him through seventy-three 
years of continuous political turmoil. Of all the facets of his 
mid-Victorian creed only free trade, the principle which Elcho 
defended at the cost of his seat in parliament, remained alive in 
1914. However, the belief that his liberal-conservatism was 
nature’s note written on the heart of everyman probably sus- 
tained him and on his deathbed he no doubt believed that 
enlightened statesmen would once again return to the helm and 
Britannia would proudly sail to safe moorings, tied to the liberty- 
loving British constitution and anchored by the natural-law 
truths of political economy and self-reliance. 


g Laissez-Faire as Dogma: The Liberty 
and Property Defence League, 
1882—1914 


N. SOLDON 


The years between 1867 and 1914 were years of great change 
in Britain. They witnessed the growth of the welfare state and 
a contest for power between the classes enfranchised by the 1867 
and 1884 Reform Bills and the old oligarchy which had ruled 
since 1832. To meet this challenge some members of the old 
oligarchy founded on 5 July 1882 a pressure group, the Liberty 
and Property Defence League, dedicated to the defence of the 
principles of free contract, rugged individualism, and laissez- 
faire. Composed of landed aristocrats, ‘old liberal’-new model 
employers, whigs, and other vested interests, many of whom had 
practised private paternalism, the league was founded in reaction 
to the growth of ‘grandmotherly’ legislation, trade unionism, and 
‘promising politicians’. An examination of its strategy and tactics 
reveals the difficulty of an ‘Establishment’ defending its position 
in a mass democracy with an ideology based on the doctrine of 
liberty and property. 

The general increase in prosperity which took place after 
1850 spawned a consensus in which new model employers and 
new model unions co-operated to make the most of the expand- 
ing world economy. New model employers and leaders of new 
model unions, such as Samuel Plimsoll and J. H. Wilson, Sam 
Morely and George Howell, A. J. Mundella and Robert Apple- 
garth, Lord Elcho and Alexander MacDonald, the Crawshay 
brothers and John Kane, were but a few examples of this 
phenomena. The energy, wealth and political and social con- 
nections of the new model employers gave them great power and 
resulted in a kind of industrial feudalism.* Dynamic and socially 
creative, this group rose on the euphoria created by the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, but contained all the mental apparatus for 
what was later a diehard right.’ 
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Passage of the 1867 Reform Bill ended the dependence of 
the new model unionists upon the new model employers. There 
was a limit to the psychic and material rewards obtainable 
through voluntary private arrangements which might be sur- 
passed by collective methods. It gave the ‘new liberal’ a chance 
to convert his individual helplessness and dependence into a 
sense of power over his betters.* Political leadership of the newly 
enfranchised voters fell upon the shoulders of Gladstone. The 
reforms of Gladstone’s first ministry, 1868-73, would alienate as 
well as win him friends. The Irish Land Act of 1870, the 
Education Act of 1870, the Trade Union Act of 1871, Card- 
well’s abolition of Army Commission Purchase 1871, and the 
Legal Reforms of 1873 all enraged British landlords, private and 
charity school associations, publicans, place-seekers, and whig 
and tory vested interests. 

The economic downturn of 1874 also exposed the weakness 
of the trades unions and began to undermine the possibility of 
good industrial relations. An attempt to create a sliding-scale 
agreement, though endorsed by MacDonald, was rejected by the 
men. With MacDonald’s death in 1881, a new and eventually 
militant generation would emerge from the coalfields. Their 
leader would be the restless secretary of the Lanarkshire Miners 
Association, Keir Hardie. 

Gladstone’s second Ministry, 1880-5, continued to exacerbate 
aristocratic feeling. To landowners already hard hit by poor 
harvests in 1877 and 1879, and challenged by the influx of 
foreign grain and frozen meat, the Ground Game Act, Gom- 
pensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill, and the Irish Land Bill 
of 1881 seemed examples of further extraordinary state inter- 
vention. Fair rent, free sale, and fixed tenure struck at the heart 
of all that laissez-faire and the whigs held sacred. Gladstone’s 
Midlothian campaign of 1879-80 was marked by speeches which 
involved promises and flattery. Whig cynics charged that bribery 
and treating by money and beer had given way to richer and 
more dangerous lollipops — legislation which raided the National 
Exchequer and private individuals for the benefit of activist 
pressure groups. The boycotting and terrorist policy of the Irish 
Land League led to the formation of the Property Defence 
Association of Ireland which would foreshadow the L.P.D.L. 

These events, coupled with the revival of the Communard 
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Party in France, the cry for a return to protective tariffs by the 
Fair Trade Movement, the attacks on property that resulted 
from the appearance of Henry George’s Progress and Poverty, 
and Joseph Chamberlain’s ‘ransom’ radicalism, all contributed 
to the formation of the L.P.D.L.* 

However, the L.P.D.L. owed its birth not only to various 
threatened interests defending property, but also to a group of 
ideologues firmly committed to the ideal of liberty. The major 
source of their doctrine was Herbert Spencer. Two of his dis- 
ciples, Wordsworth Donisthorpe and W. C. Crofts, had founded, 
as early as autumn of 1873, an Individualist ginger group whose 
purpose was to warn of ‘the dangerous principle underlying 
measures of a repressive or paternal character’.° They published 
a weekly with the title Let Be. In 1880 Crofts and Donisthorpe 
changed the name of their group from the Political Evolution 
Society to the State Resistance Society after reading a letter 
written by Lord Elcho in the St James Gazette which urged the 
formation of a group above party and based on the individual’s 
right of freedom of contract — a principle which he hoped would 
serve as a common platform upon which professional men, ship- 
owners, mineowners, landowners, homeowners, employees, and 
employed could unite in self-defence against so-called liberal 
legislation.® 

Lord Elcho was sixty-four years old in 1882 and would serve 
as the mentor and major financial angel of the league until his 
death in 1914. He began his parliamentary career in 1841 asa 
tory; but, in February 1846, he became a convert to free trade. 
He reached the zenith of his political influence during the period 
1865-7 as a leader of the ‘Cave of Adullam’ and as the pro- 
ponent of the Master and Servant Amendment Act of 1867 
which removed the penalty of imprisonment for breach of con- 
tract by employees. Elcho also supported the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1871." 

He became an extreme individualist only after 1880. Prior 
to the second Gladstone administration and the death of Alex- 
ander MacDonald, his strongest link to the labour movement, 
Elcho took a pragmatic attitude toward legislation. For instance, 
at the behest of the Metropolitan Reform Association in 1874 he 
introduced a bill to extend the City Corporation of London and 
have it assume the duties of the City, the Metropolitan Board 
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of Works, and the Vestries. In 1869 he called for government 
inspection and regulation of fertiliser and animal food which 
was being adulterated; and, in 1872, he favoured increased 
inspection of mines. 

Yet Elcho had an aristocratic disdain for the masses which 
was reciprocated, and this led him to reject the role of artful 
dodger for that of dogged defender of the status quo with the 
weapon of laissez-faire. The threat posed to the landed interest 
by Gladstone’s Irish land reform appears to be the major factor 
that caused Elcho to marshall other threatened interests to ward 
off the spectre of socialism. Wealthy and powerful, he was con- 
scious of the exposed position he and others of his class occupied. 
Elcho never seemed happier than when he was the leader of an 
outnumbered minority. There was something of a Don Quixote 
about him. (He had, in fact, participated in the revival of a 
medieval tournament held at Eglinton in 1839.) Though vain 
and cantankerous his ebullient courtesy usually made him in- 
offensive to even his bitterest opponents.” 

William Carr Crofts and Wordsworth Donisthorpe were 
basically philosophic anarchists. Crofts was born in Bradford in 
1846, educated at Rugby School and graduated from Merton 
College, Oxford. His companion, Wordsworth Donisthorpe, was 
born in 1847, educated at Leeds School and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Donisthorpe had been imprisoned at Strasbourg in 
1870 for taking part in a riotous republican demonstration, but 
was soon released. He owned coal mines in Yorkshire and 
possessed a keen interest in law, being called to the bar in 1879. 
He was regarded as an expert on local government and in 1864 
wrote Principles of Plutology, a work heavily influenced by 
Hearn’s Plutology: The Theory of Efforts to Satisfy Human 
Wants.° Donisthorpe’s work was saturated with an optimistic 
Darwinism and was described by Mrs Alfred Marshall as one 
of the basic works on Cambridge reading lists during the 1860s 
and 1870s. 

In 1881 Crofts and Donisthorpe were advised by Herbert 
Spencer, who also had become alarmed at the changed nature 
of the Liberal Party, to co-operate with other individualist 
societies to modify the existing political parties. Some time early 
in 1882, after Donisthorpe and Crofts read another letter written 
by Elcho to the Pall Mall Gazette again urging the formation 
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of an association for the maintenance of individual freedom and 
for the security of property, they went to him and decided to 
expand the scope and size of the State Resistance Union. A 
Provisional Committee met at Elcho’s London house on 19 May 
1882. 

The committee was composed of Lord Bramwell, an appeal 
court justice and foe of teetotal legislation; Donisthorpe; Sir 
George Elliott, president of the association of the Mining 
Engineers and a conservative M.P.; Captain Hamber, former 
editor of the Standard and Morning Advertiser; H. D. Poching, 
soap tycoon, deputy chairman of the Metropolitan Railway, and 
M.P. for Stafford; H. C. Stephens, conservative M.P. and pro- 
prietor of the Stephens Ink Company; Alsagar Hay Hill, editor 
of the Labour News, one of the first to suggest a national system 
of labour exchanges; J. A. Mullens of the Personal Rights 
Association; the Earl of Pembroke, ‘liberal-conservative’ M.P., 
landowner with large holdings in Ireland; the Earl of Penzance, 
a former whig justice; William McCullough Torrens, liberal 
M.P. and advocate of the Working Men’s Housing Act 1868; 
Sir Edward Watkin, liberal M.P. and chairman of South Eastern 
Railway Company. 

After several meetings of the Provisional Committee, further 
invitations were sent inviting a number of leading statesmen 
and representative members of professional, mercantile, indus- 
trial and other bodies to a meeting held on 5 July, at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel. 

It was decided to name the group the Liberty and Property 
Defence League since State Resistance Union was considered 
too aggressive and comprehensive. While discussing the league’s 
objectives, Lord Brabourne argued against emphasising property. 
It ought, he said, to ‘uphold the principle of liberty and guard 
the rights of labour and property of all kind against undue 
interference by the state, and to encourage self-help vs. state- 
help’.* During the discussion, H. D. Pochin announced that for 
seventeeen years he had put his faith in the Political Economy 
Club, but was now quite sick of Gladstone and Bright. He had 
given his time, money, and all the votes he could command to 
aid them. Now, however, he felt betrayed with no one to turn 
to since Messrs Gladstone and Bright acted according to the 
political necessities of the moment rather than acting in accord- 
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ance with principles. Sir Edward Watkin warned that if security 
did not exist for capital, Britain’s future looked dim.” 

The formation of the league received a mixed reception from 
the press. The Edinburgh Review hoped that liberals of the 
future would be identified with the maintenance of sound prin- 
ciples of public economy, freedom of contract, free trade, and 
the defence of the rights of property against the socialist principle 
which sought to subject all individual rights to the authority of 
the state."* Less positive opinions were voiced by the Echo which 
viewed the league’s formation as a sign that a severe and pos- 
sibly protracted struggle was at hand. It informed its readers 
that twenty-one league members owned 2,105,401 acres of land 
in Great Britain, and advised the league that if it viewed itself 
as a resurrection of the Anti-Corn Law League or a rejuvenated 
Cobden Club and hoped for broad support from working men, 
it was mistaken.” 

Among the first trade associations to affiliate with the L.P.D.L. 
were the Association of Principals of Private Schools, the Cham- 
ber of Shipping, the General Shipowners’ Society, the Ship- 
masters’ Society, the Society of Licensed Victuallers, the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Protection Society, Mining Association, Liverpool 
House and Landowners’ Defence Association, Music Hall 
Property Protection Association, National Pawnbrokers’ Defence 
Association, and the Railway Association. By 1893 the number 
of trade associations increased from the original eleven until it 
reached 150. Individual members never exceeded many more 
than two thousand. Until 1886 the number of liberal peers 
exceeded the number of conservative peers twenty-five to fifteen, 
thus illustrating the revolt of the whigs. The number of M.P.s 
who were league members after 1900 showed a higher pre- 
ponderance of conservatives than liberals. This was true because 
the league often served as a refuge for M.P.s who failed to get 
elected or peers who were frustrated in securing cabinet positions. 
It also provided individuals who felt the hurly-burly of the 
political arena was too demanding with a safe standard for flying 
their true colours.** 

One of the main purposes of the league was to serve as a 
counterpart to the T.U.C. and its parliamentary committee. By 
co-ordinating the activity of various threatened associations, the 
league could marshall more effective opposition to legislation 
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which it deemed obnoxious. By affiliating with the league, small 
pressure groups such as the London water companies or the 
United Kingdom Van Dwellers Protection Association, might 
obtain the services of a bevy of laissez-faire ideologues in the 
House of Lords to block the passage of legislation. 

While the L.P.D.L. was thus useful to narrow interests, it was 
especially well suited to combatting legislation which cut across 
industries, as was the case with the Employers’ Liability Bill of 
1883. ‘This measure attempted to eliminate the ‘contracting out’ 
clause of the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 which allowed 
workers to waive claims for compensation against the employer, 
in return for insurance against all work accidents. Opposition 
to the 1883 bill came from the Iron Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion, the Mining Association, the Cotton Spinners’ Association, 
and various commercial assurance societies. Though the bill 
was supported by Thomas Burt, president of the Northumber- 
land miners, and Henry Broadhurst, secretary of the parliamen- 
tary committee of the T.U.C. some miners led by a former 
president of the Northumberland miners, John Bryson, requested 
the league to send representatives to protest against it.” 
Thousands of signatures were collected and the bill was defeated 
by 111 votes. In retaliation, Bryson and other league sympa- 
thisers became special targets for T.U.C. animosity, for the bill 
was a perfect example of a measure through which the T.U.C. 
could strengthen its own bureaucracy at the expense of mana- 
gerial paternalism. The league continued to frustrate later efforts 
to abolish ‘contracting out’ in 1886, 1888, 1890 and 1891 until 
the assurances, embodied in Chamberlain’s Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of 1897, won the support of both employer and 
worker. 

In seeking labour support the league attempted to be heard 
before the Trade Union Congress of 1883 at Nottingham, but 
was refused on technical grounds by Broadhurst; however, 
Frederick Harrison, also an outsider, was allowed to denounce 
the league. Donisthorpe did manage to hold another meeting in 
Nottingham simultaneously with that of the T.U.C., and league 
speakers also attended a meeting of the Social Democratic 
Federation and protested against proposals made by H. M. 
Hyndman to confiscate land without compensation." 

In a continued attempt to woo the working man during 1885, 
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league spokesmen delivered an average of three lectures a week in 
the chief working men’s clubs in London and also presented the 
case for individualism before the London Industrial Remuner- 
ation Conference which met at the end of January 1885. It 
consisted of delegates selected by a number of public associations 
representing labour and capital under the presidency of Sir 
Charles W. Dilke. The league’s position was clumsily presented 
and defended by Donisthorpe who concluded by telling the 
workmen to rely upon themselves, not their unions. He then 
added, illogically : 


Depend upon it, there was no motive power in the state. 
Whatever had been done by the state had been done through 
people outside who had put the screw on the state and forced 
it to do what it had done. The Factory Acts were said to be 
beneficent measures. All he could say on the point was, if 
matters had been left more in the hands of trades unions, a 
larger numbers of beneficent changes would have been made, 
thought not through the medium of the legislature.”* 


The league was not unrealistic in seeking the support of new 
model unionists. Frederick Rogers tells of the heckling he received 
from miners in Northumberland as late as 1899 when agitating 
for old age pensions. He described Ralph Young, a typical indi- 
vidualist, as a fervent secularist who enjoyed the friendship of 
Herbert Spencer and was an ardent admirer of Charles Brad- 
laugh. Officers of friendly societies and co-operatives, policemen 
and soldiers, civil servants, thrifty workmen, and deacons of 
dissenting chapels were always profoundly conscious of the 
wickedness of the thriftless poor and were often more conserva- 
tive than members of the Primrose League.” 

If rugged individualism endured among the working men of 
northern England it persisted even longer among another group 
struggling for equality — the feminists. The league became their 
allies in opposing legislation which aimed at regulating the con- 
ditions of work among laundresses, domestic chain and _nail- 
makers, and pit brow women. Helen Blackburn and Emilia 
Boucherett who co-edited the Englishwomen’s Review were both 
members of the L.P.D.L. While the league was not single- 
handedly responsible for the defeat of the Mines Regulation Bill 
of 1886, it did serve to co-ordinate the activities of the Personal 
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Rights Association and the Society for the Employment of 
Women. The bill sought to prevent women from doing surface 
work in the mining industry on the grounds that it was un- 
healthy, immoral and undesirable. Before obtaining suffrage, 
women workers resembled the new model unionists of the pre- 
1867 Reform Bill period. They needed friends in parliament 
and the league proved useful. Both had a mutual adversary — the 
male trade unionist. In this instance the offensive measure 
seemed less a humanitarian piece of legislation than an attempt 
to secure the six thousand jobs for their unions.” 

On another occasion Wemyss (formerly Lord Elcho) led the 
opposition to Clause 16 of the Factory and Workshops Amend- 
ment Bill of 1891 which provided that no woman who gave birth 
to a child was to be employed until four weeks after confine- 
ment. He produced letters from various associations of book- 
binders, upholsterers, and tailoresses showing that many women 
returned to work at the end of three weeks. Mrs Fawcett felt 
the provision would be a dead letter. During the debate Wemyss 
reminded Salisbury of a recent speech the prime minister had 
made disparaging state regulation. Salisbury replied that none 
of Wemyss’ arguments were pertinent since the main point of 
the legislation was the interest of the child. Though the clause 
became law by a vote of 81 to 24, it did become a dead letter.” 

Following the 1889 dock strike, the league intensified its 
propaganda efforts and never displayed any qualms about enter- 
ing arenas where unfriendly audiences might be found. Debates 
were staged at the Polytechnic Institution, Holborn Gladstone 
Club, East Finsbury Radical Club, the Social Democratic 
Federation, Deptford Radical Club, Woolwich Radical Club, 
and St Pancras Reform Club. Open air meetings were held in 
Hyde Park and Regents Park, and the discussions often received 
considerable attention in the local press. Typical of those occa- 
sions was the debate that took place at the Mechanics’ Institute 
in Nottingham. It featured Annie Besant and Frederick Millar. 
Mrs Besant argued that a system of communism in land and 
socialism in industry would attack the evils of society until there 
was only one harmonious class. The crux of Millar’s message was 
that individualism had not really been tried and that a utopia 
could not be expected until existing socialist measures were 
abolished.” Press accounts seemed to indicate that the audience 
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was more taken by Mrs Besant’s charisma than Millar’s plucky 
style.” 

The league did not limit its expansion to the national level 
but aimed at expansion on the international level as well. The 
inspiration for this move came from Leon Say, the inter- 
nationally renowned French economist who spoke at the league’s 
annual meeting in 1886. By 1892, the league spoke of the 
formation of a ‘white international’ which it hoped would serve 
as the employers’ counterpart to the international socialist move- 
ment. Contracts were made with the Association Pour la Defense 
de la Liberté Commerciale and the Alliance Anti-Socialiste in 
France which were supported by Leon Say; the German Em- 
ployers’ Central Association in Berlin, whose president was 
Bohm-Bawerk; with both the Victoria Liberty and Property 
Defence League and the National Association in New South 
Wales, Australia; and the Wellington Employers’ Association in 
New Zealand. Apart from sharing information concerning the 
growth and status of socialist measures and groups in their 
respective nations, little, if any, concrete results seemed to accrue 
from this effort.” 

In addition to counteracting social legislation in parliament, 
the league was also active in 1891 in opposing Sidney Webb’s 
London Programme in the London County Council. At the 
urging of Herbert Spencer, Wemyss and Sir Joseph Savory (lord 
mayor of London, 1890-1), founded on 17 November 1891 the 
London Ratepayers Defence League.” It was originally hoped 
that the London County Council’s elections could be kept free 
from party strife, but two parties did emerge, the progressives 
and the moderates. The Ratepayers Defence League not only 
opposed the progressives on the London County Council but 
fought both to keep down the rates and oppose the educational 
frills proposed by the progressives and Fabians on the London 
School Board. The Times threw its support behind the Rate- 
payers’ Defence League and warned that the progressive’s policy 
was an experimental ground for socialism. Both the Ratepayers’ 
Defence League and the L.P.D.L. were active in the 1892 
campaign whose main theme was not so much what the council 
had done as what it might do. Despite league efforts, the 
moderates were overwhelmingly beaten with the progressives 
winning 110 seats while the moderates won 37. The Star head- 
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lined, ‘The ragged Army of Westminster, Wemyss, and Bung, 
is utterly routed’.” 

Much of the league’s propaganda was of a literary nature and 
it issued a variety of publications, books, a journal, and ‘liberty’ 
leaflets. In addition the league’s parliamentary council and 
executive committee established a Press Correspondence Depart- 
ment in August 1895 which sent original letters to the press on 
subjects of interest to the league and replied to all letters 
advocating socialism. In a few months nearly three hundred 
letters signed by an official of the league appeared in the London 
and provincial press. It was not uncommon for the league to 
distribute 150,000 publications in a year. In 1895, for example, 
93,000 Liberty Leaves were distributed at public meetings.” 

Still another variety of league publication, and perhaps its 
most important, was its Weekly Table of Bills which was issued 
while parliament was in session and consequently consisted of 
seventeen editions yearly —one for every week parliament was 
in session. Objectionable bills were listed as follows : 


WEEKLY TABLE OF BILLS*® 


Names of 

societies House in 

at whose Names of — which 
Title and object instance the members the bill State 
of bill: league is op- who present of 
with objections _ posing the bill ‘block’ bill is bill 
Places of Worship Property Mr Stanley Commons Committee 
Enfranchisement: Protection Leighton dropped 
Empowers the _ Society Wednesday, 
trustees of a 15 June 


religious body 

to force the 
freeholders to 

sell the freehold 
reversion of the 
lease of their place 
of worship to them 
in return for a rent 
charge to be fixed 
by the county court 


From 1887 to 1888 the league subsidised the journal Jus, edited 
by Donisthorpe. A disagreement over league policy resulted in 
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his resigning the editorship and retiring from the council of the 
league simultaneously with the expiration of the paper, 30 
March 1888.” The league’s ‘unofficial’ journal, Liberty Review, 
had its beginning as a yearbook called the Liberty Annual in 1892. 
It claimed that it had no connection with the league, financially 
or editorially; but several members of the league, in addition to 
its editor, were on its staff of writers and its political principles 
were in accord with those held by the league. 

It was hoped that various large interests in London and the 
country who were federated through their representative organi- 
sations with the league would make the Liberty Review their 
medium of expressing to a wider audience their view upon 
political questions particularly affecting themselves, which up to 
then were confined to their respective trade journals. The Liberty 
Review was a closed forum and printed no articles and few 
letters that opposed a position on which it had taken a stand. 
It carried book reviews, news of other individualist societies, 
reports of strikes, articles of a historical nature on the evils of 
collectivism and sometimes serialised novels of an anti-socialist 
nature. 

The last edition of the Liberty Review was the February 
1909 issue. No reason was given for its demise except the follow- 
ing enigmatic explanation : 


For reasons not connected with any circumstances over which 
he has no [stc] control, the editor begs leave to announce the 
publication of the Liberty Review will cease with the present 
number.” 


Two possible explanations suggest themselves: a shortage of 
funds, since the Liberty Review ceased publication shortly after 
the death of Sir George Livesey in October 1908, and com- 
petition from the Anti-Socialist, a journal supported by the Anti- 
Socialist Union, whose circulation reached seventy-thousand by 
March 1909.” 

The editor of the Review was Frederick Millar, probably 
the league’s most energetic member after Wemyss himself. 
Following the death of W. C. Crofts in 1894, Millar became the 
league’s secretary and parliamentary agent. Born in Wisbech, he 
attended the local council school at Wisbech until he was four- 
teen, when he was sent to London to seek his fortune because his 
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family lacked the means to further his education.” In London 
Millar found employment at Watts & Co., a firm which, in 
1882, was owned by Charles Albert Watts, son of Charles Watts 
who was sub-editor of the National Reformer and a friend of 
Charles Bradlaugh. Watts had inherited the business at 17 
Johnson’s Court from Austin Holyoake whose brother, G. J. 
Holyoake, published the Secular Review. Charles Albert Watts 
published the Ethical Review and the Literary Guide and was 
also the publisher for the Rationalist Press Association.” Millar’s 
parents were Baptists, but here among the newspapermen and 
journalists he completed his education and became a secularist 
and individualist. He was a great admirer of Auberon Herbert 
who as an individualist remained comparatively aloof from the 
L.P.D.L. Millar’s individualism was of a more egotistic nature 
than most members of the L.P.D.L. and he admired the works 
of Nietzche and Max Stirner.™ 

While Millar’s editorials in the Liberty Review often de- 
generated into a cavilling form of badinage, his books and 
pamphlets were characterised by a clear and reasoned style well 
suited for working-class readers. Socialism: Its Fallacies and 
Dangers was warmly recommended by G. H. Sims whose journal, 
the Referee, was particularly popular with the workmen.” 
However, the overall tone of the Liberty Review definitely aimed 
at a middle-class audience and constantly cast aspersions upon 
the lower classes and particularly the ‘Toms’, ‘Wills’, and ‘Bens’ 
who led them. The snobbish tone of its editorial pages probably 
alienated any working man who might otherwise have been 
sympathetic to league ideals.” 

The league’s major literary effort, A Plea for Liberty, appeared 
in 1891 in response to the publication in 1889 of the Fabian 
Essays in Socialism. A Plea for Liberty was both a series of 
jeremiads and a vindication of the doctrine of laissez-faire. It 
also presented a programme for social amelioration — the invest- 
ment of union funds in industry rather than using them as strike 
funds in class warfare. Though edited by Thomas Mackay, A 
Plea for Liberty included an introduction written by Herbert 
Spencer in response to a request from Lord Wemyss. Wemyss 
appealed to Spencer on the grounds that the book would attempt 
to apply Spencer’s principles to practical problems and that an 
introduction by him ‘would be the making of this volume’.” 
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Spencer’s disciples obviously felt a need to reply to Sidney 
Webb’s sarcasm in the Fabian Essays : 


No member of parliament has so much as introduced a bill 
to give effect to the anarchist principle of Mr Herbert 
Spencer’s Man Versus the State. The not disinterested efforts 
of the Liberty and Property Defence League fail to hinder 
even conservative parliaments from further socialist legisla- 
tion.” 


Spencer’s introduction, however, contained little new in the way 
of argument and merely repeated his advice that radical statist 
remedies ought to be rejected because they would arrest progress 
and lower the state of civilisation. 

One surprising feature of the work was the article contributed 
by the new model unionist, George Howell. Entitled, ‘Liberty 
for Labour’, it traced the growth of the British labour movement 
and condemned the tyranny of the new unionism while extolling 
the new model unionism of the past. Mackay’s contribution, 
entitled ‘Investment’, advocated the regulation of trusts, dis- 
couraged the continued support of inefficient public enterprises 
and encouraged the working class to invest in institutions beyond 
those of his Friendly Society, Trade Union, or Co-operative 
Society.” 

A Plea for Liberty gave a fairly accurate description of the 
individualist position in England in 1891. What response did it 
receive? The American Political Science Quarterly, the Spec- 
tator, and the Quarterly Review gave it generally good marks.” 
The Christian socialist Economic Review, however, characterised 
it as ‘an acceptable instrument of political edification but with- 
out interest and instruction to the student’. Disagreeing with the 
book’s overall definition of liberty, which it described as liberty 
of possession, its reviewer, Sidney Ball, claimed that a broader 
definition of liberty could justify state socialism as much as 
laissez-faire. He challenged Spencer’s generalisation that civilisa- 
tion progressed only as man became more free. Ball suggested 
instead that every development of liberty brought with it fresh 
forms of organisation as society became more and more complex, 
and that the state, which was society organised, had to reduce 
the balance among competing interests.” 

From 1891 to 1900 the spectre of continental socialism, the 
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menace of the Progressive Party’s municipal socialism schemes 
in London, the example of Australian socialist experiments, the 
new unionism’s socialist tendencies, and the Newcastle pro- 
grammes’ call for a local veto on liquor sales, an extension of 
the Factory Acts, and land law reform caused the league to 
initiate a four-pronged counter-attack through the medium of 
the Liberty Review, the Free Labour Protection Association, the 
Employers’ Parliamentary Council, and the Co-Partnership 
Movement. This many sided strategy aimed at marshalling 
middle-class opinion to the side of individualism through the 
Liberty Review; stemming the growth of new unionism by 
encouraging the growth of the ‘free labour’ or the open shop 
movement by establishing ‘free labour’ registries; using the courts 
to curb unfair coercion by pickets and blocking the passage of 
legislation in parliament harmful to employers; and_ finally, 
attempting to narrow the gulf between employers and employees 
by the stock-sharing and profit-sharing plans discussed elsewhere 
in this book.” 

The dock strike marked a turning point in British labour- 
management relations. The appearance of socialist agitators who 
successfully organised unskilled men and women into organi- 
sations that viewed employers as implacable foes was a factor 
relatively absent since Chartist days. Foreign competition and 
Taylorisation combined to create a feeling of fear in both the 
employers and employees that made compromise more difficult.” 

Though the dock strike is usually extolled as a model of 
‘peaceful militancy’, the issue of a No-Work Manifesto (which 
called for a general strike in London) — the handiwork of Burns, 
Mann, Tillett and other socialists - reminded some in the West 
End of the flags and anarchy of 1886. Some members of the 
middle class began to see the strike as a weapon in the class 
struggle which some day might be escalated to a level of revolu- 
tion. Revolutionary rhetoric lent credence to league jeremiads.“ 

If strikes were to be viewed as ‘a form of civil war’, some 
employers in the league prepared for the contest. Employers 
had to match the trade unionists in planning, preparation and 
organisation, while the civil authorities had to be made aware 
of their responsibilities in enforcing the law.** George Livesey 
had realised this during the South Metropolitan Gasworks strike 
when he insisted upon adequate security for his free labourers. 
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The lesson was also learned by G. A. Laws, the first general 
manager of the Shipping Federation. This organisation, founded 
in September 1890, included the owners of seven-eighths of all 
British tonnage and was founded expressly ‘as a fighting machine 
to counter the strike weapon and it made no secret of the fact’. 
Its main strategy was the implementation of the Federation 
Ticket which pledged its holder to work with union or non-union 
men, and the formation of Free Labour Associations.“° 

Two conditions were necessary to ensure success for the 
employers’ counter-attack against the new unionism — an 
adequate supply of substitute labour and sufficient police pro- 
tection to avert excessive coercion by over-enthusiastic pickets. 
The most important organisation founded to accomplish these 
aims was the National Free Labour Association, established in 
1893 by William Collison. Its purpose was the protection of ‘the 
general body of labour from the tyranny and dictation of 
socialistic trade union leaders’, and although Collison was not 
associated closely with the league before 1897, his National Free 
Labour Association was a prototype of the Free Labour Protec- 
tive Association founded by the league in 1897. 

The second condition necessary for combating the new 
unionism — the protection of ‘free labourers’ — was a matter for 
civil authorities, the police, and the courts. This involved two 
auestions — the open shop and the definition of intimidation. The 
Queen’s Bench in the case of Curran v. Treleaven (1891) ruled 
that the use of a strike by unions in order to get employers to 
dismiss non-union emnloyees should be considered intimidation. 
However, the Court of Appeal reversed the decision and defined 
intimidation as violence to persons or damage done to property. 
The crux of the problem was the vagueness of the section per- 
taining to picketing in the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act of 1875. William Inskip of the Trades Union Congress 
considered it so lax that it could be construed in almost every 
case according to the wish, whim or desire of the judge, who 
might be interested or prejudiced. The case of Temperton v. 
Russell (1893) was significant for the trend which it initiated in 
the doctrine of civil consviracy. It held that those who suffered 
from malicious interference with their freedom of contract could 
bring action against the officers and members of unions, even 
if they were unable to bring suit against the unions themselves 
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because they were still not considered corporate bodies with a 
legal personality. Halsbury, the lord chancellor, was a league 
sympathiser and decisions made by his appointees displayed a 
noticeable free-contract bias.” 

During 1894 the number of individual contributors to the 
league’s funds increased by one-third. Financial subscriptions 
were more than half as much of the amount of 1893 and 
exceeded by several hundred pounds the largest total subscribed to 
the league’s funds for any previous year. The increased funds came 
from a concerted campaign among those classes of the com- 
munity that derived the greatest benefit from the league’s work — 
bankers, estate agents, brewers, shipping merchants, proprietors 
of ironworks and coal mines.” An increase of twenty-eight 
corporate members during the year 1894-5 raised that category 
to 188.” 

Defeats of engineering strikes in the Belfast and Clyde districts 
in 1895 by the newly formed Employers’ Federation of Engineer- 
ing Association led to the victory of socialist George Barnes over 
the new unionist John Anderson as general secretary of the 
A.S.E. in 1896. This set the stage for the engineering strike of 
1897 which was escalated by a London lockout in July. This led 
to the formation of the Free Labour Protection Association on 
16 July 1897 by the league at its London offices. Its purposes 
were to assure the protection of non-unionists and secure legis- 
lation guaranteeing the freedom of labour.™ 

The true purpose of the F.L.P.A. was to provide labour 
replacements during the engineering strike. Though similar to 
Collison’s N.F.L.A., the F.L.P.A. was not originally associated 
with it and was at first considered a rival.” A visit from Livesey 
to Millar seemed to end any misunderstanding.” Chief strategists 
for the F.L.P.A. were Colonel Dyer, chairman of the Armstrong 
Works at Elswick and Alexander Siemens of the famous 
engineering firm and also a charter member of the L.P.D.L.™ 

During 1897-8 the F.L.P.A. took an active role in watching 
pickets and obtaining evidence in cases of intimidation and 
besetting. A Detective Riley and three other detectives were 
instrumental in getting evidence which led to convictions in Leeds. 
At Sheffield, Limehouse and Dartford the presence of detectives 
also resulted in the suppression of picketing. Throughout October 
men were sent by rail in reserved compartments, under F.L.P.A. 
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protection.” In Sheffield, Manchester and London the appear- 
ance of private police often embarrassed the local police into 
providing protection. By 1889 the F.L.P.A. boasted of a force 
of a thousand ex-policemen ready for any emergency during 
strikes.° Even their opposition had to pay tribute to their efforts. 
In his presidential address to the Trades Union Congress of 
1898, the socialist James O’Grady noted that Colonel Dyer and 
his colleagues had created an organisation ‘that fought scientifi- 
cally, that never missed a point in the game’. 

Dyer’s death in 1898 left leadership of the Engineering 
Employers’ Federation in the hand of Benjamin Browne, chair- 
man of Hawthorn Leslie and a perfect example of a new model 
employer turned L.P.D.L. member. Browne, who was one of the 
original supporters of the Charity Organisation Society in New- 
castle, was infuriated that the A.S.E. was the only skilled union 
to turn socialist." When it came down to a matter of the 
possessive imperative, Browne decided to stand and fight for his 
territory. In order to accomplish better the task of lobbying for 
free labour in parliament, and the right of capitalists to manage 
their businesses without interference from trade unionists, the 
L.P.D.L. and the F.L.P.A. launched still another auxiliary — the 
Emplovers’ Parliamentary Council. 

Its first meeting. held on 15 November 1898, was attended by 
a veritable ‘Who’s Who of British Industry’ and represented 
property worth over £1,000 million. It included representatives 
from the textile, iron and steel, shipbuilding, engineering, build- 
ing and baking industries. At a second meeting in December 
1898 the council decided that no bill would be opposed unless 
the unanimous consent of the representatives of that particular 
association of emplovers affected by legislation was obtained or 
approved by a two-thirds maiority of the representatives of the 
council.” Continued unity of purpose would be difficult to 
achieve. 

A comparison of the Employers’ Parliamentary Council with 
the Association of British Chambers of Commerce reveals some 
of the problems both groups encountered in securing closer co- 
operation among its members. Regional. personal, inter- and 
intra-industrial differences were difficult to overcome. For 
example, during the 1899 general meeting of the British 
Chambers of Commerce, the Birmingham and Manchester 
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Chambers complained about the growth of shipping rings; 
whereupon, delegates from Newcastle and Cardiff responded by 
asking whether discounts of 50 and 60 per cent were not given 
to special customers in Birmingham by some shipping com- 
panies.” 

While the Chambers of Commerce encountered differences 
between areas and industries, the Employers’ Parliamentary 
Council was composed of trade associations whose common 
interests were few except for a vague unity against over-militant 
trade unionism. Even in this area unanimity was lacking. In 
industries where trade union leaders were of the old school, such 
as cotton where James Mawdsley still held sway, employers were 
much less concerned over the socialist menace than those in the 
dock, mine or engineering industries. Consequently, employers 
in these industries held cotton employers in low esteem because 
of what they imagined to be their excessive truckling to worker 
demands.™ 

In an effort to educate employers and public officials on the 
limits of picketing, the league began a campaign for revision of 
the law. In 1897 it published and distributed a handbook written 
by W. J. Shaxby entitled The Case Against Picketing.” The 
league felt that the booklet was instrumental in influencing 
magistrates to tighten their interpretations of intimidation. Subse- 
quent decisions, Lyons v. Wilkins (1898), Charnock v. Court 
(1899), and Quinn v. Leathem (1901), all resulted in restricting 
the extent and intensity of picketing. In Lyons v. Wilkins, the 
secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Fancy Leather Workers 
was restricted from maliciously inducing, or conspiring to 
induce, persons not to enter the employment of the subcontractor 
of the firm against which his union had struck. This was held 
to be true even though it was agreed that there had been no 
violence or threats. Charnock v. Court further limited com- 
munication between strikers and free labourers; and _ finally 
Quinn v. Leathem made it clear that any attempt to enforce 
a closed shop would lead to action for damages.® 

Though the employers’ counter-attack against picketing was 
successful, others were concerned by the threat of government 
intervention in industrial relations through systems of compul- 
sory arbitration. In 1898, C. T. Richie, President of the Board 
of Trade, proposed a National Conciliation Board of employers 
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and workmen, which would act as an appeal court. Though the 
T.U.C. had formerly opposed compulsory arbitration, its Parlia- 
mentary Council now reversed its position. After its success in 
the engineering dispute, the Employers Parliamentary Council, 
through its spokesman B. Browne, rejected any change in the 
status quo which, at that time, seemed favourable to them. Few 
strikes, Browne noted, were long and most were settled by exist- 
ing methods of bargaining; therefore, he felt a Court of Appeal 
would weaken existing methods. Also, Browne felt that because 
outsiders would not be able to fathom the intricacies of the 
industries, issues which formerly had been settled at a local level 
would constantly be referred to the national level, with endless 
possibility for friction. Browne was not a union-smasher. He 
believed they had a function but he strongly disapproved of both 
government and trade unions usurping what he considered were 
managerial prerogatives.” 

By the turn of the century the league contained members of 
both parties and assorted mavericks, united by their opposition 
to legislation harmful to their special interest groups. Since it 
claimed to be above party, the league did not hesitate to criticise 
both liberal and conservative leaders and their proposals.* How- 
ever, It was often in close sympathy with the right wing of the 
Conservative Party and especially its beer barons. Wemyss 
declared that since 1870 governments had begun to play the 
part of God, the god of the big battalions, and while they had 
sent the economic doctrine of supply and demand to the four 
winds, they followed it closely in the political sphere —- when a 
demand was backed by sufficient votes, the supply of legislation 
was not wanting. He warned Salisbury that the Licensed 
Victuallers, Irish landlords, and employers were ranidly losing 
faith in the Conservative Party. By 1899 league officials called 
for the formation of a ‘free, indeenendent, unofficial, bona fide 
Conservative Party in the House of Commons’.® The formation 
of a similar party was also suggested by K. B. Murray, editor 
of the Chamber of Commerce Journal. The major problem was 
to find a suitable leader. Wemyss suggested that Lord Rosebery 
take up the banner of an Independent-Individualist Party.” 

It is little wonder that nothing came of this attempt. Wemyss 
and the loose federation of threatened interests provided a very 
unsteady foundation for a political party. Within the league it 
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was not unusual for members to clash over individual legislation. 
A case in point was the clash between Wemyss and Sir John 
Lubbock over the Shop Hours Regulation Bills.” Conflict be- 
tween league members could also occur over matters of con- 
science, such as the morality of the Boer War and military 
conscription.” Differences might also result from party loyalties. 
Not all league members had given up on the existing political 
mechanisms to resolve their difficulties. An illustration was the 
resignation from the league of C. F. Ryder over its refusal to 
send a representative to support the conservative Brotherton 
against the socialist Snowden during a 1902 election in Wake- 
field because Brotherton supported an eight-hour day for miners. 
Ryder admonished Wemyss for his dictatorial control over the 
league and its extremist staff. The exigencies of the day de- 
manded that ‘it become less a voice crying in the wilderness and 
more an organisation which elects those who support its prin- 
ciples three-quarters of the way’. He taunted Wemyss with the 
fact that the league had yet to run a single candidate. Indeed, 
the number of M.P.s willing to associate with the league after 
1900 decreased to about seven.” 

The increase in unemployment following the end of the Boer 
War presented yet another challenge to the league as politicians 
turned to protection as the remedy. Manufacturers of a laissez- 
faire bent sought an explanation which would enable them to 
compete and still remain ideologically consistent. The league 
responded by launching an attack on decreased worker produc- 
tivity, “‘Ca’canny’ and the growth of municipal socialism.” The 
remainder of its energies were devoted to frustrating attempts to 
reverse the Taff Vale decision and to opposing a bill which 
sought to establish an eight-hour day in the coal mines. On the 
positive side, the league endorsed the passage of the government’s 
Licensing Act of 1904.” 

Faced by increased competition in the markets of the world, 
free traders responded by calling for improved technology and 
harder work to enable British goods to cut into the markets of 
the United States and Germany and to fight off the competition 
which resulted from their surplus production. This was the main 
theme of a series of articles in The Times called “The Crisis in 
British Industry’. The league made its storehouse of information 
available to The Times’ correspondents.” 
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The Times articles claimed that Britain was losing trade to 
other nations because of strikes which caused others to buy else- 
where. Readers were reminded that manufacturers, as a rule, 
did not favour protection but were interested in expanded trade 
and increased production. However, frequent strikes by British 
trade unions had even caused British industrialists to buy foreign 
goods to overcome delays in delivery — a case in point was the 
Penrhyn strike which cost that district £365,000 and caused the 
quantity of slates imported into the country to double. A pro- 
tective tariff would not have had any effect in that case.” 

Higher costs of production and restriction of production were 
also blamed on the British worker. It cited as evidence an article 
which had appeared in the Seaman’s Chronicle, October 1896: 


What is ‘Ca-canny?’ . . . a new instrument or policy which 
may be used by the workers in place of a strike. If two Scots- 
men are working together, and one works too quickly for the 
other, he says to him, ‘Ca’canny, mon, Ca’canny’, which 


means, ‘go easy, man, go easy’. 


The Seamen’s Union hoped these tactics would promote full 
employment, cause a shortage of labour, and leave employers at 
the workers’ mercy. This would enable the worker to dictate 
hours and wages. The Times admitted that it was hard to find 
evidence of this policy in the written rules of trade unions since 
that would be too obvious, but the policy was encouraged tacitly 
while shop-floor delegates did it directly. Further examples were 
drawn from the building, boot and shoe, boiler-making, and 
ship-building, iron-founding, bottle, glass, brass, tinplate, print- 
ing, and furniture trades.” 

The charges brought a reply from Sidney Webb who, while 
admitting that the charges contained much truth, denied that 
‘ca’canny’ was increasing or was characteristic of trade unionists. 
Another letter from the Management Committee of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions claimed that the ‘ca’canny’ issue 
was a false one and that the real blame rested with the employers 
who lacked both enterprise and efficient sales methods. The 
author claimed that trade unions often encouraged the introduc- 
tion of labour-saving machinery and had been responsible for 
industrial progress.” 


If free-traders felt that increased output and reduced pro- 
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duction costs would solve their problem, they were probably 
mistaken. This policy ignored other nations taking similar steps 
or escalating their protective tariffs. Free trade was not compat- 
ible with full employment in an age of nationalism: Britain 
would have to adjust to a role other than that of the workshop 
of the world. Rationalisation of her industrial plant and 
managerial systems, and a more realistic attitude on the part 
of trade unionism was essential, but selective tariff retaliation 
or a closer imperial tariff union was also a necessity.” 

This period also witnessed a concerted effort by the league 
and its allies to frustrate labour attempts to reverse the Taff 
Vale decision. During the 1903 session of parliament a Trades 
Disputes Bill which sought to abolish actions on the ground of 
conspiracy in regard to trade disputes reached a second reading 
by a vote of 158 to 228. Whereupon William J. Galloway, a 
league member from Manchester, successfully moved that a 
commission be appointed to study the problem. ‘The commission 
included: Sir William Lewis; Graham Murray, later Lord 
Dunnedin; Sidney Webb; Godfrey Lushington; and Arthur 
Cohen, K.C. Sir William Lewis was a league member; Graham 
Murray had voted against the motion in May 1902 and 1903; 
and Lushington had written an article in the National Review 
for December 1901, which called Taff Vale a just and salutary 
law.” 

During the 1904 session, a Trades Unions and Trades Dis- 
putes Bill was introduced to permit peaceful picketing, not only 
for the purpose of obtaining or communicating information, but 
also for persuading any person to abstain from working. The 
bill was referred to the Committee on Law where Galloway 
added an amendment reading : 


Provided that no person shall, after being requested by any 
person annoyed by his conduct or by an constable instructed 
by such person to move away, so act as wilfully to obstruct, 
insult, or annoy such person.” 


The amendment carried 20 to 17; the bill was withdrawn from 
the Commons. 

This, however, was a temporary victory as the mood and 
character of parliament changed drastically after the 1906 
election, the result of which the league deplored. What most 
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disturbed it was the deterioration of the election into an auction, 
with both parties outbidding the other for the worker’s vote. 
The capitulation of both parties to the pressure of the labour 
vote was made painfully evident by the passage in 1906 of the 
Trades Disputes Bill. ‘This measure struck directly at two of the 
principles for which the league had been founded — free labour 
and free contract. The Trades Disputes Bill was condemned 
for creating a privileged class by giving trade unions the right 
to commit acts which, if committed by any other section of the 
community, were illegal and punishable. In the House of Lords 
the opposition led by Lord Lansdowne also admitted that it 
acquiesced for reasons of political expediency. Efforts to amend 
the measure in the House of Lords by members of the Employers’ 
Parliamentary Council failed and it passed without a division. 
In the Commons, twenty-nine voted against it while two hundred 
abstained.” 

With the rise of the Labour Party, members of the middle 
classes again seemed ripe for league organisation efforts. The 
result was the Middle Class Defence League, founded in March 
1906. Its secretary, Lloyd Williams, became a member of the 
L.P.D.L. council. It had over forty-five branches throughout 
England and was a potent force in the 1907 L.C.C. elections 
won by the moderates.” Despite this success, the league’s activities 
had withered to such a degree by 1912 that it could truly be 
called a paper organisation. Its journal had ceased publication 
in 1909 and in 1912 the league, perhaps rationalising its financial 
weakness, decided that the policy of attacking socialism by 
lectures, debates and street-corner meetings produced little if 
any good results and only succeeded in encouraging the socialists 
to maintain their propaganda at a high standard.” However, in 
1913, the league made another attempt to reach voters of the 
grass-roots level. Sir Richard Temple presided at a special 
meeting of the league’s council which hoped to create indepen- 
dent political associations throughout the country. It was hoped 
to raise a fund of £20,000 to cover the expenses, but nothing 
seems to have come of it.™ 

Following the death of Lord Wemyss in 1914, the Duke of 
Somerset was elected president of the league and Sir Richard 
Temple chairman. After the war the league and its indefatigable 
secretary, Millar, continued its opposition to socialism during the 
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1920s. As late as 1929, for example, Millar called attention in 
a letter to The Times of the memorial signed by nineteen 
members of the House of Commons calling attention to the 
dangers of the many recent extensions of municipal trading.” 
This letter was the last evidence of league activity, though Millar 
lived on until 1933, when presumably both he and the league 
expired simultaneously. 

The league’s world view was an amalgam of laissez-faire 
economic ideas, the philosophic views of positivism, and the whig 
political fear of democracy.” Its brand of Spencerian positivism 
served as an ideology which extolled the industrial technocrat 
who provided the masses with an improved standard of living. 
As an ethical system it harmonised the doctrines of evolution, 
natural selection, science, liberty, efficiency and progress. 

While many considered the league a reactionary organisation, 
its members, who valued individual liberty as the main road 
to Utopia, felt the opposite was true. They viewed the collec- 
tivists as the reactionaries who by their constant demand for 
economic and social regulation wanted to turn the clock back 
to Elizabethan times. From a constitutional point of view, the 
league was in some ways more revolutionary than reactionary. 
Instead of interpreting the British constitution as a dynamic 
changing organism, it sought to replace natural law with a new 
principle which would be immutable — latssez-fazre. 

Agreement in a free democratic society is an ephemeral con- 
dition. Stresses and strains ~ economic, psychological and social — 
spawn new ideologies which are used by various groups to win 
support in achieving a promised Utopia.” In-groups in a democ- 
racy are vulnerable, if they are numerically small. As parliament 
became increasingly responsive to pressure groups and the needs 
of the masses, both parties developed the habit of concession. 
By remaining aloof from both political parties, the league hoped 
to influence both of them, but its extreme position relegated it 
to the position of co-ordinator of threatened interests. It was 
difficult for the league to oppose the establishment of programmes 
on the national level when league members had originated them 
on the local level. By gathering every group threatened by state 
regulation under its wing, it gave credence to those who branded 
laissez-faire enthusiasts as believers in anarchy-plus-the-constable. 
Frequently, league policy became doctrinaire and deteriorated 
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into an attitude of opposition for opposition’s sake. As the 
Labour Party outbid the Liberal Party for the votes of the 
collectivist-minded, the polarisation which Wemyss had foreseen 
took place and the Conservative Party assumed the position as 
defender of liberty and property. However, to Wemyss, the 
conservatives seemed equally radical and he deplored the fact 
that the British constitutional system of checks and balances had 
become a system of continual cheques and no balances. So the 
scramble for votes went on. As Bramwell had said : 


A candidate used to gain a seat by paying £5 to each elector; 
the practice was said to be illegal, it certainly was expensive. 
A candidate now gains a seat by promising the electors part 
of their neighbours property; the practice is said to be legal, 
it certainly is expensive. 


If the league failed to achieve its purpose, this was because 
its ideals no longer answered the needs of the big battalions and 
the problems of the times. Industrial units and political units all 
grew in size and complexity — planning, organisation, and regula- 
tion became essential. It was no accident that the league’s 
emphasis on freedom echoed the shouts of the anarchists, equally 
alienated by the growing size, organisation and impersonal 
qualities of an industrial society. 

In the long run, if liberty and property have been preserved 
in Britain, perhaps the league was in part responsible. The use 
of ‘free labour’ battalions was reminiscent of the squadristi which 
were employed in fascist nations to cope with similar problems, 
but the league’s emphasis on freedom precluded the emergence 
of a totalitarian state to preserve property. The struggle between 
the forces represented by militant new unionists and L.P.D.L. 
continues to this day.” The co-partnership solution may still be 
the best answer to the problem. As Livesey, quoting from 
Mazzini, said: 


Industrial workers were at one time slaves, then rising a little 
higher were serfs, and are now wage servants, so, still rising in 
position they are destined hereafter to become partners with 
those who now provide the capital and directing power.” 


10 The Anti-Socialist Union, 1908-49 


KENNETH D. BROWN 


The general election of 1906 was remarkable for the size of the 
swing that took place against the recently resigned conservative 
government, the liberals turning a substantial deficit into an 
overwhelming and overall majority of 130. Almost as note- 
worthy for contemporaries, however, was the first appearance 
in parliament of the Labour Representation Committee (soon 
renamed the Labour Party) as an independent and readily 
identifiable group. Even the usually imperturbable Arthur 
Balfour, prime minister in the late unionist administration, was 
moved to declare that ‘we are face to face (no doubt in a milder 
form) with the socialistic difficulties which loom so large on the 
continent’.* Despite the fact that the new party held only twenty- 
nine seats of the 670 in the House of Commons, fears were 
widely expressed that it would exert considerable influence on 
the course and nature of parliamentary legislation. The editor 
of the Daily Express, Ralph D. Blumenfeld, predicted for 
example that there would ensue ‘a long list of labour legislation 
dictated by a powerful party whose voice the liberal leaders 
will not be able to ignore’.” By the end of the 1906 parliamen- 
tary session he must have been impressed by his own powers of 
prophecy. The government had dropped its own Trade Dis- 
putes Bill in favour of a much more radical measure produced 
by the Labour Party and giving complete protection to trade 
unions against prosecutions for damages incurred by their 
members in the course of strikes. The new Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act was viewed by many as an unwarranted and socialistic 
interference with employers’ rights, while the Labour Party’s 
successful proposal that needy schoolchildren be provided with 
meals by local authorities was widely interpreted as the thin end 
of the socialist wedge.” Relaxation of the harsh rules governing 
the administration of the 1905 Unemployed Workmen’s Act had 
been ordered by the new president of the Local Government 
Board, John Burns, even before the election, and at least one 
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paper claimed that this too was a concession to labour pressure.* 

Along with this apparent growth of labour influence and 
sentiment in national legislation went a very real growth of trade 
unionism and socialism at popular level. Fabian Society member- 
ship increased significantly and trade union affiliation to the 
Labour Party also rose — from 975,182 in 1906 to 1,049,673 by 
the end of 1907.’ In part this was a natural consequence of the 
Labour Party’s electoral success in 1906 and also in two famous 
by-elections held during 1907. At Jarrow Pete Curran, a militant 
member of the Independent Labour Party, defeated both a 
liberal and a conservative to take the seat for labour. Soon after- 
wards Victor Grayson, standing openly as a socialist and without 
official support from the Labour Party, won the Colne Valley 
by-election, much to the alarm of the unionist press. ‘Organised 
socialism’, wailed the Telegraph, ‘has risen up in the night’, 
while the Standard referred to the ‘ominous growth of socialism’. 
These electoral victories were followed in the autumn by a 
vigorous Labour Party campaign designed partly to whip up 
support for it Right to Work Bill, already roundly condemned 
in the opposition press. Many of the Labour M.P.s made quite 
militant speeches in the course of this campaign, Tom Summer- 
bell telling his Sunderland constituents that they intended to 
‘fight to the death’ on behalf of the unemployed.’ 

Not surprisingly, therefore, by the autumn of 1907 there was 
considerable unease about the growing weight and influence of 
the organised labour movement in politics. Liberals of the old 
school regarded with dismay what they considered to be the 
leftward tendencies of their own leaders’ legislation, Harold Cox 
claiming that ‘the spirit of socialism pervades the whole House 
to a greater extent than in any previous parliament’.* Conserva- 
tives were worried as well. Archibald Salvidge, boss of the unionist 
caucus in Liverpool, was horrified to find that the Conservative 
Central Office possessed no literature suitable for opposing the 
labour candidate at the Kirkdale by-election in 1907. ‘It is not 
sufficient to call socialists names,’ he told the London office, ‘send 
us arguments’. One conservative supporter told Balfour that ‘the 
Socialist and Labour Party are gaining thousands of adherents 
every week’.”” Austen Chamberlain made a similar point to the 
conservative leader, informing him that ‘labour-socialism is 
making enormous strides among the working men and especially 
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among the young men’.” By the end of the year the Central 
Office was sufficiently concerned to launch an anti-socialist cam- 
paign, dispatching some twenty touring lecturers to various parts 
of the country. 

It is not too difficult to understand these responses. They were 
essentially based on the view that in the long term the basic 
conflict in British politics would be between individualism (and 
imperialism) as represented by the Conservative Party and col- 
lectivism as typified by the burgeoning labour movement. Speak- 
ing just after the 1906 election, George Wyndham claimed that 
only ‘socialists and imperialists were living men: the others are 
old women and senile professors. Let them clear out of the ring 
for what would be a fight to the finish.”” What worried many 
conservatives was the fact that their party seemed to have such 
a negative image and so little to offer the voters. At the end of 
1909, J. L. Garvin, editor of the Observer, told Edmund Gould- 
ing that ‘nothing but a much greater constructive programme 

. will save us now ... I see that unless there is a complete 
reformation soon in our methods and spirit the vast social move- 
ment of the future will sweep right past us.™ 

It is more difficult, however, to understand the more emotional 
reactions of other sections of the Edwardian community towards 
the rise of labour. The conservative press, for example, had been 
quick to tar the Labour Party with the socialist brush. The 
Observer proclaimed that ‘the new Labour Party is essentially 
socialistic in aim and character’, while the editor of the Daily 
Mail suggested that it would ‘push’ socialism from the very 
outset of its parliamentary career.“ ‘Socialism’ was a word which 
Edwardians interpreted very widely. In a debate with H. M. 
Hyndman, the founder of the Social Democratic Federation, one 
anti-socialist claimed that it covered ‘almost everything from 
extreme radicalism to rigid collectivism’.“° Others agreed with 
J. St Loe Strachey that it meant ‘the overthrow of the Christian 
moral code in regard to marriage and the relation of the sexes, 
and must end in free love and promiscuity’.”* It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find the labour M.P. J. R. Clynes recalling that 
‘not only private individuals but also powerful newspapers slyly 
hinted that the “red tie fanatics” believed in free love, or angrily 
denounced us as atheists’."* The labour candidate in the Kirkdale 
by-election was puzzled, noted Salvidge, to find himself regarded 
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‘not only as one who denied the Bible but as an advocate of 
free love and the state ownership of children’.” The views of 
H. G. Wells as expressed in Socialism and the Family (1906) 
and of Edward Carpenter as found in his Towards Democracy 
(1905) and Love’s Coming of Age (1896) were frequently cited 
as justification for such attacks, but Carpenter’s influence on 
the main stream of British labour thought was negligible, while 
the publication of Wells’ pamphlet brought down upon his head 
the wrath of most of his fellow Fabians. In any case, the new 
Labour Party could hardly be described as socialist. The most 
doctrinaire British socialist party, the $.D.F., had left the L.R.C. in 
1901 because it refused to acknowledge the basic socialist dogma 
of the class struggle, and in fact the Labour Party was nothing 
more than an alliance of interests — an alliance in which the two 
avowedly socialist groups, the Independent Labour Party and 
the Fabian Society, were numerically outweighed by the much 
Jarger and generally non-socialist trade union section. Nor were 
many of the individual labour M.P.s socialists in any strict or 
doctrinaire sense. Only about eighteen were affiliated to socialist 
groups but this did not always mean very much, as many joined 
for reasons of expediency rather than of principle. A survey of some 
forty-five labour and lib-lab M.P.s carried out in 1906 revealed 
that only a small minority claimed to have been influenced in 
their thinking by literature which was specifically socialist. 
Clearly there had always been those who had championed 
individualism and for whom the rise of the Labour Party was 
simply the latest manifestation of the onward march of collec- 
tivism, but these extremer reactions appear to make little sense, 
particularly in view of the small size of the Labour Party’s 
parliamentary representation. These responses, which caused 
some contemporaries to attribute to mildly collectivist labour 
M.P.s ideas on marriage, religion and empire which would prob- 
ably have horrified them, can perhaps be best understood in the 
context of the profound gloom which had settled over some 
imperialists in the aftermath of the late nineteenth-century 
economic depression and the nation’s poor showing in the Boer 
War. The early twentieth century was a time when Britain’s 
role in the world ‘was the subject of much heart searching. . . 
[her] security, her survival even, were no longer taken for 
granted’.” Some looked to tariff reform and imperial unity as a 
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way of strengthening the nation. Others, less positively, were 
content to search for a suitable whipping boy and turned on 
radicalism and socialism. Socialism, it was argued, was working 
to replace individual with corporate responsibility, and was also 
attacking Christianity, private enterprise, and the existing family 
structure. In so doing it was eroding the individual moral fibre, 
the self-reliance, the religion, and the social structure on which 
the empire had been founded and on which its future main- 
tenance depended. Thus in 1910 Garvin referred to the socialist 
movement as being “destructive of our imperial strength and of 
our greatness as a people’.” Any idea which appeared to threaten 
any of these institutions and values was damned as socialist. 
Between 1906 and 1909 there was published a whole host of 
invasion stories—in themselves indicative of this mood of un- 
certainty and pessimism about Britain’s imperial future — and 
one of their recurring themes was the way in which the national 
will and ability to resist had been sapped by the spread of 
socialist ideas.” 

Essentially, then, there were two responses to the appearance 
of the Labour Party in parliament. One was mainly concerned 
with the effect of the new party on the future nature of the 
political struggle and sought to find a constructive alternative to 
socialism; the other response placed greater stress on the poten- 
tially detrimental impact of socialism on Britain’s imperial 
destiny —it tended to be expressed in much more emotive 
language. In particular individuals the two sentiments were often 
inextricably mixed but it was against such a background and 
partly in this emotional tradition that the Anti-Socialist Union 
was founded. 


Societies to combat socialism and collectivism were nothing new 
in Britain. Most of those already in existence, however, were 
either local bodies, such as the London Municipal Society 
(L.M.S.), concerned to resist the progress of municipal socialism, 
or they were groups like the Middle Classes Defence League and 
the Private Schools Association, designed to protect particular 
social groups or interests. Not unnaturally none of these organi- 
sations felt able to cope alone with the national spread of a 
movement by whose doctrines they felt threatened. There were 
also two national anti-socialist bodies, the Liberty and Property 
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Defence League (L.P.D.L.) and the British Constitution Associa- 
tion (B.C.A.). The elder of these organisations, the L.P.D.L., had 
been formed in 1882 to protect individual liberty and property 
against undue interference by the state. The B.C.A. was a more 
recent foundation, dating from 1905, and was a curious mixture 
of unionist free traders, orthodox poor law administrators, and 
followers of Herbert Spencer. It shared the hostility of the 
L.P.D.L. to state intervention in everyday life and was similarly 
concerned to foster the concept of self-reliance. ‘Parliament and 
municipal bodies’, ran one typical B.C.A. pronouncement, ‘have 
their own proper spheres of work, and their confinement to those 
spheres is a subject for the attention of all who have at heart the 
preservation of that sterling independence which has always 
characterised the British people.”™ 

But in the new situation created by the appearance of the 
Labour Party both of these societies appeared to many anti- 
socialists as too negative in their outlook. For one thing, neither 
was making much attempt to combat the spread of socialism at 
grass-roots level by educating the electorate about its alleged 
evils; nor were they attempting to oppose it with any construc- 
tive alternatives, both being content to argue that resistance was 
an end in itself. Thus when the B.C.A. president, Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, argued in 1907 that their task was simply to alert 
the public about the growing socialist threat he was widely 
criticised by those who wanted not only to resist socialism but 
also to put forward some positive alternative policies.” 

Among those who adopted this view was a former unionist 
M.P., Claude Lowther. Addressing a meeting of the Primrose 
League in 1907 he said that ‘when I denounce socialist doctrines 
and socialist methods, don’t imagine for a moment that there 
are not many social reforms which I recognise demand the 
prompt attention of the nation’.” Later, in 1911, and as chair- 
man of the Anti-Socialist Union, Lowther summed up the 
difference between the adherents of the L.P.D.L.-B.C.A. view 
and those who by 1907 were feeling the need for something more 
positive : 

We regard the Liberty and Property Defence League as a 

dangerous reactionary group which engenders more socialism 

in one week than it prevents in a year by its wholesale oppo- 
sition to all proposals which make for the people’s welfare. 
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Here is the secretary of an organisation which exists to fight 

socialism actually proclaiming . . . a policy of negation. All 

logical minds must recognise that the extreme individualist 1s 

Just as absurd a member of the community as a pure collec- 

tivist. The latter is a socialist, the former is an anarchist.” 

It was this feeling of dissatisfaction with the small size, the 
policies and the fragmentation of the existing anti-socialist groups 
which led, at the end of October 1907, to Blumenfeld taking the 
initiative in calling a conference under the auspices of the 
London Municipal Society to consider the national co-ordination 
of the effort against socialism. It was attended by over two 
hundred representatives of numerous local ratepayers’ associa- 
tions, municipal alliances and property owners’ leagues, as well 
as delegates from the Industrial Freedom League, the Middle 
Classes Defence League, and the Primrose League. The dis- 
satisfaction with existing anti-socialist activity came out clearly 
in the speeches delivered to the delegates. The chairman, Herbert 
Jessel of the L.M.S., opened by asserting that they could not 
permit the anti-socialist forces in Britain to remain scattered 
and diffused. ‘We must join together in counteracting what, if 
neglected, will . . . involve the destruction of this great empire.’ 
W. Hayes Fisher, formerly unionist M.P. for Fulham, stressed 
the need for a constructive alternative. ‘I would not stand on 
any platform to combat socialism if I had to rely on a policy 
of pure negation.” At the end of the day the conference voted 
to establish a small steering committee charged with the task 
of setting up the Anti-Socialist Union, a body designed to act 
as an umbrella, providing suitable literature and speakers and 
also trying to remove overlaps between the constituent organi- 
sations, all of which were to retain their independent identity 
and to remain self-financing. The committee held its first formal 
meeting in Ralph Blumenfeld’s office in February 1908, a 
gathering attended by Jessel, Blumenfeld, Lowther (who emerged 
as chairman), Harry Cust (formerly a unionist M.P. and editor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette), Lord Abinger, Wilfrid Ashley (who 
sat for Blackpool in the unionist interest), and the anti-socialist 
writer, W. H. Mallock.” The following autumn the A.S.U. was 
finally launched, Blumenfeld giving it a vigorous send off in the 
Express with language that was to be fairly typical of the organi- 
sation’s propaganda. ‘In every modern community’, he wrote, 
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‘there exist the unsuccessful, the unfortunate, the discontented, 
and the lazy; and these, together with the ill-balanced dreamer 
of dreams... are the material out of which socialist parties are 
formed.”” 

Immediate control of the A.S.U. was vested in its executive 
committee. No separate list of the membership survives but apart 
from those on the steering committee, others known to have 
served upon it before the war included Harry Brittain of the 
Tariff Reform League and also a colleague of Jessel’s in the 
London Municipal Society; Sir Robert Filmer; and a number 
of unionist M.P.s including W. Mitchell-Thompson (North-West 
Lanark), Sir Gilbert Parker (Gravesend), H. Staveley Hill (Kings- 
winford, Staffs), and H. Spender-Clay (Tonbridge after 1910). 
Finances were administered by the treasurer, Lord Abinger, and 
two trustees who, in 1908, were the Duke of Rutland and the 
northern steel magnate, Sir Thomas Wrightson. There was also 
a titular president, the Duke of Devonshire, while Walter Long, 
a leading contender for the unionist leadership in the event of 
Balfour’s retirement, accepted the post of vice president in 1909. 
Above the executive, but lacking any real power, was the A.S.U. 
council composed of over eighty representatives of the aristo- 
cratic and business communities. In terms of providing the 
expected financial assistance Sir William Bull, M.P. for Hammer- 
smith, was probably its most important member, but other 
notables included Sir Edward Hamilton, Lord Claude Hamil- 
ton, chairman of the Great Eastern Railway, Sir John Rolleston 
of the Investment Registry, and Sir Alexander Henderson of the 
Great Central Railway. Jessel had stressed at the inaugural 
conference that membership of the A.S.U. was open to ‘con- 
servatives and liberals alike. They are all equally welcome, and 
the committee is not composed of men serving under a party 
banner.” It is evident, however, that although it did have 
liberal supporters such as Lord Joicey and Harold Cox, most of 
its support came from unionists, who also held the most 
influential positions. 

Although the A.S.U. came into existence partly in order to 
co-ordinate the attacks against socialism, the L.P.D.L. and 
B.C.A. both remained obstinately aloof and critical of the new 
body’s “questionable tactics’ of meeting socialism ‘with milder 
socialism called social reform’.” Several individual members of 
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the other organisations did lend their support, and one national 
anti-socialist body actually merged with the newcomer. This was 
the Industrial Freedom League, a small group formed in 1902 to 
champion the interests of private traders against municipal 
socialism.” Considerable support came as well from existing local 
bodies such as ratepayers’ associations and from other groups 
like Sir William Bull’s ‘Enemies of the Red Flag’ which func- 
tioned in his parliamentary constituency. Co-ordination was 
provided by provincial agents, more than sixty of whom were at 
work by 1911, and most issues of Liberty (Anti-Socialist until 
April 1910) contained reports of sustained A.S.U. campaigning 
in various parts of the country. 

Links with London headquarters (in what was once the 
Victoria Street home of Sir Arthur Sullivan, the composer) were 
maintained through infrequent central conferences and also 
through the provision of assistance in the form of literature and 
speakers. Early in 1909, for example, a three-man team from 
London took part in a special campaign in Lancashire as part 
of the general unionist offensive taking place in that county. 
In the summer of the same year a larger team was active 
in another area where socialism was thought to be making 
undue headway-—the dockyard towns of Kent. Such work 
was intensified during elections. In the campaign of January 
1910, speakers were supplied to every London constituency 
and to sixty-four in the provinces.” The second general election 
of the year saw two hundred and fifty A.S.U. lecturers at work 
and in the course of this effort over five tons of literature were 
distributed.** 

Most of these speakers, to whom was entrusted the task of 
educating the electorate, were trained at the central speakers’ 
school in London. The course, which does not seem to have 
lasted more than a couple of months, was designed to give 
students a basic training in public speaking, elementary 
economics, politics, and the history and fallacies of socialism. 
After oral and written examinations the best of the students 
were creamed off and offered full-time posts. At £100 a year 
and upwards in 1910, the salary was quite generous but there 
were certain occupational hazards. Speakers were frequently the 
victims—or so it was claimed—of violent physical assault. 
During the Dumfries by-election campaign the local organising 
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secretary, a man named Gauld, was so badly beaten up by a 
hostile mob that he spent several days in hospital. 

The ideas which these speakers advocated were those produced 
by the union’s Publicity and Intelligence Departments which 
poured out a stream of pamphlets and also produced a news- 
paper. In charge of this literature was E. E. Williams, honorary 
secretary of the Imperial Tariff League and sometime com- 
mercial editor of the Standard, while Arnold White was a 
frequent contributor to the society’s newspapers, Anti-Socialist 
and Liberty.** There can be little doubt that their propaganda 
material reflected the emotional aspect of the response to the 
Labour Party, for it concentrated on highlighting in an extremely 
emotional way the socialist and even radical threat to those 
institutions and values whose maintenance was deemed essential 
for the survival of the empire. Just what those values were is 
well illustrated in the following Liberty editorial published on 
the resignation of Balfour from the unionist leadership in 1911. 
Decrying the ‘Balfour must go’ campaign organised by Garvin 
and the Observer, the paper went on to claim that 


. it should have been possible to induce a man of his 
rectitude and patriotism to retire by temperately persuading 
him of the fact that younger men were required to lead the 
unionist forces against the unscrupulous scoundrels endeavour- 
ing to destroy the empire. ... 

Mr Bonar Law is now leader of the anti-socialists of the 
United Kingdom. . . . We hope that he . . . intends to 
extirpate that economic heresy which, should it continue to 
spread among the electors, will inevitablv destroy the British 
Empire, the Monarchy, the Church of England, the Banks, 
the Army, the Navy, and the rest of the foundation of Anglo- 
Saxon civilisation.” 


Given this list of values, it is not surprising that the A.S.U. 
viewed with suspicion the permeation of the church by socialism, 
claming that Christian and socialist ideologies were totally 
incompatible. When some seventy Free Church ministers formed 
the Free Church Socialist League in 1909, the society responded 
by giving shelter and considerable assistance to a rival body, the 
Non-Conformist Anti-Socialist Union, whose chairman was 
Gilbert Parker. The non-conformist anti-socialists spent their 
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time trying to persuade local authorities to impose rates on what 
they termed ‘political pulpits’— churches whose ministers were 
members of the Socialist League. C. Silvester Horne, liberal M.P. 
and minister of Whitfield’s Tabernacle in London, was one who 
was subjected to this type of attack. Even Anglican bishops were 
not immune if considered at all radical. William Temple, Bishop 
of York, came under fire in 1911 for a series of articles he had 
published four years earlier in The Times. They had been mildly 
critical of the curriculum of Oxford University, but to Liberty’s 
editor they represented a serious threat to ‘the defences of Oxford 
in its struggles against predatory socialism’.™ 

Great stress was also laid on the importance of maintaining 
existing social responsibilities, especially in the family context. 
An early issue of the Anti-Socialist claimed that when ‘the state 
makes direct provision for the education, food, clothing, and 
medical attendance of the children, and decides upon the work 
on which they shall be subsequently employed, parental rights 
and duties will have practically ceased. It is not upon such a 
system that a nation continues strong and great.” Behind this 
advocacy of family responsibilities and duties lay the desire to 
uphold the virtue of self-reliance and individual responsibility 
and this led the A.S.U., despite its avowed intention to advocate 
positive policies, to oppose almost all the suggestions for social 
reform which were so much a part of Edwardian politics. A 
strenuous campaign was organised in 1909 to oppose the con- 
troversial Lloyd George budget, partly because the proposed 
taxes were thought to be vindictive, but mainly because the 
money was required to finance an old age pension scheme which 
was ‘crude, pauperising, and premature’. The Minority Report 
of the Poor Law Commission was similarly criticised for encour- 
aging people to depend on the state, and also because, it was 
argued, the thriftless and indolent would be placed on the same 
footing as the thrifty and industrious. Although the society 
claimed that it had no objections to the principle of state 
insurance it did resist Lloyd George’s schemes of 1911 for health 
and unemployment insurance, again on the ground that they 
would discourage thrift. 

There was, however, another side to this opposition to the 
Insurance Bill. It was seen as a threat to the private insurance 
companies and it was a natural corollary of A.S.U. philosophy 
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that it should champion private enterprise in business as well 
as in the family. One of the Publication Department’s longest 
running pamphlet series was called Success without Socialism 
and told the stories of eminent industrialists such as Lord 
Strathcona and Josiah Wedgwood, stressing that they were 
not socialists and arguing that their achievements would not 
have been possible in a socialist society.“ For the same reason 
all abuses and failures of socialist municipal enterprises were 
publicised and such attacks were often coupled with appeals to 
voters to turn out in local elections in order to prevent further 
futile experimentation by progressive parties which were, it was 
suggested, bringing about the socialist commonwealth by degrees. 
A particular scheme, ran a typical statement, ‘might seem small 
to the visionary fed on utopian dreams; a municipal gasworks; 
free meals in schools. . . . No matter, all these things advance 
the socialist principle a stage, break down one more defence of 
individualism . . . we must watch vigilantly.”” 

Important national institutions also came under this vigilant 
A.S.U. eye. Alarmed by the spread of socialism in the civil service 
and the establishment in 1908 of the Civil Service Socialist 
Society the union established a Civil Service Anti-Socialist 
League centred in the Post Office, but it had a brief and 
uneventful life. Similarly unsuccessful was the Education Branch, 
set up to counter growing Fabian influence in the teaching 
profession. It did little, apart from lobbying meetings of the 
National Union of Teachers. Again, the A.S.U. was critical of 
the nation’s military authorities for failing to remedy the 
grievances on which socialism was thought to be battening, 
especially in the navy. Attempts had been made as well, it was 
claimed, to subvert the army but discipline had been sufficient 
to enable the men to resist ‘the subtle enticements of the 
missioners of anarchy’.* 

The A.S.U.’s positive aspirations were summed up under the 
general heading of social reform, Sir William Bull warning that 
‘the denial of such reform in our social conditions as conscien- 
tious men with the national regard for common sense can fairly 
urge will certainly drive the working class towards socialism’. 
Social reform, however, was not to be confused with socialism, 
its ‘deadly enemy’, and Bull felt that the most successful part 
of the A.S.U.’s work would be the ‘popularising of a construc- 
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tive social policy opposed to socialism’.*” Nor was social reform 
to be confused with the socialistic type of legislation being 
enacted by the present liberal government which had, it was 
argued, abandoned ‘the fine old individualistic principles of 
liberalism and substituted the policy of bureaucratic tyranny’. 
Although many of the A.S.U.’s supporters were advocates of 
tariff reform this could hardly be adopted officially without 
alienating liberal support, thus defeating its objective of unifying 
all anti-socialists. The Duke of Devonshire had free trade pre- 
dilections and at the inaugural conference of the A.S.U. many 
speakers had agreed with the sentiments of L. P. Sidney who 
had offered the support of his organisation, the Middle Classes 
Defence League, on condition that the A.S.U. would be an 
‘absolutely non-party movement, shall be kept free from party 
issues and shall be kept free from that ever-lasting King Charles’ 
head, Tariff Reform. .. .*" All that was left was social work. 
and this indeed is what the organisation appears to have meant 
by social reform. ‘Capital work,’ said a Liberty editorial, ‘is 
being accomplished by the Women’s Branch through its Social 
Reform programme. The establishment of permanent settlements 
in the poorer districts has proved highly successful, and has been 
the means of bringing many women of the upper and middle 
classes into touch with the lives of their humbler sisters.” These 
settlements, begun in November 1910 and usually staffed by 
two female workers, aimed to provide neighbourhood centres 
where personal problems could be tackled and _ individual 
character built up. Visitation work was also undertaken and 
clubs established to cater for particular groups, notably children, 
the unemployed, and the old, all with a view to purging society 
of the class hatred which the socialists were alleged to be instilling 
into it. Five such settlements were operating in London by the 
middle of 1911. 

Apart from some rather half-hearted editorial articles in 
favour of returning non-socialist working-class M.P.s to parlia- 
ment, almost the only other constructive policy which the A.S.U. 
produced was profit-sharing, a favourite device of anti-socialists, 
thought to encourage thrift and thus resistance to socialism. 
“There is no stronger rampart against the assaults of socialism’, 
claimed one speaker, ‘than arrangements which will allow the 
workers to participate in the profits of the business in which they 
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are engaged.” But little was done to further the spread of such 


schemes other than giving maximum publicity to those which 
already existed, such as that of the Lever Brothers at Port Sun- 
light, Furness’s shipyard scheme, and the Wilkins jam co-opera- 
tive at Tiptree in Essex. 

Briefly, then, these were the main ideas in the A.S.U.’s 
propaganda. Their nature was overwhelmingly negative, despite 
the wishes of the organisation’s founders. Even the change of the 
newspaper’s name from Anti-Socialist to Liberty — ‘because the 
prefix “anti’’ is suggestive of negation, and few causes were ever 
won on a negative programme’ — made for little practical change 
in policy.” Often the emotional element in the propaganda 
verged on the scurrilous and puerile. One of Liberty’s com- 
petitions, for example, asked readers to write an essay on who 
was the less objectionable, Winston Churchill or Lloyd George. 
The later editions of 1911 carried a feature called ‘The Rep- 
tilaeum’ which exposed prominent radical and socialist leaders 
to ridicule. Keir Hardie was accused of speaking in childish 
‘gutterances’.” The elevation of J. M. Robertson to the Board 
of Trade was greeted with the announcement that ‘this reptile 
has crawled into the Board of Trade. He will be scotched’.” 
This type of cheap sneer, the negative tone of so much of the 
society's propaganda, and the determination to label Britain’s 
labour leaders as advocates of socialism, free love and atheism 
clearly disturbed many of those A.S.U. sympathisers whose 
support was based on political, rather than emotional, consider- 
ations. Walter Long, for example, told Blumenfeld that it was 
useless to counter socialism by concentrating on issues such as 
free love and atheism because people would then infer that 
socialist economic and political arguments were unanswerable, 
and at least twice he clashed with Lowther about the content 
of A.S.U. pamphlets. On the second occasion he complained 
to Blumenfeld that ‘there was a clear understanding arrived at 
between Mr Lowther and myself that no literature was to be 
issued of which the duke [of Devonshire] and I did not 
approve.’ 

It is difficult to estimate precisely the scale on which the 
A.S.U.’s ideas were propagated. Individual supporters of the 
society who sat in the House of Commons could usually be 
relied upon to oppose any measure deemed too socialistic, and 
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parliamentary lobbying was not, therefore, a feature of A.S.U. 
activity. Only twice in the years before 1914 did it intervene 
in politics in this way. In 1909 a memorandum criticising the 
Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission was sent to all 
M.P.s and in the same year the society made itself responsible 
for a parliamentary bill on local rating, but only because it had 
originally been introduced by the Industrial Freedom League. 
Most of the effort went into educating public opinion about 
socialism and there are a few figures which give some rough idea 
of the magnitude of this work. When the London Speakers’ 
School first opened, 175 students were enrolled and in the three 
months before the first election of 1910 a further 596 were 
trained, including 106 women.” Temporary schools set up in 
the provinces during the same campaign produced another two 
thousand speakers.” In its first year of the A.S.U.’s existence 
an average of fifty weekly meetings was held, hardly comparable 
with the two thousand attributed to the socialists, but a figure 
which has to be seen in the context of general unionist activity 
against socialism in these years. In any case, the number of 
meetings could apparently be stepped up without much diffi- 
culty. Over six hundred a week were organised in 1911 as part 
of a campaign to agitate against proposals to reverse the Osborne 
judgement.” Literature was distributed on a wide scale. Anti- 
Socialist had a circulation of some seventy thousand by March 
1909 and more than a million pamphlets were given away in 
the course of a 1911 campaign in Durham and north Lanca- 
shire.’ All organisations which opposed the 1909 budget were 
invited to apply for unlimited quantities of free literature. This 
apparent largesse, however, must again be considered in the 
context of the millions of items distributed annually in a society 
where pamphlet propaganda was still very much a part of the 
political process. 

What does seem clear is that all this activity must have 
involved considerable expense, especially when it is remembered 
that the A.S.U. was housed in a London office, had at least four 
full-time officials at headquarters (the secretary and the heads 
of the Intelligence, Publicity, and Literary Departments), pro- 
duced a newspaper for some time, paid its lecturers and 
provincial agents, and also financed the settlement work. Much 
of the money came from the wealthy business and financial 
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interests represented on the organisation’s council. Among M.P.s 
known to have made donations to the society were J. F. Mason, 
who was a director of several steel companies in the north-east, 
Almeric Paget, who gave £1,000 in 1911, and Bull, who appears 
to have been the main private benefactor.” In 1909 he con- 
tributed £100 to provide scholarships for ten women to attend 
the London Speakers’ School, a further £1,000 the following year 
to finance a campaign in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and a further 
£1,000 to the general election fund.” Public appeals were also 
used to raise money. An appeal for 1 million shillings to fight the 
general election was launched in October 1909 but only raised 
slightly more than £9,000 in six months.” In March 1911 the 
public was asked for no less than £100,000, an indicator perhaps 
of the scale on which the A.S.U. hoped to operate.” A few months 
later it was reported that the Women’s Branch was badly in need 
of funds but this apparently evoked little response, for in December 
came a more direct plea. ‘Cannot you, reader, obtain one new 
member from amongst all your friends?”™ The slightly desperate 
tone of this latter appeal confirms other evidence that towards the 
end of 1911, money was not so readily available as it had been in 
the initial surge of enthusiasm generated by the A.S.U.’s establish- 
ment. In the early spring of 1912, Liberty collapsed; according 
to its socialist rival, the Clarion, the reason was lack of funds.™ 
Certainly the paper had been in difficulties for about a year. 
In April 1911 its size had been drastically reduced; there was 
also much repetition of material and copying from other 
journals, suggesting strongly that the staff had been much 
reduced. 

Thus it was all the more important to gain the practical as 
well as the moral backing of the Unionist Party and more 
particularly of its chairman, Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland. It had 
been in the hope of tapping party funds that the A.S.U. had 
solicited the support of leading unionists right from its inception. 
H. Arnold-Forster, who had been a war minister in Balfour’s 
administration, was approached but declined on grounds of ill- 
health.” Progress had been made when the Duke of Devonshire 
was prevailed upon to accept the position of president and 
Walter Long that of vice president. Just how important Chair- 
man Lowther considered the adherence of these two — and why — 
can be seen in a letter he wrote to Blumenfeld after Long had 
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made his complaint about the contents of a projected A.S.U. 
publication.” 


I think the doctors must have taken Walter Long’s brains 
instead of his appendix, they were both small and very 
swollen, so the mistake is quite permissible - we must however 
humour him, for the retirement of this master mediocrity 
from the executive at this juncture would be detrimental to 
the union. Although in my opinion and yours he is a singularly 
foolish person he is undoubtedly a clever man for stupid people 
and we must not forget that the overwhelming majority of our 
countrymen are stupid. I want money — lots of money from 
the party and I am more likely to get it if Walter backs my 
will. If Long leaves us now he might carry away with him 
the somnolent duke — this would be disastrous to the union, 
for it would immediately alienate every snob and every 
mediocrity . . . why even our Mr Bull would go. Write Long 
a charming letter, tell him that without his guiding hand and 
predominant genius we are lost. Quash the hated pamphlet. 
Let us even preach Free Love at his bidding but don’t let the 
fool go.” 


There is little doubt that the Conservative Party management 
was sympathetic to objectives such as those pursued by the Anti- 
Socialist Union. It shared the desire to get working-class unionists 
returned to parliament and in fact in 1911 Oliver Locker- 
Lampson was busily engaged in trying to unite several working- 
class unionist organisations for this purpose.* Conservative 
leaders were also concerned by the spread of socialism — witness 
the Central Office campaign at the end of 1907. In 1913 anti- 
socialist activity was being subsidised in Scotland as is evident 
from the following, written by Sir George Younger to Bonar 
Law: ‘I understand from Maitland that you are anxious to 
know how the anti-socialist labour campaign is going on in 
Glasgow . . . we have given them two subsidies of £100 
each. . . .” Thus in general it seems that the conservative 
leadership would have been inclined to look fairly favourably 
on any A.S.U. application for financial assistance and it is also 
worth noting that Sir Alexander Henderson, a member of the 
A.S.U. council, was the ‘recognised channel’ through which 
Unionist Party money was directed to sympathetic newspapers.” 
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Only one piece of direct evidence suggests that money was asked 
for. In November 1912 Wilfrid Ashley contacted Blumenfeld, 
saying that ‘as to the A.S.U. I know pretty well what is going 
on. . .. Am indeed glad that Steel-Maitland is fairly satisfied, 
—are we to get our £5,000 through?” The phrasing of this 
implies that unionist money was in fact given to the A.S.U. 
but it seems that it was a once-and-for-all payment rather than 
a regular subsidy. Sir Harry Brittain told the author that, as 
far as he remembers, the Unionist Party gave ‘not a bob’ to 
the A.S.U.” Although he was on the executive at this time he 
had little to do with the financial side and one such donation 
may well have escaped his notice. He would surely have been 
aware of a more regular arrangement. 

During the years of war between 1914 and 1918 the A.S.U. 
appears to have suspended its activities, but once the fighting 
ended it resumed its crusading. In the first five years of peace 
the union claimed to have held nearly 10,000 meetings and it 
was estimated that 20 million people a year were being reached 
by its literature.” The London Speakers’ School re-opened in 
1924 and for much of the interwar period as many as forty 
meetings were organised each week in London. Provincial meet- 
ings also continued although these tended to be more a feature 
of election periods. There are reports, for example, of A.S.U. 
speakers being howled down in Scottish constituencies during 
the 1935 campaign.” A new weekly publication, Information, 
made its first appearance in 1926. It differed from the previous 
journals in that its editorial matter was minimal, the bulk of its 
contents consisting of items, culled from newspapers and official 
reports, which were deemed to be useful to anti-socialists. 

Certainly the war had been accompanied by great social, 
political and economic changes in Britain which probably 
encouraged the belief that anti-socialist propaganda was more 
necessary than ever. For one thing, the Labour Party’s adoption 
in 1918 of a socialist constitution, its commitment to nationalis- 
ation, and the pacifist attitude adopted by some of its leaders 
during the war were all seen as manifestations of the socialist 
threat, now made even more real politically by the fragment- 
ation of the Liberal Party. The establishment of the Communist 
Party in 1920 was thought to be indicative of a leftward swing 
taking place in the labour and trade union movement; so, too, 
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was the upsurge of industrial militancy. The bolshevik revolution 
in Russia was another important event which enabled the A.S.U. 
to raise the socialist bogy. And finally, although there were 
undoubtedly those who looked back wistfully to the prewar 
days, the unsettling influence of the war did provide an appro- 
priate backcloth against which to advocate forward-looking, 
constructive social reforms. Wartime propaganda and the com- 
parative success of war-induced experiments in state control led 
many to expect profound social changes. 

It was to take advantage of this mood that in April 1918 the 
A.S.U. changed its name and became the Reconstruction Society. 
(As it happened this change was short-lived. It soon reverted 
back to its original title, expanding it in 1925 to take in ‘Anti- 
communist’ as well.) The first pamphlet issued under the new 
name also tried to capitalise on popular expectation. It was 
written by Blumenfeld and in it he argued that it was not enough 
to put the clock back, for the war had revealed at the foun- 
dations of civilisation faults which threatened its very existence. 
‘We want,’ he said, ‘a new building. We want that building 
to be stable and solid.’ This stability was to be founded on a 
more humane system of industrial relations along the lines of the 
Whitley Commission proposals for the creation of national 
industrial councils. With this were to be combined further 
improvements in working conditions, housing, medical and 
educational facilities. ‘The ideal at which we should aim,’ 
Blumenfeld concluded, ‘is the fullest and freest development of 
the individual compatible with the safety and prosperity of the 
whole community.’” Generally, however, just as in the days 
before the war, the A.S.U. failed to produce any positive sug- 
gestions, apart from profit-sharing and co-operation, which might 
have turned this attractive-sounding ideal into reality. In the 
end the society appears to have abandoned the attempt to find 
positive policies, a press statement in 1934 asserting that its sole 
object was to oppose ‘socialism, communism, and other sub- 
versive movements.” 

Communism came in for a great deal of attention in the 
A.S.U.’s postwar propaganda. Lurid accounts were published 
of the purported nationalisation of women in Russia, a land 
described in a 1925 pamphlet as ‘full of haunted people... 
orphans . . . spies everywhere . . . overcrowded prisons... 
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appalling housing . . . anti-religious propaganda’.” Such criti- 
cisms were fairly typical, although once the immediate chaos 
created by the revolution had been brought under some degree 
of control more attention was paid to the alleged failures of 
Soviet planning. Every effort was made to show that bolshevik 
agents were actively engaged in fomenting unrest in Britain. In 
a speech ending the society’s ‘Hands off Britain’ campaign in 
1927 Sir Harry Brittain claimed that the United Kingdom was 
the main obstacle to Russian plans for world domination and 
was thus Moscow’s main target for subversion.” Sinn Fein 
activity in Ireland was, it was claimed, financed by Russian 
money. Bolsheviks were alleged to be infiltrating important 
public bodies, including the new British Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation, and among ‘reds in the universities’ singled out for special 
comment in 1932 were Maurice Dobb, Hugh Dalton, Harold 
Laski and R. H. Tawney.” Teachers of this type, it was argued, 
were responsible for the fact that so many university debating 
societies were passing antiwar resolutions and in 1933 the A.S.U. 
undertook a campaign in the nation’s university and college 
towns to counteract their influence. Nor were schoolteachers 
immune, for when the Teachers Labour League encouraged 
children to ignore the celebration of Empire Day in 1928, 
Information responded by suggesting that teachers who could 
not be Joyal to the state which employed them should be dis- 
missed.” 

Before the war the A.S.U. had concentrated on trying to 
create an association in the public mind between socialism and 
a generally non-socialist labour movement. After the war it made 
every effort to create a similar association between communism 
and a more socialist-orientated Labour Party. ‘For three years’, 
claimed an anti-socialist writer in 1924, ‘the Labour Party 
encouraged the Russian bolsheviks, and obstructed every foreign 
policy of our government which might possibly operate un- 
favourably to the world revolution plans of the tyrants.* Even 
the Labour Party’s official repudiation of its communist members 
in 1924 did little to stem this attack, as the A.S.U. refused to 
accept that the renunciation was genuine. Bolshevik influence 
was blamed for the upsurge of industrial unrest after the war 
and during the 1919 railway strike the A.S.U. produced a 
leaflet appealing to the strikers to throw over what it called 
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their bolshevik leaders. Above all, of course, the general strike 
provided grist for the anti-socialist mill and long after it ended 
the A.S.U. was agitating for the severance of diplomatic re- 
lations with the Soviet government which, it believed, had been 
behind the strike. 


For eight years the General Council not only refrained from 
taking action against the communists but appeared to be 
entirely under their control and direction. Its delegations to 
Russia, its trafficking with Trotsky, the abject way in which 
it accepted abuse and insult from Moscow were evidence of the 
extent to which the council was under the red domination 
. . . the moderate body of opinion in the country . . . was 
outraged by the General Strike and the shameless intercourse 
of the labour leaders with the Russian revolutionaries.” 


Despite the apparent vigour with which these ideas were still 
propagated after the war, there remains a distinct impression 
that the A.S.U. was not as significant as it had been before 
1914, partly because the collectivist ideas against which it cam- 
paigned were generally more widely accepted, but mainly 
because it fell increasingly under the shadow of other organi- 
sations. One suspects, for example, that the rising fascist move- 
ment drew away some of the extremer elements which had 
formerly supported or worked for it. In its official pronounce- 
ments the society took good care to dissociate itself from fascism 
and the establishment early in 1934 of the January Club, an 
all-party pro-fascist group, prompted a press statement to the 
effect that the A.S.U. was ‘not affiliated to or associated with 
any other organisation. It has been established for twenty-six 
years and its sole object is to onnose socialism, communism, and 
other subversive movements’. But there were ideas about 
empire and social reform in fascism, particularly the type advo- 
cated by Oswald Mosley, very similar to those found in much 
of the A.S.U.’s literature. Blumenfeld was one A.S.U. supporter 
who flirted with fascism. Less directly, Wilfrid Ashley (by now 
Lord Mount Temple) the society’s chairman, was also chairman 
of the Anglo-German Fellowship, many of whose members 
certainly regarded nazism as a crusade against bolshevism. 

Fascist movements were, of course, concerned more with 
acquiring political power than with making propaganda, which 
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was the main function of the A.S.U. But in the interwar years 
even its role as an educator of public opinion was being over- 
shadowed. There were many bodies producing anti-socialist 
propaganda in the 1920s. In particular the A.S.U.’s thunder 
was, to some extent, stolen by the British Empire Union, an 
offshoot of the Anti-German Union, founded in 1915. Its plat- 
form was similar to the A.S.U.’s— patriotism, social reform 
(similarly not to be confused with socialism), industrial peace, 
the preservation of empire, and opposition to all forms of 
socialism. Its methods were also similar to those employed by 
the A.S.U., depending on teams of trained outdoor speakers and 
the circulation of pamphlets and two regular journals, the 
Fortnightly Circular and the monthly Empire Record. Here, 
however, the similarities ended. The B.E.U. had branches and 
affiliated associations overseas, and it also went in for much 
more parliamentary lobbying than the A.S.U. Several bills were 
introduced in the 1920s, for example, to outlaw the teaching 
of blasphemy and sedition to children in socialist Sunday 
Schools. These activities highlight a third and much more signifi- 
cant difference between the two bodies. The B.E.U. apparently 
had much greater financial resources. Now there was generally 
no shortage of money available to anti-socialists from private 
sources. In 1929 ]. C. C. Davidson, the Conservative Party 
chairman, told Neville Chamberlain that in order to fight 
socialism ‘a very large sum of money can be raised in the 
country which would not be available for normal, local party 
requirements.” In another letter to Sir Samuel Hoare, Davidson 
claimed that it would be quite easy to raise ‘a quarter of a 
million from the great manufacturing firms and from other 
sources which stand to lose most if a socialist government gets 
into power’. He added that there were already many business- 
men actively engaged in financing anti-socialist work. The B.E.U. 
apnears to have received rather more of such money than the 
A.S.U. Among the firms which subscribed to its funds were 
breweries such as Courages, Davenports, Youngers and Threl- 
falls; the motor firms of Austin and Morris; Bryant and Mays 
the match manufacturers, Lyons and Co., Debenham and Free- 
body, and Marshall and Snelgrove.” This support enabled the 
B.E.U. to fight socialism on a much wider scale than was now 
possible for the Anti-Socialist Union, a fact recognised by the 
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Russian paper, Izvestia, which in 1936 attacked the B.E.U. as 
the main enemy of socialism in Britain. ‘No other society’, 
proudly claimed the B.E.U.’s Report, ‘was mentioned.” 

Precisely why money went to the British Empire Union rather 
than to the older organisation is not clear. It claimed to be more 
efficient in its use of money and to spend less on overheads than 
similar groups, a consideration which, if true, may well have 
weighed heavily with businessmen keen to get value for money.” 
Again, the B.E.U. probably gained because it did have a positive 
programme of tariff changes and of strengthening the empire 
through a system of preferential trade, policies not open to the 
A.S.U. because of its desire to keep liberal support.” Finally, 
British Empire Union propaganda was free of the hysterical 
overtones so typical of that produced by the A.S.U. Its literature 
was aimed at the intellect rather than the emotions. Whatever 
the policy failures of labour administrations may have been in 
the interwar years, the conduct of their leaders in office had 
exposed the emptiness of that scurrilous and personal element 
which ran so strongly through much A.S.U. literature. Perhaps 
it was in recognition of this that the society tried to tone down 
some of its extremer propaganda. This is not to argue, of course, 
that the A.S.U. received no money at all, for it still supported 
a full-time secretary, speakers’ classes were held regularly until 
1934, and in 1926 the society was able to offer free postal 
tuition courses to trade unionists. But on the whole the A.S.U. 
failed to draw adequate financial support from those sections of 
the business community interested in financing anti-socialist 
work, especially after 1926 by which time the immediate socialist 
threat appeared to have receded somewhat. 

The A.S.U.’s importance was further diminished by the fact 
that the Conservative Party had taken up a consciously anti- 
socialist stance. With labour’s emergence after the war as the 
main party of opposition there had been many voices calling for 
an all-party alliance to combat socialism. Within the Conserva- 
tive Party itself discussion centred, as Dr Cowling has shown, 
on the question of how best to do this. ‘It was’, he writes, ‘a 
struggle to decide what to say, and what tone to say it in, in 
attempting to construct a broad-based body of resistance to 
socialism. . . . About the damage it would do and the danger 
it would bring, if not resisted, there was agreement.” Broadly 
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speaking, there were two different approaches, either of which 
could have been adopted. There was the Disraelian tradition, 
a form of tory radicalism which in 1920 would have involved 
tariff reform and which was substantially the line taken by the 
British Empire Union. The alternative was the Peelite solution 
—uniting to resist the forces of progress (socialism) with a 
cautious but positive policy of social reform. This was the policy 
followed by the Lloyd George coalition government and was 
closest to the position adopted by the A.S.U.% When the 
conservative M.P.s met at the Carlton Club in 1922 to decide 
whether the party should fight the next election alone or maintain 
the coalition with Lloyd George, most of those who had been 
associated with the A.S.U. voted to preserve the alliance. 
Lowther, Harry Brittain, Mitchell-Thompson, Bull, and Locker- 
Lampson all voted in this way. Only Ashley and Spender-Clay 
voted to abandon it.” 

It is indicative of the Anti-Socialist Union’s reduced resources 
that only three different types of leaflet were issued for the 1935 
election campaign. In the following year Information, which in 
any case had never been anything more than a few sheets 
loosely stapled together, ceased publication.” Surprisingly the 
society survived the Second World War and that it did so must 
be attributed to the enthusiasm of dedicated individuals like 
Sir Harry Brittain. By 1949, however, the effort was becoming 
too much and the executive decided to wind the union up, 
handing its financial and literary assets, after some consideration, 
to the Economic League.” 


One of the minor mysteries of the Edwardian age, never satis- 
factorily explained, is why some contemporaries reacted so 
strongly to the emergence of a very small Labour Party. In his 
stimulating if much criticised book Professor Hynes has sug- 
gested that sections of what can legitimately be termed the 
Edwardian establishment had been jolted by the débacle of the 
Boer War into an attitude of pessimism and doubt about 
Britain’s imperial future. They thus tried to resist forces such as 
socialism which, it was argued, had been largely responsible for 
the South African fiasco.” Although Hynes bases his argument 
largely on an analysis of contemporary literary sources, both 
the appearance and the programme of the Anti-Socialist Union 
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go some way to confirming his thesis. Although there were those 
who appreciated the long-term political implications of the 
Labour Party’s parliamentary debut, a substantial proportion of 
the A.S.U.’s backers were bitterly hostile to socialism and radical- 
ism for precisely those reasons advanced by Professor Hynes. 
On the whole, however, the organisation was not very success- 
ful in securing its objectives. It failed before 1914 to halt the 
flow of reformist radical legislation of the type associated par- 
ticularly with Winston Churchill and Lloyd George, and it is 
eloquent testimony to its failure that after the war it advocated 
coalition with this same Lloyd George and frequently utilised 
the oratorical skills of this same Winston Churchill in its fight 
against a much larger Labour Party and a much strengthened 
labour movement. Even before the war the society had made 
little impact on the rising tide of support for the Labour Party. 
The number of trade councils affiliated to the Labour Party 
increased from 73 in 1905-6 to 177 by 1914. In roughly the 
same period labour representation on local authority bodies more 
than trebled.” These figures are especially significant because 
they refer to the period when the A.S.U. was the dominant 
anti-socialist organisation, enjoying influential press and political 
support, and some financial backing from the Unionist Party. 
Nor did it succeed in uniting the anti-socialist army. After the 
war the anti-socialist standard passed to the British Empire 
Union, but even before 1914 the A.S.U. failed to draw under 
its aegis either the Liberty and Property Defence League or the 
British Constitution Association. Both bodies remained aloof, 
arguing that total resistance to socialism, rather than compromise 
in the guise of social reform, was the only way to defeat it. This 
split affords an interesting parallel with the divisions in the 
socialist movement itself. On the one hand there were ‘impos- 
sibilists’ who argued that capitalism was the enemy to be 
destroyed and who totally eschewed the palliative measures for 
which, on the other hand, some socialists were prepared to press 
in order to ameliorate immediate conditions.” Finally, it can be 
observed that the union was unsuccessful in its efforts to produce 
a constructive alternative to socialism. The desire to construct 
a broadly based anti-socialist alliance undermined this attempt 
from the very start. Unity on any positive programme was far 
from certain among individuals who were at one only in their 
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wish to resist socialism. In this sense it foundered on its own 
ambition and profitable lessons might have been learned from 
the more narrowly based but more influential British Empire 
Union. 

In the light of these considerations it is somewhat ironic that 
most of the targets which the A.S.U. set itself were in fact 
achieved in the interwar years. Before the First World War the 
society had tried to crystallise politics round the issue of collec- 
tivism versus individualism. But it was the war and the gradual 
disintegration of the Liberal Party which actually left the 
political stage to parties which championed these opposing 
ideologies. It would clearly be an exaggeration to argue that 
middle-class attitudes in 1926 were due solely to the envangelising 
activities of the A.S.U.— there were so many other groups con- 
ducting similar propaganda and campaigns. But if articulated 
middle-class opinion at the time of the General Strike, or indeed 
the predominance of non-labour governments in interwar 
Britain, is any guide, then the public (or part of it) had been 
intensively and effectively educated about the alleged evils of 
socialism. 

Sir Harry Brittain suggested that the A.S.U. made little 
attempt to influence conservative policy directly, but one cannot 
help wondering how far government attitudes at the time of the 
General Strike were influenced by the presence within the con- 
servative ranks of several individuals who had, through the 
medium of the A.S.U., been waging a long-standing struggle 
against the British labour movement.” The chief civil com- 
missioner during the strike was a member of the A.S.U. execu- 
tive, Sir W. Mitchell-Thompson. Other A.S.U. executive 
members who also held office in Baldwin’s administration at this 
time included Ashley as minister of transport, Oliver Locker- 
Lampson as undersecretary of state for foreign affairs, and 
Samuel Hoare as minister of air.” By 1926 there were probably 
not many conservatives who needed stiffening against labour but 
Baldwin’s keen interest in the A.S.U.’s work suggests that he 
certainly regarded it as a worthwhile asset to official party 
propaganda.” 

It seems likely that this propaganda, produced so assiduously 
by the A.S.U.-— and the other anti-communist bodies function- 
ing in the 1920s—contributed, as a recent writer on British 
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fascism has suggested, to ‘a climate of opinion receptive to fascist 
ideas’, providing the targets while the para-military organisations 
supplied a ‘posture of violence’. As one of the oldest groups 
still active in the interwar years the A.S.U. must here bear a 
special responsibility. On the other hand, the same writer has 
also suggested that fascism in Britain failed partly because 
some of its main constituents, anti-communism, anti-socialism, 
and nationalism, ‘had more respectable and responsible out- 
lets’.°’ It is perhaps in providing such an outlet that the true 
significance and importance of the Anti-Socialist Union lies. 


APPENDIX 10.1: INDIVIDUALS CONNECTED WITH THE A.8.U. 


Individual 


LORD ABINGER 

W. ASHLEY 

R. D, BLUMENFELD 
P. 8. BRIDGEFORD 

H. BRITTAIN 

SIR W. BULL 

LORD CROMER 

H. CUST 

DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 
S. BRASSEY EDWARDS 
SIR R. FILMER 

H. GRISEWOOD 

LORD C. HAMILTON 
SIR E. HAMILTON 

SIR A. HENDERSON 
SIR S. HOARE 

SIR E. ILIFFE 

H. JESSEL 

O. LOCKER-LAMPSON 
W. LONG 

Cc. LOWTHER 

I, LYONS 

W. H. MALLOCK 

J. F. MASON 

A. MCKINNON 

W. MITCHELL-THOMPSON 
W. MORRISON 

SIR C. MORRISON-BELL 
A. PAGET 

SIR G. PARKER 

D, REEVE-FLAXMAN 
SIR J. ROLLESTON 


Role 


Treasurer 
Chairman and Exec. 
Exec. 

Intelligence Dept 
Exec. 

Financial assistance 


Examiner at Speakers School 


Steering Committee 
President 
Secretary: Discussion Club 
Exec. 

Secretary 

Council 

Council 

Council 

Exec. 

Exec. 

Steering Committee 
Exec. 

Vice President 
Chairman 
Secretary 

Steering Committee 
Financial assistance 
Secretary: Discussion Club 
Exec. 

Financial assistance 
Financial assistance 
Financial assistance 
Exec. 

Secretary 

Council 


* Dates 


1908-11 
1908-39 
1907-29 
1909 
1908-49 
1909-11 
1909 
1907 
1909 
1925 
1908-11 
1909-10 
1909-11 
1909 
1909 
1928 
1927 
1907 
1928 
1909 
1908-11 
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Individual 


REAR-ADMIRAL R. A. ROSS 
DUKE OF RUTLAND 

H. SPENDER-CLAY 

H. STAVELEY-HILL 

E. A. STONAR 

E. E. WILLIAMS 

W. LAWLER WILSON 

SIR T. WRIGHTSON 


Role 
Chairman: Discussion Club 
Trustee 
Exec. 
Exec. 
Secretary 


Literary Secretary 
Literary Secretary 
Trustee 
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* Dates 


1925 
1908 
1911 
1909-11 
1932 
1909-11 
1908-09 
1908 


This appendix lists only those who had some formal link with the A.S.U. 
It does not include the many conservative M.P.s, for example, who spoke 
in the organisation’s ‘Hands off Britain’ campaign (See above, p. 253). 


* Dates given refer only to years in which individuals are known to have 
been involved with the union. Sir W. Bull, for example, may have still 
been connected with the A.S.U. after 1911 but there is no direct indication 


that he was. 


11 Profit-Sharing, Socialism and 
Labour Unrest 


EDWARD BRISTOW 


William Morris once observed that socialists could expect to meet 
the resistance of two mechanisms: the ‘policy of force’ and the 
‘policy of fraud’. He was more concerned about the latter than 
the former and anticipated the undermining of working-class 
solidarity by the disarmingly ‘large concessions’ of a potential 
coalition of liberals, radicals and tory democrats." There was 
no such political realignment. But on the industrial scene the 
voluntary policy of profit-sharing, which sought to substitute 
‘enterprise consciousness’ for class-consciousness, was soon de- 
veloping amidst the ‘suspicion, distrust and in some cases open 
hostility’ of trade unionists, socialist and non-socialist alike.’ 
Between 1865, when the first significant experiment was at- 
tempted, and 1929, when the number of schemes reached a peak 
of 334, a total of 635 profit-sharing plans were implemented.” 
Seebohm Rowntree, Sir Alfred Mond, Sir William Lever and 
Sir William Armstrong were only some of the leading indus- 
trialists who introduced the reform. Many other proposed 
schemes were blocked by trade union opposition. Indeed, Sir 
Benjamin Browne, chairman of the Hawthorn Leslie shipyard 
and mayor of Newcastle from 1885 to 1887, claimed in 1912 
that ‘any number of employers are willing to adopt profit- 
sharing, but workmen never seem to care to accept it’.* 

Was profit-sharing a policy of fraud directed at trade 
unionism? Internationally its supporters have included some of 
the most wildly dissimilar individuals sharing only a hunger for 
harmony: Pope Leo XIII, Woodrow Wilson and, when the 
nazis sought a third way between capitalism and socialism, 
Adolph Hitler.° In Britain the Liberal and Conservative Parties, 
as well as a host of leading social scientists and politicians, have 
at various times advocated profit-sharing. The practitioners 
ranged right across the spectrum of intentions. Some wrote anti- 
strike clauses into their schemes, resorting to the stick, blackleg 
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labour, when the carrot failed to dislodge trade unions, or even 
hedged their benevolence by promoting the free labour associa- 
tions which proliferated during the 1890s. But others, like 
Seebohm Rowntree, held favourable views about trade unions. 
George Thomson, the Ruskinite woollen manufacturer and 
twice mayor of Huddersfield, generated such loyalty that his 
workers willingly shared his losses.° Despite this range of atti- 
tudes, however, the policy was broadly discredited by the pattern 
of its dissemination. Employers repeatedly showed most interest 
during periods of intense industrial conflict and union organi- 
sation, when rhetoric about the natural community of interests 
was bound to seem particularly self-serving. 

While many, if not all, profit-sharers did battle with trade 
unions, most of the leading advocates of the reform were active 
anti-socialists and offered industrial participation as an alterna- 
tive to spoliation. As the socialist movement took form during 
the 1880s, advocates of reforms based on the diffusion of 
property ownership — co-operative production, employer-initiated 
profit-sharing and peasant proprietorship — naturally gave con- 
siderable prominence to arguments about wider property holding 
and social stability, while a small but interesting minority of 
capitalists and landlords came to speculate and act about their 
potential vulnerability." Socialists were nearly unanimous in 
opposing such reforms. The Webbs condemned profit-sharing as 
a trap, co-operative production as ‘spurious collectivism of a bad 
type’, and peasant proprietorships and leasehold enfranchise- 
ment as ‘survivals of the individualist radicalism which is passing 
away’. Shaw held that all these were ‘quack remedies suggested 
by the fact that property is directly mischievous to all except 
proprietors’. Advocates of property diffusion had long mooted 
the ultimately conservative nature of their policies. In the early 
1850s, observations that co-operative production would create 
‘channels into which the tendencies which lead to socialism may 
find outlets, not only safe, but eminently practical’, were com- 
mon.” From the 1840’s radical advocates of free trade in land 
expounded upon the counter-revolutionary advantages of peasant 
proprietorship.” Neither set of arguments did much to promote 
its case. By the 1880s, however, reformers were forwarding such 
conservative justification more insistently and comprehensively, 
and owners were beginning to act with more regularity. Driven 
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by the conviction that the ‘social fabric is unsound’, Thomas 
Iilingsworth, a radical with an interest in co-operation, offered a 
panacea in 1885 which, in scope, anticipated Hilaire Belloc’s 
distributivism. Illingsworth’s ‘distribution reform’ linked co- 
Operative production and peasant proprietorship as an alter- 
native to state socialism, communism and confiscation.” 

With, as Chamberlain wrote to Dilke, ‘something much more 
drastic than free trade in land . . . looming . . . London working 
men are buying George and Wallace’s books on land nationalis- 
ation by the thousands’, even the tory journals came to consider 
the merits of ‘conservatism and the diffusion of property’.” 
One writer in the Quarterly Review concluded that ‘the libera- 
tion of the land . . . would make our people as conservative as 
the French peasantry’.“* The Unionist Party opposed peasant 
proprietorships in spirit until liberal legislation in 1907 and 1908 
for state-owned smallholdings made private ownership a con- 
venient alternative. But in 1885 a group of socially involved 
moderate liberals and tories tried privately to find a sound basis 
for the creation of a peasantry. The Small Farms and Labourer’s 
Holding Company emerged at an ‘influential and numerously 
attended meeting . . . held under the presidency of the Earl 
of Carnarvon’.* Auberon Herbert, Carnarvon’s brother, was 
responsible for organising the company and for adopting the 
format of the successful urban building societies, philanthropy 
and 5 per cent. The company would buy large tracts, subdivide 
them and sell off smaller holdings, while earning a small return 
for investors. Herbert was one of Herbert Spencer’s most extreme 
followers. After his singular support of Dilke’s motion to inquire 
into the Civil List in 1872 had lost him his seat, he resumed 
his studies, developed a Spencerian variant, voluntaryism, and 
participated in anti-statist and anti-socialist activities. A prolific 
writer, he was the most widely read of the ‘Individualists’ of the 
late nineteenth century.’* Herbert’s company attracted the Duke 
of Argyll and Thorold Rogers, both of whom had written 
against Henry George, twenty-eight M.P.s and a phalanx of 
landowners from the Liberty and Property Defence League.” 
Lord Wantage, a leaguer who administered the company, adver- 
tised Thiers’ claim that ‘every acre of land in the hands of a 
smallholder furnishes a musket for the protection of property’. 
But labours for a peasantry on the French model were ill-spent. 
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There was little demand amongst agricultural labourers and 
little response from landlords. The company managed to 
organise only a handful of smallholdings and was finally wound 
up in 1903. As Hilaire Belloc wrote, landlords were obviously 
unwilling ‘to destroy monopoly itself, and with monopoly all 
the permanence and stability of their social and economic posi- 
tion of vantage’.”* In the meantime, the industrial counterpart 
of peasant proprietorships was having more of an impact among 
employers and reformers. 


Profit-sharing in industry first became a matter for public 
attention in the mid-1860s. From the beginning, industrial part- 
nership, as it was called at the time, was promoted by elements 
which sometimes joined forces despite their apparent incon- 
gruity : employers attempting to undermine trade unions, as well 
as some of the Christian socialists of 1848 and their middle-class 
co-operative allies who were beginning to turn to employer- 
initiated participation as second best to their elusive ideal of 
self-governing workshops. The reputation of profit-sharing never 
fully recovered from the notorious initial experiment of Henry 
Briggs and Company at its Whitwood Colliery in the West 
Riding.” H. C. Briggs, eldest son of the proprietor and managing 
director of the firm from 1865, when the scheme was initiated, 
once told the Social Science Association that trade unions were 
‘the pests of society’.” In the ten years before 1865 the Briggses 
had been plagued with escalating labour troubles, during which 
seventy-four weeks were lost to strikes and lockouts. Finally, in 
a frank attempt to lure its workers away from the South York- 
shire Miners’ Federation, the firm introduced industrial partner- 
ship. John Malcolm Ludlow, the Christian socialist leader who 
had originally imported the idea of self-governing workshops 
from France, claimed that before Briggs many other firms, 
including Price’s Candle Company, had gratuitously distributed 
bonuses to workers, while Thomas Crossley had informally 
allowed the workers at his large Halifax carpet works to obtain 
shares at a preferential rate. But only with an amendment of 
company law in 1865, obtained by the friends of co-partnership, 
could the payment of bonuses and the acquisition of shares be 
put on a regular, contractual basis without making the recipients 
full partners.” This element of predetermination, first adopted 
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by the Briggses under the new law, became the defining charac- 
teristic of profit-sharing. 

The scheme they devised was actually a combination of profit- 
sharing and co-partnership. Workers were free to become co- 
partners by obtaining shares at a preferential rate, but this was 
not a necessary condition for participating in the division of 
company profits above the first ten per cent which was reserved 
for shareholders. Inactivity in the Miners’ Federation apparently 
was such a condition. The Briggses did not oppose trade 
unionism in principle; but like some later profit-sharers, their 
conception of its domain was so circumscribed as to be meaning- 
less. In practice, while they did not forbid union membership, 
they contrived to disqualify from the bonus the third of their 
work force of about two thousand who attended the annual 
trade union demonstrations and meetings. When trade declined 
and the workers struck against a threatened wage reduction in 
1874, the scheme was wound up. 

The distribution of nearly £40,000 over nine years had failed 
to promote industrial harmony. But H. C. Briggs and his brother 
Archibald, who ran the firm together following the death of 
their father in 1868, always remained convinced that profit- 
sharing was a panacea and that their own scheme had foundered 
because of the depression. They advertised industrial partnership 
as widely as possible, testifying at the Royal Commission on 
Trades Unions and appearing a number of times at the Social 
Science Association. It was potentially more effective than 
arbitration, widely discussed in the late 1860s, because ‘it is 
preventative rather than palliative’.” So Archibald Briggs wrote 
to Lord Elcho, a visitor to Whitwoods as member of the Royal 
Commission. In the years before the scheme was withdrawn in 
recrimination, an impressive variety of reformers and _ social 
scientists, including J. S. Mill and even Louis Blanc, looked to 
the Briggs plan as the pilot project of a possible new regime. 
W. S. Jevons was particularly enthusiastic, on the grounds that 
since wages were not subject to arbitrary regulation, workers 
should share in the profits.” 

Some of the leading mid-century advocates of co-operative 
production were amongst those who followed the fortunes of 
the Whitwood Colliery with more than passing interest. Thomas 
Hughes, one of the original Christian socialists, bought shares, 
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visited the colliery, and had a pit named in his honour.” George 
Jacob Holyoake, the Rochdale pioneer, went down the pits and 
helped publicise the experiment. After the failure he regretted 
that the brothers ‘manifestly inherited a distrust of workmen... 
[and] thought too much of disparaging and destroying trade 
unions’. But even in retrospect he managed a kind word: ‘It 
therefore remains a credit to them that they entertained the idea 
of establishing co-operative relations in their works, and actually 
attempted it.’ At its best such a scheme was constructive if not 
ideal; for in ‘the co-operative form of progress . . . self-help 
supersedes patronage and paternalism’.” 

Co-operative production implied industrial self-rule. This was 
the case with the Owenite community builders and with the 
groups of strikers who put themselves to work as a matter of 
self-defence in the 1830s and 1840s.” It was also the case with 
the Christian socialists.” They hoped to generate productive 
units which would be evangels of brotherhood in the competitive 
wilderness, and despite the well-known paternalism of the whole 
group, these workshops were ultimately expected to be self- 
governing and self-sufficient. They proceeded in 1850 through 
the Society for Promoting Working Men’s Associations, which 
financed workshops with the intention of yielding managerial 
control once the capital had been repaid by the workers. Like 
the experiments of the Owenites and the groups of strikers, those 
of the Christian socialists failed. Their workshops came to grief 
before ever attaining autonomy, frequently from dissension 
between managers responsible to the society and the workers. 
This was not the only focus of dissension. Frederick Denison 
Maurice, whose advanced social gospel was one of the foci of 
the movement, and Charles Kingsley took the view that the 
group should have limited its work only to professing Christians. 
With the failure of the workshops, they withdrew, leaving the 
promotion of co-operation to Ludlow and two lifelong friends, 
E. V. Neale, who had already contributed most of his fortune 
to the cause, and Thomas Hughes. By the 1860s these three, 
along with Holyoake and other co-operators, were willing to 
consider experiments according to a new model, one which 
afforded better financial stability and managerial efficiency, but 
at the price of workers’ control. 

The new model, industrial partnership, was promoted most 
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earnestly by Edward Owen Greening, the individual who 
laboured longest and hardest from within the co-operative move- 
ment for workers’ participation in all its forms.” Greening’s 
blueprint hardly differed from the Briggs plan, and he wrote 
in his Industrial Partnership Record in 1867, when the Whit- 
wood miners were still reluctant to take up shares, that the 
colliery ‘made the offer to take their hands into partnership on 
the basis advocated by this journal’.” Greening defined that 
‘basis’ as ‘the common interest of industry and capital, of 
employers and employed... .’ He continued : 


In as much as employers and employed exist commercially 
for each other’s benefit, the two classes may and ought to be 
so relatively situated that they can work together without 
being constantly obliged to pull in opposite directions .. . 
whenever profits rise above the amount necessary to re- 
munerate the capitalist, the surplus shall be divided so as to 
give the worker a natural increase in his remuneration whilst 
leaving the employer a portion of the surplus to provide 
against contingencies.” 


This was essentially the outline and intent of the Briggs plan as 
well as a number of Greening’s own undertakings. He was 
largely responsible in 1866 for initiating the Cobden Memorial 
Mills in Lancashire and the South Buckley Coal and Iron 
Company in Wales, as well as transforming his own wire and 
iron fittings firm into a joint-stock partnership.” In all these 
ventures there was the same opportunity for a dividend on 
shares and a bonus on wages as in the Briggs plan. Workers were 
encouraged to buy shares at a preferential rate, and all excess 
profits, above 10 per cent in the first two cases and 15 per cent 
at Greening and Co., were to be divided between capital and 
labour. But there was also the same absence of control that 
characterised nearly every co-partnership or industrial partner- 
ship ever introduced. The majority of shares were subscribed by 
outside gentlemen including, at one or more of the schemes, 
Hughes, Neale, Ludlow, Lord Ripon, Earl Grey, the Duke of 
Devonshire and Holyoake, editor of Greening’s journal in 1868.” 
While voting was weighted against large shareholders, workers 
could not expect to obtain a majority. Greening made it clear to 
his work force that the bonus on wages was contingent upon 
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‘the utmost efficiency in the workshop and maximum produc- 
tion’. His biographer adds that ‘the spirit of the Christian 
socialist did not, it is to be feared, live in Greening at this 
particular moment’.” But only Ludlow seems to have had second 
thoughts about industrial partnerships. When Archibald Briggs 
read a paper at the 1869 Co-operative Congress, Ludlow implied 
that the scheme was little better than a bribe.* He wrote, how- 
ever, that the scarcity of capable working-class managers was a 
real barrier to the ideal of Buchez and Blanc. In that case, he 
added elsewhere, at least let joint-stock ventures measure up to 
another worthy French model, that of Maison Leclaire, a paint- 
ing business where the workers not only shared profits but had 
‘some substantial part in management’.” 

Industrial partnerships hardly made an impact during the 
labour unrest of the late 1860s. Between 1865 and 1873 about 
another twenty-four employers tried profit-sharing or the whole 
industrial partnership package, including share concessions. At 
least six plans, including one in another Briggs colliery, were 
aimed at trade unions. Mill, Jevons, Fawcett, Ruskin and 
Goldwin Smith might have subscribed to his journal, but Green- 
ing had to admit that ‘partnerships of industry . . . still are 
considered too theoretical and too philanthropic to succeed’.™ 
The Royal Commission on Trade Unions reported that profit- 
sharing meant limited profits, a conclusion that caused Archibald 
Briggs to write to Elcho indignantly that ‘industrial partnership 
has not been done justice in the Report’.** Those employers who 
did adopt partnership, even to break trade unions, found them- 
selves condemned as philanthropists by their colleagues.” The 
wider diffusion of profit-sharing awaited the industrial unrest 
of 1889 and the formation of an effective promotional organi- 
sation. 


During the economically buoyant late 1860s and early 1870s, 
co-operative production in a variety of forms enjoyed a brief 
renaissance. Ludlow was happy to note in 1868 that industrial 
partnership, “elaborated at first by capitalists, is now being 
adopted more or less exactly by working men themselves’.” 
Workers banded together reserved as many shares as possible 
for themselves and offered the rest to the public. There were also 
the ‘Oldham Limiteds’, joint-stock cotton mills financed by the 
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working classes and normally paying bonuses to labour.” A 
few of the workshops Ludlow had in mind were among the 180 
productive societies that registered between 1862 and 1880 as 
Industrial and Provident Societies in order to gain protection 
against members selling their holdings outside the workshop. But 
the economic failure of most of these schemes during the 
depression reinforced the lesson of the early 1850s, while the 
evolution of those that survived manifested the same degener- 
ation in the movement’s ideals as Greening’s attempts to main- 
tain control from above. When Beatrice Webb wrote her critical 
study of the subject in 1891, she discovered that most extant 
productive societies did not extend full control to labour. Some 
yielded control by having to go outside for capital; others had 
irremovable managers and more were controlled by workers who 
hired substantial outside labour.” Not only did the surviving 
companies tend to revert to closely held profit-making businesses; 
workers in provident societies sometimes opted out by evading 
the statutory controls on the transferability of shares. In short, 
where it could survive, co-operative production was becoming 
like profit-sharing of its own accord.* 

At the same time as they were losing out to economic realities, 
Ludlow, Neale, Hughes, Holyoake, Greening and others were 
fighting a losing battle against the consumers within the co- 
operative movement. Ultimately they were forced to bypass 
co-operative institutions and form their own organisation, the 
Labour Association for the Promotion of Co-operative Produc- 
tion. Isolated increasingly from working-class support and 
inspiration, the Labour Association expended much of its energy 
on profit-sharing and helped produce what success the reform 
enjoyed. The new promotional group emerged from private 
meetings organised in desperation at Greening’s suggestion at the 
1884 Co-operative Congress.“ The dominant Co-operative 
Wholesale Society and the distributive societies, on ideological 
and practical grounds, had proven more and more hostile to 
paying a bonus to labour since the English Wholesale had begun 
to organise its own productive units in the 1870s. With the 
Labour Association handling publicity and the Co-operative 
Productive Federation, formed in 1882, managing economic 
affairs, the movement enjoyed a temporary resurgence. The 
number of productive societies increased from seventeen in 1884 
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to a maximum of 124 twenty years later.” But even the years 
of advance were deceptively difficult. As the English Wholesale 
expanded production, independent workshops lost sales. In 1891 
Greening wrote to Hughes, ‘we have already five businesses in 
which workshops started by the Wholesale are competing against 
our self-governing workshops, for the support of the stores’.“* In 
1902, when the Wholesale decided to manufacture its own 
hosiery, it simply acquired the Leicester Hosiery Society by 
buying up the shares which were held largely by the stores.” 
There were some exceptions to Ludlow’s observation in 1898 
that the attitude of trade unionists was one ‘of resistance’. 
Strikers, as of old, occasionally organised workshops. But after 
a half-century’s struggle Ludlow was forced to conclude, ‘I do 
not see how co-operative production can ever be carried out 
to any large extent’.” Neale, first president of the Labour Associa- 
tion, had included an appeal to capitalists, whom he hoped 
would ‘have the will to be true captains of industry’ like Leclaire 
in his Labour Association, Its Principles, Objectives and 
Methods. While the group never gave up on ‘associated labour 
as initiated by the worker’, its appeal to the ‘co-operative 
capitalist’, who in many cases bore no resemblance to Leclaire, 
became increasingly insistent. In 1902, with nothing to lose, the 
Labour Association changed its name to the Labour Co-Partner- 
ship Association in order to make itself more appealing to 
employers. A revitalised impulse for industrial democracy soon 
reappeared in the form of syndicalism and guild socialism while 
co-partnership became a beacon for anti-socialists of all classes. 

From the beginning, the leaders of the Labour Association 
were, with few exceptions, more consistently anti-statist and 
anti-socialist than anti-capitalist. Greening was a capitalist him- 
self. The prewar affiliations of Harold Cox, one of his younger 
colleagues on the first executive and from 1912 editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, are like a directory of the anti-socialist 
ginger groups that proliferated after 1900. The Fourth Earl 
Grey, president of the Association more than once, condemned 
politics as corrupt and coercive and supported anti-socialist 
causes.” The venerable Holyoake, holder of a variety of positions 
in the Association, including the presidency in 1894, had clung 
to long-held anti-statist notions with enough tenacity to pervert 
them. In his later years he joined the extremist Individualist 
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Club, dominated by The Liberty and Property Defence League, 
and praised the league’s scurrilous Liberty Review, to which he 
contributed, as ‘the best 6d. review extant’.™ 

One contemporary wrote that ‘Christian socialism aimed at a 
reconciliation of the two principles that socialism has a corporate 
responsibility for the welfare of its members and that the indi- 
vidual must nevertheless work out his own salvation’.” Ludlow 
called this middle way ‘mutual self-help’; Holyoake, a rationalist 
antagonist of the Christian Socialists, referred to his own com- 
promise between self-help and common effort as ‘self-defensive 
individualism’. But despite his propensity to utilise the language 
of economic exploitation, Neale’s explanation of the middle path 
in the basic policy statement of the Labour Association held that 
‘the condition of the permanent elevation of the mass of the 
population is their conversion into capitalists’. Neale and 
Hughes were certain, however, about the irreconcilability of 
Christian and state socialism, and Neale was happy to use the 
social science of Herbert Spencer in battle against the latter : 


To go back to the law, as the state socialists desire in order 
to make it do the work of love in organising social disorder, is 
in truth to return to Lycurgus and Solon, overlooking Christ : 
than which nothing can be more thoroughly opposed either 
to the scientific doctrine of development, or the inner senti- 
mentality of Christianity.” 


Neale played a central role in the attempt to form an anti- 
socialist internationale. In 1884, at the suggestion of Harold 
Cox, a Foreign Inquiry Committee of the Co-operative 
Congress was formed to investigate the possibility of an inter- 
national organisation.” The idea was eagerly supported by some 
of the moderate French ‘social protestants’ with connections in 
the co-operative movement, especially Charles Robert, leader of 
French profit-sharing, and Edward de Boyve.” Delegates were 
exchanged and at the 1887 Congress, following de Boyve’s plea 
for an international union to oppose revolutionary socialism, it 
was resolved ‘that it is expedient to form an International Co- 
operative Alliance for the promotion of co-operative organi- 
sations and social peace’. When the old dispute between 
consumers and producers made progress impossible, Neale, 
Greening, Holyoake, de Boyve and Robert took steps in 1892 
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to organise an ‘International Alliance of the Friends of Co- 
operative Production’. De Boyve later made clear that ‘the 
originators of the first attempt to form an International Co- 
operative Alliance were moved by the idea of opposing to the 
followers of the “Internationale’’, who preached class hatred, 
a new “Internationale” of a very different type, having for its 
object to preach the fusion of the best elements of all classes’.” 
After Neale died in 1894 the original objectives were changed. 
Greening decided to broaden the base of the Alliance by inviting 
in the Co-operative Union. This done, the Inaugural Congress 
of the International Co-operative Alliance was finally held in 
1895, under the presidency of Earl Grey. But non-profit-sharers 
gained a majority and industrial participation and anti-socialism 
were ultimately downgraded.” 

Hughes died two years after Neale, by which time Holyoake 
was eighty-four years old. From the early 1890s the Labour 
Association was directed mainly by Edward Owen Greening and 
three other anti-socialist liberals, Herbert Vivian, Fred Maddison 
and Aneurin Williams. At Co-operative Congress they all backed 
Greening’s opposition to affiliation with the Labour Party. As 
two of the most prominent members of the trade union group 
of M.P.s after 1906, Vivian and Maddison led the same battle 
in the trade union movement and were ‘notorious for their 
anti-socialist activities’.“ Vivian was censured by his society, 
the Carpenters and Joiners, for opposing socialist candidates, 
while Maddison was once chased off a speaking platform and 
out of a hall by members of the S.D.F.% During the industrial 
unrest preceding the First World War, these advocates of co- 
partnership were joined by an influx of tories interested in the 
social question, led by Lord Robert Cecil. 


In 1889, with the industrial scene astir, profit-sharing enjoyed 
its first revival since its appearance in the late 1860s: eighty- 
eight schemes were begun between 1889 and 1892, while only 
forty had been implemented in the previous fifteen years. In the 
absence of industrial strife, Sedley Taylor, the leading academic 
advocate of co-partnership, could not move capitalists. In 1887 
he wrote to the Reverend Henry Solly that ‘it is not difficult 
to get the industrial money accumulator to say that a proposal 
is “most interesting’ or that it is “the regime of the future” — 
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but as for doing something in the present, No.’® Five years 
later the managing director of a Leicester printing firm could 
write to Thomas Bushill, a philanthropic proprietor who had 
recently introduced profit-sharing at his large Coventry printing 
business: “I note a distinct change in the way this matter is 
being looked at. Some years ago . . . there was more or less of a 
feeling of philanthropy mixed in with [profit-sharing], but now 
I find employers looking at it from a purely business stand- 
point.’*“ These employers were among the first after industrial- 
isation who systematically attempted to implement what has 
been called ‘the unitary ideology’: they denied the necessity 
of industrial conflict and tried to substitute for it, sometimes 
with a heavy hand, the spirit of teamwork.® The publicity of 
the Labour Association helped spread the unitary ideology, but 
the group’s approach was only one of several mooted during the 
1890s for promoting class harmony. On several occasions 
capitalists experimented with mixed unions of employers and 
employed. After failing to persuade the Labour Association to 
broaden its objectives, Thomas Bushill became in 1894 the 
guiding spirit behind the Industrial Union of Employers and 
Employed. The new union intended to educate public opinion as 
to ‘the underlying common interests of both classes’ and to 
promote industrial reforms of all kinds. Membership included 
some of Britain’s most enlightened employers, including David 
Dale, Cadbury. Rowntree, George Thomson, as well as Fred 
Jowett of the I.L.P., Thomas Burt and other labour leaders. 
William Collison, the notorious supplier of free labour, and some 
of his colleagues were forced from the inaugural meeting by the 
trade unionists. The limitations of such an experiment became 
clear when the Central Association of Master Builders announced 
their willingness to join, providing the London Building Trades 
workers did likewise. The two sides were going through a pro- 
tracted dispute over craft and apprenticeship regulations and the 
use of non-union labour, and employers were reported to be 
making plans to call on Collison. Not surprisingly, the workers 
refused to join, charging that ‘the linking of hostile forces and 
opposing interests is one of the latest devices for alienating the 
worker from his organisation’.“ The union collapsed in 1896 
but was followed four years later by the more comprehensive 
National Industrial Association. John Lockie, a shipowner and 
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conservative M.P., had the inspiration for this National Feder- 
ation of Employers’ Associations and Trade Unions, whose goal 
was ‘to promote and maintain between employers and employed 
a feeling of common interest’.” Despite an impressive masthead 
from both sides, it soon disappeared in obscurity. 

What the British called ‘industrial betterment’, the improve- 
ment of labour’s working and living conditions, was sometimes 
cast in the same peace-keping role.” Britain was behind France, 
Germany and the United States in this area and observers looked 
with interest to foreign experience. On the continent industrial 
betterment had taken a notably paternalistic direction. In 
Germany the work of a sociologist, Julius Post, had led in 1892 
to the founding by employers of the Central Office for Workers’ 
Welfare Institutions, with Post as manager.” Its anti-socialist 
programme of Patriarchismus included housing reform as well as 
profit-sharing. In France the work of another sociologist, the 
eminent Frederic Le Play, had been instrumental in the form- 
ation of a social movement which employed patronage to 
promote social peace. Le Play held that ‘social peace is the 
criterion of happiness’ and attributed its demise in France to 
the dissolution of traditional family, religious and vocational ties. 
While he left no remedial blueprint, he looked to employers 
as ‘les guides naturels’, to reconstitute hierarchical communities 
in which they would tend to the moral as well as physical needs 
of their workers.” The ‘care of masters for their subordinates’ 
would bring forth ‘the affection of the workers’, and, as one of 
his followers added, ‘isolate [them] from the leaders, agitators, 
politicians and social revolutionaries’.” After the Commune, Le 
Play helped found Les Unions de la Paix Sociale, a federation 
of local bodies which sought to regenerate France through 
patronage. Its efforts were complementary to those of Charles 
Robert’s Société Pour L’Etude Pratique de la Participation du 
Personnel aux Benefices. Patrons held that profit-sharing was less 
ideal than ‘forming [capital] for the worker in order to give him 
certain use of it in the difficult times of life or when retirement 
comes’. Leon Harmel was the pride of the movement. At his 
textile mills he provided for the housing, recreation and educa- 
tion of his workers, lived near them and insisted on staying in 
residence for the summer holidays.“ 

Opinion was universally pessimistic about successfully export- 
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ing patronage to England. One French expert claimed in his 
presidential address to the Liberty and Property Defence League 
in 1891 that the policy was indigenous to France. Another 
reporter wrote that English workers had been astonished by his 
tales of paternalism in French factories. In England, he con- 
cluded, ‘patronage is dead. .. . Indirectly workmen’s associations 
contribute, by their very existence, toward completely separating 
the proprietor from the workman thereby dispelling any idea 
of “entente cordiale’’.’™ Industrial betterment might succeed in 
Britain, but it had the best chance where trade unions were weak, 
as at Lever Brothers and where relations were already har- 
monious. When some prominent Leicester boot and shoe manu- 
facturers introduced ‘a paternalistic welfare scheme’ after a lock- 
out in 1895, the union opposed it as a ‘Free Labour Associa- 
tion’.”” With the Cadbury Company enjoying good industrial 
relations, its betterment scheme succeeded brilliantly. Far from 
opposing Bournville, the Labour Leader once reported that 
socialism could not but thrive in its healthy environment.” But 
employers had to be diplomats. When after 105 years of indus- 
trial peace in the family’s Devon silk mill, John Heathcoat in 
1906 decided to introduce old age pensions, he went out of his 
way to devise a ‘psychologically sound’ procedure for its 
adoption, including meetings and study committees. The his- 
torian of the firm concludes that ‘the procedure could only have 
been followed in a firm where management-worker relations 
were entirely sound’.” 

Unfortunately for profit-sharing, George Livesey, its most 
strenuous advocate amongst employers from 1889 until his death 
in 1908, did not trouble with psychologically sound solutions. 
As chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, he stood 
directly astride the path of some of the new socialist trade-union 
organisers, and in this paternalistic and wilful teetotaler they 
met their match. Livesey’s childhood ‘playground was the gas- 
works’, as his father, an active temperance reformer, had been 
manager there as early as 1839. Will Thorne, the socialist 
founder of the National Union of Gasworkers and General 
Labourers in 1889, and former stoker for the younger Livesey, 
remembered him as a ‘strict employer’ who allowed no beer on 
the premises and insisted on reviewing all dismissals personally. 
By 1889 the Liveseys had established at the South Metropolitan 
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an unusual variety of benefits for the day, including two weeks’ 
paid holiday; sick, superannuation, widow’s and orphan’s funds, 
garden plots and a savings bank.” 

Livesey conceded when Thorne’s new union petitioned for an 
eight-hour day for stokers with no loss of pay.” But with the 
great London dock strike and labour struggles at provincial 
gasworks as contemporary events, the South Metropolitan 
chapter of the Gasworkers Union made and won, this time 
grudgingly, further demands in regard to Sunday overtime pay 
and the right of stokers not to work in the same gangs as non- 
unionists. Livesey interpreted the latter as an attempt to force 
a union shop and decided to fight the union. He made elaborate 
plans for the importation and housing of provincial workers but 
simultaneously came up with a profit-sharing scheme. As he 
later explained: “The immediate necessity for our adopting it 
was to retain or to obtain the allegiance of the working men, 
which was fast passing away in the autumn of 1889 under the 
influence of the Gas Workers Union.” Livesey’s interest in 
industrial participation dated to 1882 when he had failed, in 
quieter times, to persuade the board of directors to introduce 
co-partnership. This time, although the labourers supported the 
scheme, the organised stokers opposed it. The Labour Association 
stepped in and nearly saved the day by persuading Livesey to 
withdraw the most contentious clause in the plan, one which 
disqualified strikers from the bonus.” But the stokers could not 
be reconciled to the arrangement which would have limited the 
possibility of industrial action by staggering the termination of 
contracts and the strike finally ensued in December. The Labour 
Association continued to mediate. Greening wrote to Livesey, 
‘our one sole object . . . [is] . . . to bring about peace with 
honour quickly for the public good and that of all concerned 
and to help the future successful working of the practice of 
profit-sharing which it is the aim of the Labour Association to 
promote’. Resistance was crushed by the importation of four 
thousand provincial blacklegs, many of whom remained in 
permanent employment. Acceptance of the profit-sharing scheme 
by the men, and of their right to organise by Livesey, were the 
eventual terms of the settlement worked out with the help of 
the Labour Association when the union capitulated in February. 
But Thorne’s inopportune threat to strike again without warning 
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led to the exclusion of union members from the scheme and from 
employment. 

The humiliation at the South Metropolitan reinforced sus- 
picions first aroused in labour circles by the Briggs scheme, and 
Livesey continued to be an embarrassment to the Labour Associa- 
tion. Although he claimed that the anti-union stricture was not 
enforced, the Association refused to count the scheme as an 
official instance of participation until the ban on trade unionists 
was physically struck out of the plan in 1901. Livesey went 
on to play an active part in the employer’s counter-attack of the 
1890s, joining Wemyss’ various battalions and allegedly helping 
Collison begin the National Free Labour Association.” Em- 
ployers in street transport, printing, brewing, building, soap and 
woollen manufacture soon followed his example by attempting 
to cripple or abort extant or incipient union branches with 
profit-sharing schemes hedged around with conditions such as 
disavowal of the strike weapon or the signing of long-term 
contracts.” This was not possible where trade unions were well 
established, and the Board of Trade reporter concluded that 
two-thirds of all schemes extant in 1894 were in areas of 
business generally within the sphere of organised labour.” In 
such cases, profit-sharing might be utilised to conciliate the work 
force after an industrial dispute. In one instance a hitherto 
bellicose pottery owner, whom Thomas Hughes called ‘a 
thoroughly trustworthy crank’, followed a lockout in 1892 by 
buying out his partners and converting the business into a 
provident society.” After a series of strikes in 1889 and 1890 
at the Thames Ironworks, the last major London shipbuilder, 
the managing director proposed profit-sharing. Greening was 
‘greatly impressed with the honourable purpose of Mr Hills’ and 
tried unsuccessfully to persuade the engineers to accept the 
scheme. But Hills was forced to admit to La Réforme Sociale 
that in periods of discontent, ‘the participationist doctrine, far 
from clarifying and pacifying, seems to result in aggravating 
the doubts’ of the opponents.” 

Hills, however, did not give up. He resembled Livesey in the 
range of benevolent institutions he established, in his anti- 
socialism, and in his belief in the possibility of making labour 
and capital ‘complementary terms’.” Following a third strike in 
1891, he successfully introduced a ‘good fellowship scheme’, 
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which he saw as ‘the foundation upon which the superstructure 
of profit-sharing and co-partnership can be built’. This new 
arrangement first fixed an average labour cost for tasks done by 
groups of workers; if cost was beaten a bonus was paid in 
proportion to the individual trade union level of wages. This 
group form of ‘gain-sharing’ was similar to ancient methods 
practised by some groups of barge sailors, tin miners and North 
Sea fishermen, and to experiments on the London docks and in 
manufacturing.” 

Like Hills, all advocates of industrial participation were con- 
cerned with labour productivity. It can be argued that Livesey 
and the Briggs brothers became confirmed opponents of 
organised labour when their workers, stiffened by their new 
trade unions, opposed the intensification of work. The Miners’ 
Federation thrived by opposing the new and dangerous process 
of ‘riddling’, or separating large pieces of coal from waste under- 
ground, and the Gas Workers Union took root because of the 
speed-up introduced in 1889 in the retort houses.” Profit-sharing 
was meant to overcome resistance to these new processes. One 
real difference between Livesey and the Briggses, who were 
notorious in trade union circles, and more popular employers 
like Sir Benjamin Browne, was that Browne could not hope to 
destroy the well-established craft societies in shipbuilding. But 
they all shared a circumscribed view of the function of trade 
unions and Browne too played an active part in the employers’ 
counter-attack against craft restrictions.™ 

The engineering and shipbuilding employers won a round in 
their struggle for managerial prerogatives in the national lock- 
out of 1897 when they forced their craftsmen to give up their 
ban on piecework and yield control over labour-saving 
machinery. Following the lockout, Lord Grey wrote to Holyoake 
that the time was right to “drive our co-partnership nail well 
home into the heart of Tyneside .. . what we want is some big 
employers to follow Livesey’s example and apply boldly the 
co-partnership principle to their works’.* In 1899 the Labour 
Association was able to establish a north-east centre in New- 
castle, with many of the area’s leading employers, including 
Browne, as charter members. At an ambitious three-day pro- 
motional conference, culminating in ‘Industrial Peace Services’ 
at local churches and chapels, Livesey presented his case and 
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one of the Tyne’s leading shipbuilders, G. B. Hunter, announced 
his intention of introducing co-partnership. A counter-conference 
by the Newcastle Trades Council apparently persuaded Hunter 
and others to postpone their plans.” The Palmer yards in Jarrow 
proceeded to copy Sir William Armstrong’s older scheme of 
co-partnership, and by 1929 forty-one firms in this capital- 
intensive sector had some sort of profit-sharing plan, usually for 
a minority of the work force. But the employers as a group were 
more interested in the premium bonus system, which was similar 
to gain-sharing, as an answer to labour and productivity prob- 
lems, and in 1902 they prevailed upon the engineers to accept it. 

The production motive was dominant in certain other indus- 
tries as well. In confectionery manufacture, an uncommon 
number of benevolent employers were faced with the task of 
organising a work force with a high proportion of young girls, 
while the weakness of trade unions gave profit-sharing a chance 
to succeed. In 1923 at least nine of twelve schemes were still 
extant, including one introduced in that year by Rowntree.” 
Soap-making also falls into this category. In the case of Sir 
William Lever, real concern for his workers at Lever Brothers 
and the need to discipline his work force proved mutually 
reinforcing.” Lever developed an early interest in co-partnership 
only to reject it as unfeasible unless it provided for the sharing 
of losses as well. Turning to industrial betterment, or what he 
called ‘prosperity sharing’, he built and let at low rents the 
famous village of Port Sunlight, and supplied other amenities 
for his work force of nine thousand. In 1909 Lever returned to 
his first interest and began a scheme so hedged about with 
restrictions and prescriptions that the economist William Ashley 
was driven to comment on its ‘curiously patriarchal character’ 
and obvious ulterior purpose of producing the efficient soap- 
worker.” 


By the time Lever introduced co-partnership in 1909, the vital 
signs of the movement were again fading. It is true that Labour 
Association finances went into the black for the first time in 
1907; Arthur Balfour was garnered for the presidency in the 
following year; the subscription list rose to about 450 and 
economists like A. C. Pigou, A. L. Bowley and S. J. Chapman 
were guardedly hopeful about the future. But the failure rate 
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ran consistently above 50 per cent and a real trend developed 
only in the gas industry, where twenty-nine companies had 
adopted participation by 1909, and forty-one by 1914. Only in 
gas did profit-sharing and co-partnership rest on the twin pillars 
of a perfectly suitable economic framework and an agreeable 
work force. 

Once the union was beaten and contracts signed at the South 
Metropolitan, the men were more or less captives, as it was 
illegal for gas workers to cut off supply or break a contract. 
Economically, gas companies had a steady demand for capital 
which made it possible for companies to pay bonuses in shares. 
Livesey invested the savings of his co-partners by forcing them 
to keep a portion of the bonus on deposit with the company. 
Moreover, profit levels were predictable and the bonus was 
easily calculated by using the statutory sliding scale that related 
increases in dividends to decreases in the price of gas. The fact 
that more than £500,000 had been paid out at the South 
Metropolitan by 1912 must have broken down workers’ resist- 
ance at the other companies. By the usual criteria, employers 
were generally satisfied with the results. In the immediate pre- 
war years, gas company directors claimed that their workers were 
ignoring agitators. Livesey attributed lower labour costs and then 
the easy introduction of mechanical stoking apparatus to the 
popularity of participation. 

Benjamin Browne claimed that returns were too low for 
successful profit-sharing in engineering. Low and fluctuating 
dividends, as well as a labour force of numerous grades, pre- 
vented participation from gaining a foothold with railway 
directors.” The casual labour on the docks militated against 
its introduction there. Within limits, however, participation 
could be tailored to meet the needs of a particular industry. If 
there was not a steady demand for capital, bonuses could be 
paid in cash. In 1897 Livesey and the editor of The Railway 
News worked out a plan which the former claimed was ‘as 
simple as it is sound’.”* But employers were reluctant to tackle 
the economic difficulties and workers’ hostility. Excluding gas, 
the average number of schemes initiated per year from 1889 
to 1892 was twenty-one, but about a half-dozen from 1893 to 
1910. There were a number of highlights, including Lever’s 
conversion and the Prudential Assurance Company’s decision in 
E.A.L.H.-—K 
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1907 to share profits with most of its twenty thousand employees. 
There was also the ambitious attempt at co-partnership by Sir 
Christopher Furness at his West Hartlepool shipyards. In order, 
as he wrote, to end ‘the losses and vexations produced through 
the continuous antagonism between himself and the numerous 
trade unions to which his men belonged’, Furness offered the 
work force two options in 1908. They could buy him out or 
become ‘limited co-partners’ by purchasing shares, accepting a 
bonus and denouncing the strike weapon. Surprisingly, the 
experiment was accepted for a provisional year; but with the 
trade unions actively against it, the workers then voted it down. 
As one impartial observer concluded, Furness ‘was giving too 
little and asking too much’. 

With the movement as a whole continuing to run in phase 
with the cycle of labour unrest, profit-sharing enjoyed another 
improvement in its fortunes between 1911 and 1914. Historians 
now agree that the miners, railway workers and dockers who 
struck and organised the Triple Alliance ‘did not have much 
in common with those on the continent who seized the town 
hall’, but there were many contemporaries who agreed with 
Lord Robert Cecil’s comment, in the debates on the Emergency 
Minimum Wage Bill which eventually ended the coal strike of 
1912, that ‘this is by far the most serious crisis which anyone 
living has had to face in this country. . . . This is part of a great 
conspiracy.” 

Regardless of how we judge the ultimate intentions of the 
British syndicalists or the effectiveness of the Labour Party in 
its first decade, the arrival of the labour movement in force 
at Westminster and the prewar increase in industrial strife, both 
in terms of the number and the extent of strikes, motivated 
politicians and employers to examine positive social and indus- 
trial policies. Tory democracy flourished in a variety of forms, 
from the social imperialist Tariff Reform League, to the obscure 
“Young Forwards’ of 1900, led by the London M.P.s Sir William 
Bull and Captain H. M. Jessel, and to the ‘Young Tories’ who 
coalesced after 1910." Party task forces like the Unionist Social 
Reform, Social Insurance and Small Ownership Committees, 
chaired respectively by F. E. Smith, Sir Gilbert Parker and L. 
Worthington Evans, devised positive policies and even the 
literary secretary of the Anti-Socialist Union condemned indi- 
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vidualists as ‘the impossibilists of anti-socialism’.“’ Co-partner- 
ship was an easy and timely policy to support. Its basis had to 
be essentially voluntary and required few political promises. It 
was, aS one tory backbencher noted, ‘a peaceful form of syn- 
dicalism on a small scale’..°° Bonar Law, the Tariff Reform 
League and Anti-Socialist Union all came out for co-partner- 
ship.” Leopold Amery saw it, along with the creation of ‘a 
contented class of small landowners’, as the domestic policies 
which should be linked to imperial preference and_ tariff 
reform.”” 

The unionists did, in fact, come out officially for peasant 
proprietorships before the war. With concern growing about 
depopulation of the countryside, the liberals in 1907 and 1908 
had passed legislation providing for the hiring of smallholdings 
from the state. The unionists reacted by branding the liberal 
form of tenure as nationalisation and adopting peasant pro- 
prietorships as the keystone of their prewar agricultural policy. 
Such a position made better sense than it had in the 1880s. 
Economically, landowners, caught in the agricultural depression, 
were beginning to sell off parts of their estates to raise capital 
and the land market became particularly active after Lloyd 
George’s budget of 1909. Politically, Lord Lansdowne, who 
was an active policy-maker in this area, wrote that ‘it is the 
agricultural labourer’s vote which we have to think of, rather 
than that of the farmers. The latter are probably on our side 
already." The policy appealed in particular to tariff reformers, 
who were searching for a constructive but conservative way of 
taking the sting out of the high food prices that were the con- 
comitant of protective tariffs."’ In 1910 Balfour appointed 
an expert Small Ownership Committee under Gilbert Parker, a 
tariff reformer, who wrote earnestly that the party and the 
country were confronted with ‘the opportunity of our gener- 
ation’."* Even before the committee had evolved a plan based 
on voluntary state-aided purchase and rural banks, the tory 
press and party auxiliaries were tempting the countryside with 
‘the magic of property’, and party stalwarts with the advantages 
of ‘anti-socialist land reform’. 

While unionists supported co-partnership and smallholdings 
with varying degrees of enthusiasm, one unionist in particular 
made the co-partnership movement his own. Lord Robert Cecil 
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stood at the other end of the party from the tariff reformers. 
His support of free trade, his strident individualism and his resent- 
ment of political coercion and party discipline made him, like 
his elder brother, Lord Hugh, a target of the Chamberlainites. 
Lord Robert was first attracted to profit-sharing when his work 
as barrister at the parliamentary bar brought him Livesey’s 
clientage. No doubt the voluntary nature of the reform appealed, 
as did the element of conflict resolution. Following the war, as 
Lord Cecil of Chelwood, he became one of Britain’s leading 
spokesmen for the League of Nations. In 1927, convinced that 
domestic and international conflict were related, he held a joint 
meeting of the Labour Association and the League of Nations 
Union amidst talk of an ‘industrial Locarno’.™ 

Cecil conceived of himself as a reformer but cast reform in 
a particular way. His activities on behalf of co-partnership 
followed four years of self-styled backbench ‘guerrilla warfare’, 
along with Lord Hugh, a few other unionists and Harold Cox, 
against liberal legislation. He and Lord Hugh were active with 
Cox in the British Constitution Association, an ultra-individualist 
amalgam of orthodox poor law officials, Spencerian ideologues 
and unionist free traders which reached a prewar membership of 
eight hundred and, according to one individualist, in 1911, 
‘overshadowed’ the Liberty and Property Defence League. In 
that year Lord Robert was busy trying to amalgamate the 
Association, the Liberty and Property Defence League, the 
Anti-Socialist Union and the Middle Class Defence League into 
a “Citizen’s Union’ which could attract mass support and pos- 
sibly serve as the first step to the centre party which he had 
always favoured. In the following two years, he and Lord Hugh 
personally financed W. V. Osborne, who had been made chief 
clerk of the B.C.A., in his campaign against the reversal of the 
Osborne judgement.” 

Contrary to previous practice, Lord Robert and a group of 
unionist M.P.s promoted profit-sharing in parliament. In the 
debate on the Address in February 1912, just two weeks before 
the deadline for the coal strike, Sir Basil Peto’s co-partnership 
amendment to Ramsay MacDonald’s for nationalisation attracted 
ninety-seven votes. Soon afterwards 297 M.P.s signed a memorial 
to Asquith asking for a royal commission on co-partnership, and 
friends promoted bills for facilitating the transformation of 
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commercial firms into co-partnerships and for the adoption of 
profit-sharing by local authorities.”° With co-partnership ‘making 
progress in the House of Commons’, as a director of the South 
Metropolitan wrote to Cecil in 1912, the new advocates decided 
upon an out-of-doors campaign.” G. E. Raine, the London tory 
publicist called on for advice, considered the flagging fortunes 
of the Labour Association and left it ‘an open question as to 
whether the existing Association should be galvanised, or as to 
whether some other Association should be brought into being’. 
There was some unease amongst the old guard about the dangers 
of the political approach and of becoming ‘mainly preoccupied 
with one of the political parties’.“’ But with the promise of 
‘substantial assistance’ from the South Metropolitan, all parties 
agreed to the formation of a new promotional committee, which 
was duly created in June 1912 at a crowded meeting under Lord 
Grey at the House of Commons. Members included Vivian and 
Maddison, both now out of parliament, Cecil, Lever, T. C. Taylor, 
the profit-sharing liberal M.P., Alfred Lyttleton, the unionist, 
and others. Subcommittees lobbied businessmen all over Britain.” 

The amount of interest generated by the campaign and by the 
impact of labour strife was considerable. The element of truth 
in Benjamin Browne’s comment of 1912, cited at the beginning, 
is substantiated by the flood of inquiries reaching the Labour 
Association office ~ 110 in November and December 1912 alone 
~—and by the assistant secretary’s comment that ‘the heads of 
many large businesses were seriously considering the adoption 
of co-partnership’.. The outcome fell far below these expect- 
ations. On the railways and the docks, two of the problem areas, 
results were slight.” In coal, some of the South Wales mine- 
owners had tried profit-sharing before 1912 but had met with 
workers’ resistance. Following the Strike, the Cambrian Coal 
Combine in the Rhondda valley, the very focus of the discontent, 
offered its miners shares at a very favourable rate.” After labour 
troubles in 1912 the Bradford Dyers Association worked out what 
proved to be a successful plan for 3,600 of their 9,800 employees. 
But many others never reached the light of day. Some plans fell 
victim to the war while others were defeated by the usual bug- 
bear, as where a chairman complained that his plan was found 
‘hardly acceptable to the representatives of the trade unions who 
saw it... 7” 
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While profit-sharing spread between the end of the war and 
the beginning of the depression, it was probably never as widely 
considered as an industrial panacea as in the immediate prewar 
years. Afterwards, owners and managers who aggressively sought 
to promote ‘enterprise consciousness’ and efficiency might well 
turn for guidance to the new discipline of management science, 
which prescribed industrial betterment, the use of efficiency and 
personnel experts, and joint consultation.”’ But while some of 
these departures were pioneered by profit-sharers, management 
science itself did not place a high priority on profit sharing. The 
Labour Association and its friends, who came to include Sir 
Alfred Mond and Seebohm Rowntree, continued to seek broad 
national and political support, but their failure is only one of the 
ways in which the postwar history of profit-sharing manifested 
the same trends, frustrations and occasional triumphs as those 
which were already apparent. 

With the approaching end of the war, Lever, then Lord 
Leverhulme, answered the invitation of Greening, aged eighty- 
one, to take part in the Labour Association’s new campaign : 


I am not certain that the present is an opportune moment for 
pressing forward co-partnership. Co-partnership ideals must 
be a plant of slow growth, founded on absolute confidence — 
at present there is an air or feeling of distrust, and in my 
opinion to push forward would merely be to give the im- 
pression that there was some hidden motive. . . .1 


After Leverhulme had suffered through a strike in 1919 and 
defeated a trade union attempt in 1921 to bar its members from 
participating at Port Sunlight, he once again came to help the 
Labour Association. But by then the politicians guiding postwar 
reconstruction, as well as the Federation of British Industries, 
had decided to have nothing to do with it. The Ministry of 
Reconstruction Committee on Relations Between Employers and 
Employed, which reported in favour of joint councils, also 
concluded that the evidence did ‘not justify putting forward 
any general recommendations’ on profit-sharing, and that better 
industrial relations ‘must be founded upon something other than 
a cash basis’.* The Labour Association changed the definition 
of full co-partnership to include joint councils, claimed with 
some justice that a prototype had been in operation for years at 
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the South Metropolitan, and propagandised amongst the new 
councils,*”* 

In parliament the close friends of profit-sharing, who came 
in the mid-1920s to include Lord Hartington, Mond, and a 
dozen or so backbench tories, promoted contentious compulsory 
legislation to stimulate discussion. During and after the General 
Strike Cecil and his brother, the Marquis of Salisbury, made a 
concerted effort in the cabinet to persuade Baldwin to extend 
to profit-sharing firms administrative assistance, tax advantages, 
and first call on government contracts.” They had reason for 
optimism: Baldwin’s past vague statements in support of ‘part- 
nership’; the more specific unionist policy document of 1924, 
Looking Ahead; a survey of unionist M.P.s which showed that 
116 of 125 replying were for co-partnership; the Report of the 
Samuel Commission on coal in 1925 in favour of obliging 
collieries to distribute shares to workers, this on top of the post- 
war settlement that approached profit-sharing in its proportional 
division of revenues between capital and labour: and a cabinet 
committee’s approval of this part of the Samuel Report.” But 
Baldwin was ‘very sticky’, esnecially about legislation on prefer- 
ential treatment. Balfour, a former friend, ‘used his unrivalled 
powers of destructive criticism’ in the cabinet, and Steel- 
Maitland, minister of labour, explained that the government 
could not support profit-sharing because trade unions were 
opposed and industrialists did not want an open inquiry.” In 
the end, model profit-sharing schemes were circulated to the 
collieries and the friends of the reform were forced back on a 
promotion out-of-doors, the ‘Co-partnership Forward Move- 
ment’ of 1927. 

Profit-sharing was convenient in campaign literature and 
political speeches. The Liberal Party endorsed it in 1928 and the 
conservatives did so again after the Second World War. But 
while compulsory legislation might be feasible in Latin America, 
it was imvossible in Britain.*” In 1927 Cecil resigned as chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, but in December 1926 the 
industrial issue had already led him to write to Baldwin, “I 
suppose that I am really quite out of place in a “conservative 
cabinet’”’.”* His national pretensions for profit-sharing and those 
of the Labour Association were too ambitious. By 1929, thanks 
to another spurt in 1918 and 1919, 334 schemes enabled 229,000 
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workers to participate. A few other trends had become manifest 
in addition to those in gas, food and soap. Ten woollen com- 
panies in Yorkshire followed the lead of J. T. and T. Taylor, 
who had initiated a highly successful co-partnership in 1892." 
Eleven banks and insurance companies accounted for 15 per cent 
of all participating workers. The attitude of parliamentary 
spokesmen to this sector is instructive. Black-coated workers did 
not generally figure in industrial unrest and financial institutions 
were excluded from proposed legislation. 

What of the record of those schemes attempted? The steadily 
high failure rate of over 50 per cent was the movement’s worst 
advertisement. The Board of Trade reported in 1920 that ‘a 
majority of the employers who have made returns express 
satisfaction with the result of their schemes: but an appreciable 
minority express some disappointment’.“* Many of the dis- 
appointed felt that the bonus was too remote and uncertain to 
sustain increased exertion. Experts like Rowntree and Pigou 
agreed, though Livesey and Sir Alfred Mond, who initiated a 
successful plan in his chemical works in 1926, were certain that 
participation had produced higher labour productivity.” As 
far as the substitution of enterprise-consciousness for class- 
consciousness is concerned, data for the United States before 
1939 show that profit-sharing firms suffered fewer stoppages than 
firms at large.” The same might well be true for Britain, since 
labour organisation was weak in food, soap and chemicals, and 
gas workers were constrained by the law. Yet profit-sharing is 
likely to have profited as much from weak labour organisation 
as contributed to it. In 1927 the Labour Party still officially 
condemned profit-sharing as an insidious weapon in the em- 
ployer’s arsenal against trade unions. This condemnation found 
some justification in the fact that many schemes required ‘con- 
tinuity of employment’. In an elaborate investigation privately 
commissioned by Seebohm Rowntree in 1921, the reporter, later 
chairman of the company, frankly concluded that if the reform 
could not be put on a fairer basis, then ‘the detailed objections 
of trade unionists are well founded’. The reporter also found 
that a majority of profit-sharers were satisfied that the system 
produced greater harmony.*” Mond, whose six thousand workers 
stayed in during the General Strike, might well agree. But team- 
work or anti-strike clause apart, Lever Brothers employees struck 
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in intense resentment in 1919, and at other profit-sharing firms 
in 1926. 

From the worker’s point of view, participation in management 
through the acquisition of shares was ‘almost negligible in all 
but a few cases’.“” Between 1910 and 1918 the average bonus 
paid by all profit-sharing firms was 9.5 per cent on wages, a 
moderate figure which conceals some substantial rates and sums: 
£770,000 at The South Metropolitan and £700,000 at Lever 
Brothers by 1920. It is difficult to gainsay these bonuses. But 
it is also difficult to see how labour could have acted otherwise 
in the circumstances. Here was a policy caught in a dilemma: 
employers’ interest was only aroused at the very time that labour 
was bound to oppose. 


12 Thomas Mackay: The Anti-Socialist 
Philosophy of the Charity 


Organisation Society” 


J. W. MASON 


Social democrats and charity organisers hated one another with a 
fury based on principle; and the echoes of the conflict can be heard 
still. 

The immediate issue between the contestants can be summed up 
unemotionally as involving the scope and limits of state action on 
the one hand and voluntary charity on the other. But behind it 
lay, of course, the wider issue between two conceptions of society. 
The socialists wanted to destroy the class system; the charity or- 
ganisers, however benevolent, wanted to preserve it. The question 
between them was not really limited to one of state versus private 
social service: it involved the wider issue of socialism versus 
capitalism fought out in a particular field.? 


I 


The Charity Organisation Society (C.O.S.) was established in 
1869 with the declared aim of improving the condition of the 
poor by reforming the administration of both public and private 
relief.” In each Poor Law district in London a C.O.S. committee 
was to be set up with the task of co-ordinating all charitable 
activity. These committees were to decide whether the applicant 
for relief was ‘deserving’ before passing him on to the proper 
specialised charitable agency or to the Poor Law. The C.O.S. 
thereby hoped to maintain a clear division between charity and 
the Poor Law and thus discourage mendicity and assist the poor 
to acquire the virtues of thrift and self-help. 

The late 1860s was a time of widespread concern among the 
middle classes over the growing incidence of pauperism in 


* I wish to thank Richard Johnson for reading the original draft of this article 
and offering many valuable suggestions. 
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London. But pauperism itself was only a symptom of a much 
more basic social problem which afflicted particularly the East 
End of London in the mid-nineteenth century. G. Stedman Jones 
has shown in his recent book on Outcast London how it was the 
actual physical separation of the classes in East London which led 
to the breakdown of social relationships and traditional methods 
of social control. One such method of social control was philan- 
thropy, which in order to be effective must be personal; but the 
separation of the classes resulted in what Stedman Jones has 
called ‘the deformation of the gift’.° The formation of the C.O.S. 
was an attempt to reawaken the obligation to work among the 
poor who had been demoralised by an excess of impersonal 
charity. This was to be achieved by placing specially trained 
middle-class ‘experts’ to live and work among the poor. 

The great ideal of the C.O.S. was to make charity a science 
by reconciling the spirit of traditional Christian charity with the 
teachings of political economy. According to this view the wisest 
charity was to refrain from giving any relief which might weaken 
the motive of self-support. C. S. Loch, the secretary and moving 
spirit of the C.O.S., declared: ‘Only necessity schools most men, 
especially the weak, to whom it makes the most difference 
ultimately, whether they are thrifty or whether or not they save 
for the future in any way.” Poverty, then, was not the product 
of any structural fault in the economy but the result of a 
character defect. Indeed the whole problem of deprivation 
was seen as basically a moral one: it was conceived not as 
a question of poverty but as one of pauperism and demoralis- 
ation. 

Behind the moral explanation of poverty there lay a set of 
assumptions about economic progress and the proper relationship 
between the individual and the state. Yet the wider implications 
of the C.O.S. view of poverty did not often find explicit expres- 
sion. This was particularly true in the 1870s when the offensive 
against pauperism was at its peak and the ideas of the C.O.S. 
were fairly widely accepted. In the 1880s and 1890s, however, 
poverty, unemployment and housing came to be seen increas- 
ingly as structural problems which could only be solved by 
increased state intervention. Suddenly the C.O.S. was on the 
defensive and began to gain notoriety when it condemned 
outright any extension of state action to provide work for the 
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unemployed, housing for the working class or pensions for the 
old-aged. The C.O.S. emerged from Beatrice Webb’s brilliant 
but biased portrait in My Apprenticeship as a sect of narrow 
reactionaries who, ‘had not the faintest glimmer of “the con- 
sciousness of collective sin’ ’.° 

It is not difficult to trace a common sentiment underlying the 
principle of restricting charity and poor law relief and an extreme 
laissez-faire view of the state. Yet, as Beatrice Webb pointed out, 
the two ideas had not always been historically linked. Edwin 
Chadwick and Thomas Chalmers, for example, were both 
advocates of a very strict policy of poor relief, while at the same 
time they supported public provision of schooling, medical treat- 
ment and sanitation.® In the late nineteenth century, however, 
the growing challenge from collectivist and socialist ideas made 
it unlikely that upholders of the voluntary ideal in social reform 
would depart very far from the doctrine of the negative state. 
The C.O.S. certainly did not, but neither did it formulate any 
comprehensive theory of the proper relations between the indi- 
vidual and the state. After all, its main task was to undertake 
minute investigations into the individual causes of poverty. As 


C. S. Loch put it: 


The more we trace social difficulty or individual misfortune 
to special causes — incompetence, misjudgement, want of fore- 
sight, physical inability — the less do we care for the general- 
isation implied in the antithesis ‘rich and poor’, the less does 
it meet our increasing knowledge of facts." 


It was the emphasis on the specific case which made the 
C.O.S. the acknowledged pioneer of modern family casework. 
But the very success of this side of its work has probably led to 
the neglect of any full-scale treatment of the broader aspects of 
the social philosophy of the C.O.S.° 


Jn this essay I shall indicate some of the main ideas contained 
in such a social philosophy as illustrated by the writings of a 
leading member of the C.O.S., Thomas Mackay. It must be 
emphasised at the outset that Mackay was in many ways an 
atypical member of the C.O.S. Unlike C. S. Loch and Helen 
and Bernard Bosanquet, Mackay did not write from the angle 
of one deeply immersed in social casework; on the contrary, he 
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kept aloof from the practicalities of social work and stressed 
instead the need for what he called ‘correct theory’.’ Precisely 
for this reason, Mackay’s writings provide an unusually coherent 
and comprehensive account of the social philosophy of indi- 
vidualism. 

Mackay began writing in the late 1880s when it was no 
longer possible to defend an ideology of individualism merely 
by appealing to common sense. His insistence that individualism 
be put on a firm theoretical basis was itself symptomatic of the 
crisis which it faced. Mackay’s self-conscious approach was only 
necessary because he feared that the new electorate was less 
familiar with the main tenets of individualism than with those of 
its opposite, socialism. One of the few contemporary accounts 
of the debate between these two creeds— W. S. McKechnie’s 
The State and the Individual (1896)— offered the following 
explanation of the relative obscurity of the term individualism : 


If it be true, then, that our present civilisation is founded on 
an essentially individualistic basis, this fact may explain to 
some extent why the term ‘individualism’ is less familiar than 
‘socialism’. . . . It may be because the mass of modern men 
are all individualists together that they find it unnecessary to 
adopt a special name to call attention to the circumstance. ... 
Socialism is a creed with which certain tangible ideas are 
closely and familiarly associated; while individualism is a term 
known only to theorists.” 


All Mackay’s works were dedicated to redressing this imbalance 
by making individualism a more intelligible and widely known 
creed. 

From the time of its inception the main current of C.O:S. 
teaching was directed against an unscientific dispensation of 
charity and Poor Law relief in the name of the ideal of personal 
responsibility. This ideal was the starting point in Mackay’s 
social philosophy but he developed it still further by pointing to 
the ways in which it could become a reality in an economic 
context. The fact that Mackay began writing twenty years after 
the foundation of the C.O.S. led him to defend personal responsi- 
bility as an ideal directed less against indiscriminate philanthropy 
(the foe of the 1860s) than against the new enemy of the 1880s 
— socialism in its many guises, 
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Mackay, then, could be said to represent the face of the 
C.O.S. in an age of direct confrontation with collectivist and 
socialist ideology. In order to meet this challenge he shifted the 
emphasis from the traditional C.O.S. preoccupation with volun- 
tary social reform to a wide-ranging defence of voluntary 
economic activity, or in other words, unregulated capitalism. 
Mackay beheld the capitalist system with awe and wonder, 
viewing it as a delicate, self-acting piece of mechanism which 
was threatened less by overt socialist doctrines than by the 
endless tampering of practising politicians bent on piecemeal 
reform. We are accustomed to think of the 1880s and 1890s as 
a time when the economic and social system was coming under 
an unusually heavy barrage of criticism, and indeed it was. But 
the very existence of this criticism generated in its turn a defence 
of the existing order. The pages of the late Victorian periodical 
press, addressed to a solid, middle-class intelligentsia, are full of 
warnings about the perils of looking to the state for social reform. 
Mackay may have gone further than most in his idealisation 
of free enterprise, but he represented an important strand of 
anti-socialist opinion which has received too little attention from 
historians. 

In sections II and III I shall look at Mackay’s views on 
social change as seen through his concept of the role of the Poor 
Law in history; in section IV I shall look at some of his schemes 
to aid the progress of the working class; and in section V 
Mackay’s theory of individualism will be placed in the context 
of his anti-democratic political thought. 


IT 


Thomas Mackay was born in 1849 in Edinburgh, the son of a 
colonel in the East India Company. He was educated at 
Glenalmond and New College, Oxford and in 1874 was called 
to the Bar, though he never practised law. Instead, on the advice 
of his father-in-law, who doubted his ability to support a wife 
as a young barrister, he went into partnership with Charles 
Kinloch, a wine merchant. Ten years later in 1885 he retired, 
presumably on the basis of a considerable fortune amassed in 
the wine trade, for from 1885 until his death in 1912 he was 
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‘devoted to the study of social and economic questions and to 
literary work’.” It was in the role of writer rather than city- 
merchant that Mackay discovered his talent and established his 
reputation. Indeed Mackay fits perfectly the description Kitson 
Clark has drawn of the ‘new gentry’, that elite body of pro- 
fessional men living in London in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century whose prestige was based more on specialised 
knowledge than on inherited wealth.” 

By the turn of the century Mackay had acquired a reputation 
as a leading authority on social problems and in particular the 
Poor Law. He was a fierce partisan on behalf of the resistance 
to collectivist legislation and his views met with the approval 
of a considerable body of middle-class opinion. The Quarterly 
Review, for example, entrusted to Mackay reviews of important 
books by the Webbs and Charles Booth. During most of his life 
he lived in London, where he held the position of vice chairman 
of the Council of the C.O.S. for eleven years and of honorary 
secretary of the St George’s-in-the-East District Committee of 
the C.O.S. for twenty-five years. He was also a member of two 
anti-socialist societies — the Liberty and Property Defence League 
and the British Constitution Association. 

As we have seen, Mackay was different from other leading 
members of the C.O.S. insofar as he refrained from engaging 
to any great extent in practical casework. Nor did he ever serve 
as a Poor Law Guardian, despite the fact that he was one of 
the foremost authorities on the subject in the late nineteenth 
century. Mackay’s approach to the problem of poverty and the 
Poor Law was unabashedly theoretical and his contribution lies 
in the enormous number of books and articles that he wrote on 
the subject. It is interesting to note that accounts of Mackay’s 
character by his friends invariably emphasised his kind-hearted- 
ness, whereas his public image was that of a stern, heartless, 
Poor Law reformer. One friendly observer, the Poor Law 
Guardian A. C. Crowder, suggested in a revealing remark that 
the only way Mackay could maintain his principles was by 
abstaining from direct practical activity. He wrote, ‘tender- 
hearted to a fault, he could never be trusted to visit a case alone, 
his principles were apt to disappear for the moment in the face 
of individual suffering’. As we shall see later, one of the domi- 
nating ideas in Mackay’s writings was the importance he placed 
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on ‘correct theory’ as the only effective antidote to the ‘senti- 
mentalism’ and ‘empiricism’ of politicians and administrators.” 

The main part of Mackay’s literary output was related to the 
Poor Law and the problem of poverty. His History of the 
English Poor Law (1899) formed volume 3 of Sir George 
Nicholl’s history of the same title, which had ended at 1834. 
The completed work remained the standard account of the Poor 
Law until Sidney Webb’s history appeared in 1929. Mackay’s 
other major works in this field included The English Poor (1889), 
Methods of Social Reform (1896), The State and Charity (1898), 
Public Relief of the Poor (1901) and The Dangers of Democracy 
(1913). Mackay was also one of the most active writers in the 
field of anti-socialist polemics. Probably the most important 
single statement of the extreme individualist viewpoint in the 
late nineteenth century was a book of essays, entitled A Plea 
for Liberty, which Mackay edited in 1891. This book, which 
contained essays by Herbert Spencer and Auberon Herbert, was 
written on behalf of the Liberty and Property Defence League 
as a retort to the Fabian Essays. Mackay was editor of three 
other works: a volume of essays, entitled A Policy for Free 
Exchange (1894), which advocated a system of extreme laissez- 
faire from an economic point of view; and The Autobiography 
of Samuel Smiles (1905) and The Reminiscence of Albert Pell 
(1908), the writing of two widely admired individualists. Finally, 
he wrote introductions to English translations of a French 
critique of socialism, Emile Faquet’s The Cult of Incompetence 
(1911) and a similar German work, Eugen Richter’s Pictures of 
the Socialistic Future (1907). 

When Mackay began writing about the Poor Law and poverty 
in the late 1880s the campaign to curtail outdoor relief begun 
in the late 1860s was on the wane. This was clearly reflected in 
his writings which took on a defensive, even alarmist tone. For 
Mackay the touchstone for all wisdom on the Poor Law was the 
1834 Poor Law Amendment Act. He looked back with envy to 
a ‘time when liberal principles wielded an undoubted authority. 
The liberal of that day was guided by a belief in the salutary 
influence of liberty and in the possibility of working-class inde- 
pendence. Philosophical liberalism was something above and 
apart from political party.”* The great effect of the 1834 Act 
was to absorb the able-bodied pauper into the industrial com- 
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munity. But in the succeeding decades it failed, according to 
Mackay, to carry out its main object — dispauperisation. It failed 
because the local Poor Law administrator was unwilling or 
unable to apply the principle of less eligibility. The result was a 
vast increase in outdoor relief which Mackay viewed with alarm. 
In reaction to this lax policy a few Poor Law unions, most 
notably Brixworth, Bradfield, Whitechapel and St George’s-in- 
the-East, made drastic reductions in outdoor relief and became 
famous as examples of orthodox Poor Law policy. Mackay was 
a tireless populariser of the achievements of these experiments 
and saw them as the models of future reform.” There can be 
little doubt that these experiments greatly reduced the numbers 
on relief; even Sidney Webb admitted that from this standpoint 
they had ‘achieved a conspicuous success’."” Yet as Webb was 
quick to add, the refusal of Poor Law relief was counteracted 
by the indiscriminate provision of private charity. In any case, 
most of the remaining six hundred Boards of Guardians refused 
to follow such a policy and by the end of the century even the 
‘strict’? unions themselves had abandoned it. 

It was mainly the discovery of the widespread existence of 
poverty which undermined the narrow approach of the Poor 
Law reformers. The investigations of Booth in particular showed 
that the mere restriction of outdoor relief and indiscriminate 
alms-giving would not solve it. As J. A. Hobson remarked in 
The Problems of Poverty, ‘the diminution effected in outdoor 
relief is not evidence of a corresponding decrease in the pressure 
of want’.”® 

By the early twentieth century the Poor Law was beginning 
to break up as old age pensions and sickness and unemployment 
benefits took over many of its functions. We are now accustomed 
to think of the gradual relaxation of the 1834 principles, culmi- 
nating in the abolition of the Poor Law altogether, as the 
progressive policy in the late nineteenth century. But Asa Briggs 
has warned against the tendency to substitute for the whig theory 
of English history, as the progressive unfolding of representative 
government and liberty, another vision of the past as leading 
‘inevitably and inexorably’ to the Welfare State.” 

Mackay gave voice to a considerable body of opinion both 
inside and outside the C.O.S. when he denounced the con- 
temporary drift away from the spirit of the 1834 Act as a 
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‘reactionary’ movement. By ‘reactionary’ he meant a return to 
the pre-1834 practice of indiscriminate relief. Mackay felt that 
the proper aim of the Poor Law was the reduction of pauperism. 
The desideratum for both the C.O.S. and Mackay was the 
‘independence’ of the poor. Now ‘independence’, according to 
the moral view of poverty, meant freedom from dependence on 
charity and the Poor Law, not an escape from low wages, 
unemployment and bad living conditions. This is certainly what 
Mackay meant by the term when he was writing in a more 
narrow vein about reform of the Poor Law and charity. 

But when his views on the Poor Law are set in the wider 
context of his theory of economic and social development a quite 
different emphasis emerges.” Instead of poverty, inequality and 
class rule being accepted as a natural and permanent character- 
istic of modern industrial society, they are seen as marking a 
mere transitory phase. Of course, Mackay had no intention of 
altering the economic basis of society; G. D. H. Cole was correct 
to state, in the passage quoted at the beginning of this article, 
that the C.O.S. (and Mackay) wished to ‘preserve’ the class 
system. Unfortunately this tells us little about the exact position 
they took as defenders of the status quo. 

In sections III and IV we shall look at Mackay’s individualist 
vision of history and see the extent to which he might be called 
a middle-class utopian, who sought to build a new Jerusalem on 
the basis of a reconstructed liberal faith. 


iil 


Mackay’s social philosophy was made up of a curious amalgam 
of the thought of Herbert Spencer and an economic doctrine 
known as the theory of free exchange. The best exposition of this 
philosophy is contained in his first book published in 1889, The 
Enghsh Poor, A Sketch of Their Social and Economic History. 
The aim of this work was to show that, contrary to popular 
belief, individualism was the new, untried theory of life, whereas 
previously, ‘the dominant principle in human affairs has been 
socialism’.” In order to sustain this view Mackay conferred very 
special definitions on the words individualism and _ socialism. 
Individualism he defined as 
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. . . the rule of conduct which obliges each individual man to 
adapt his instincts, habits, and character to his surroundings. 
These surroundings in civilised and associated life are governed 
by economic laws, which though not of inflexible rigidity are 
yet more permanent in their nature than human character. 
... Lhe definition assumes that man has inherited a capacity 
for this course of action, a capacity which can be developed 
by use and transmitted with ever-growing intensity to suc- 
cessive generations. This to the individualist is Nature’s 
Covenant of Progress.” 


Socialism he defined as 


. . . the instinct which induces men to reject, unconsciously 
for the most part, Nature’s offer of safe conduct, and to submit 
themselves, in their search for happiness, to the guidance of 
groups and associations of men.” 


Mackay’s definitions are a restatement of a distinction common 
to anti-government writers from St Augustine to Herbert 
Spencer: society is seen as a ‘natural’ form of human grouping, 
like the family which has evolved without conscious design, while 
government 1s seen as an ‘artificial’ institution, the wilful con- 
trivance of man.” As a Spencerian individualist Mackay con- 
ceived history as a simple struggle between the ‘natural’ and 
‘artificial’, the forces of individualism and socialism, respectively. 

The examination of social evolution from the starting point of 
such loaded definitions served the purpose of polemics rather 
than the advance of knowledge. Thus Mackay viewed history 
as ‘the record of the gradual and painful emancipation of the 
individual from the socialistic tyranny of slavery, feudalism, 
and centralised authority’. He could quite logically conclude 
that socialist proposals ‘seem condemned by experience of the 
past’ because he included all pre-capitalist societies in his 
definition of socialism in the first place.” Like Spencer, Mackay’s 
very definitions predetermined his view of history and his view 
of history was used in turn to support his arguments. 

The main component in the individualist theory of life was the 
institution of property. According to Mackay, property arose 
from the need for man to defend himself against both his fellow 
men and the forces of nature. And yet the process of acquiring 
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property had not been allowed to develop unimpeded; instead, 
at some point in the transition from primitive to civilised society 
the community undertook ‘to protect and to perpetuate the race 
of the unfittest’.” By the introduction of various forms of the 
Poor Law the ‘unfit’ became, according to Mackay, ‘specialised 
into a new parasitic variety of the human species, possessing 
different habits and different instincts to those which influence 
the rest of mankind’.” 

At this point a most startling confusion entered Mackay’s 
work: he never specified exactly whom he meant by the phrase 
‘the unfit’. At various points in The English Poor and later 
writing he equated the ‘unfit’, sometimes with paupers, sometimes 
with the poor and sometimes with the proletariat.” The failure to 
distinguish between these categories, however, was not so much an 
oversight on Mackay’s part as a logical outcome of his view of 
history and the part that property played in it. If he moved un- 
awares from the C.O.S. preoccupation with the independence of 
the poor (in the moral sense) to the idea of the emancipation of the 
working class (in an economic sense), it was because of his over- 
riding faith in the healing power of property to end the rift 
between capital and labour. 

In The English Poor Mackay deplored the gradual divorce 
between property and numbers which began to take place from 
the sixteenth century. But far from serving as a reason for 
attacking property, this fact only confirmed his belief in its 
necessity. He described property as ‘a main condition of survival 
in civilised society’, and valued it mainly as a socialising agent.” 
For Mackay property was the only means of engendering two 
types of instinct: the individually useful one of ‘careful hus- 
bandry and thrift’ and the socially useful one of Man’s dis- 
position to ‘regulate his numbers.” It is this link between 
private property and population which provides the clue to an 
understanding of Mackay’s position, for it lies at the very root 
of his social philosophy. Lurking behind all his pronouncements 
on social questions is the ever-present danger of over-population. 
He felt that the only way to avert this danger was to ensure that 
men deferred marriage and limited the size of their families; 
and that the only effective way to achieve this was through the 
instrument of private property. 

Mackay’s faith in private property did not imply a willingness 
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to defend the existing distribution of property and income, as 
for example his fellow anti-socialist W. H. Mallock had done. 
On the contrary, he saw the existing economic inequality as a 
transitory phase and, as we shall see later, he sought a much 
wider distribution of property, albeit always within the frame- 
work of private ownership. With regard to property in the past, 
Mackay singled out the English land laws (with their institutions 
of primogeniture and entail) and the system of Poor Law relief 
as the chief impediments to a wider diffusion. As the following 
quotation makes clear, Mackay saw little difference between 
feudal and socialist ideas of property. 


Through all these centuries land has been ‘socialised’ accord- 
ing to the lights and prevailing influences of the time... . 
When property is socialised it is deprived of more than half 
its value —it cannot be used and improved with the freedom 
and experimental ingenuity of private property. But to our 
mind the strongest argument against socialism is that socialised 
property carries with it no guidance for individual conduct.” 


Mackay had clearly imbibed the Malthusian argument on popu- 
lation and the idea of the struggle for existence from Spencer. 
To this he added his own theory of property and made its 
system of organisation the key to a solution of the population 
problem. As he put it: 


The truth about this population question appears to be that 
it can only be solved ambulando, that is to say, by growth of 
instincts arising out of the influence of property on character.™ 


And yet, imbedded in Mackay’s argument is a paradox which 
could not be resolved in terms of his own premise. According 
to his own logic, if the ‘natural’ forces of free enterprise were 
allowed to operate, a situation would arise in which the struggle 
for existence would no longer have any meaning. For as soon as 
everyone had acquired the instincts of thrift and prudence, over- 
population would cease to be a reality and the struggle for 
existence would be consequently suspended. 


Mackay did not push his arguments to this conclusion but it 
was against the background of history as a Darwinian struggle 
for existence that he developed his ideas on the Poor Law and 
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the poor. The main body of The English Poor is devoted to an 
account of the growth of a proletariat from the fifteenth century 
to the present and the role of the Poor Law in helping or hinder- 
ing this process. It is probably coincidental that the exact same 
subject had been dealt with a few years earlier from a directly 
opposite viewpoint by H. M. Hyndman in The Historical Basis 
of Socialism (1883). Hyndman bore much the same relationship 
as apostle to his mid-Victorian master Marx, as did Mackay to 
Spencer. A comparison of these two books provides an interesting 
illustration of the gulf separating the Marxian and Spencerian 
positions as reflected on a particular issue—the growth of a 
proletariat. 

Hyndman traced the origins of the English proletariat to the 
sixteenth century, the age when the extension of sheep farming 
caused a widespread conversion of arable land to pasture. He 
described the fifteenth century as ‘the Golden Age of the People’, 
when the lower ranks were truly independent because, ‘the 
means of production and exchange were alike at the disposal 
of the individual’.” In the sixteenth century, however, produc- 
tion for profit began to replace production for use, and the 
peasant and craftsman became transformed into the propertyless 
wage-earner. This ‘social revolution’ was marked by enclosures, 
dissolution of the monasteries, debasement of the currency and 
harsh vagrancy laws which treated the new landless class as 
criminals. Hyndman claimed that henceforth ‘pauperism became 
an integral portion of the English social system, and the lot 
of the many one never-ending servitude under the guise of 
freedom’. 

Mackay agreed that pauperism was the result of these 
sixteenth-century upheavals, but he denied that the social 
dislocation was due to ‘covetousness’, as both contemporary 
moralists and Hyndman maintained.” On the contrary, he 
considered enclosures to be ‘a natural and inevitable step’, the 
result of agriculturalists merely securing the best market.” For 
Mackay, the real cause of the social dislocation in the sixteenth 
century was the restraint placed on the sale of property by the 
still-powerful feudal system. 


The right way for a people to meet these inevitable fluctu- 
ations is by giving increased facility for individual ownership, 
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and this can only be done by removing not by increasing the 
restrictions on the mobility of property. . .. Change can best 
be encountered by that society in which property is most 
widely distributed. . . . Our barbarous and antiquated system 
of land tenure has never allowed agriculture to have a fair 
chance.” 


Throughout both The English Poor and The Historical Basis of 
Socialism this remarkable pattern continues: the same results 
are attributed to entirely different causes. 

On no subject are the different interpretations of Mackay 
and Hyndman more striking than on the Poor Law. Hyndman 
praised the Elizabethan Poor Law, despite the often harsh 
administration, because it established the principle ‘that a man 
or woman born in England had a right to live, however miser- 
ably, in the land of their birth at the expense of those who had 
taken unto themselves their entire means of support’. For this 
reason he described the Poor Law as having formed ‘for three 
hundred years a socialist basis to English society’. During the 
period of extreme distress from 1790 to 1830, when most 
observers complained of the laxity and abuses of the old Poor 
Law, Hyndman thought that not enough had been done by the 
Poor Law authorities to provide employment by the purchase 
of land. 

His view of the 1834 Poor Law Act was largely determined 
by his rejection of the Malthusian idea that poverty was caused 
by over-population. He claimed that it was simply irrelevant to 
apply the notion of a Darwinian struggle for existence among 
animals to human affairs, because man alone could change his 
environment. Able-bodied pauperism, for Hyndman, was the 
inevitable result of a system of production and distribution 
designed for the benefit of the capital-owning classes. Under a 
system of production organised for the benefit of all, there would 
be no need for any Poor Law. Of the 1834 Poor Law itself he 
wrote that it ‘was to a large extent forced upon the possessing 
classes by revolution and the threat of revolution. It is in effect 
a safety valve for the high pressure of the competitive system.” 

With regard to the late nineteenth-century Poor Law, Hynd- 
man condemned the movement to curtail outdoor relief and 
claimed that the Poor Law was administered ‘as if the skulkers 
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were the most numerous body of all’. He could have been 
referring to Mackay himself when he wrote the following : “The 
right to relief has always seemed very debasing to a certain class 
of minds who are by no means inclined, nevertheless, to give up 
those sacred rights of property which, of necessity, produce 
the poverty that calls for relief.”* Of course Hyndman himself 
held that the Poor Law would not be necessary under a system 
of collective ownership of the means of production. But in the 
meantime he saw the Poor Law as the only bright spot in the 
grim tale of misery and exploitation which capitalism had 
brought in its train since the sixteenth century. 

Mackay arrived at a directly opposite view of the Poor Law 
from that of Hyndman. He agreed with Hyndman that the Poor 
Law represented a socialistic principle, but precisely for that 
reason saw it as the relic of a previous era. For Mackay the Poor 
Law was the cause, not the consequence, of poverty and the 
existence of a proletariat class. He wrote : 


The history of the English Poor Law is the history of an 
attempt to make poverty a status endowed with its own special 
source of maintenance, in defiance of those economic causes 
which were inevitably destroying all forms of status. . . . The 
history of the Poor Law is nothing more than a narrative of 
the varying fortunes of the conflict between the absorbent 
forces of a society based on contract and exchange, and the 
dead weight of a population artificially held back in a con- 
dition of status, and so rendered impervious to the quickening 
influence of our modern associated life.” 


He referred here to the ‘status’ of pauperism, but did not 
distinguish it from the condition of poverty, or the existence 
of a proletariat. Indeed, as we have seen with the phrase, ‘the 
unfit’, such categories were not logically separate for Mackay. 
All three conditions shared the same negative attribute: the 
lack of any property-owning ‘instinct’, which Mackay ascribed 
mainly to the existence of the man-made Poor Law. 

Mackay conceived the Poor Law as an artificial institution 
because, unlike Hyndman, he saw it as something more than a 
system of public relief to the indigent. For Mackay, the very 
idea of the Poor Law was inextricably bound up with the feudal 
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system of wage regulations and settlement laws. In his view the 
history of the Elizabethan Poor Law proved that it was possible 
to administer relief to the poor without at the same time reviving 
a system of labour regulation. Thus the significant date in Poor 
Law history for Mackay was 1662, when with the passage of 
the Law of Settlement, ‘the new relief legislation [of 1601] was 
formally and finally grafted on to the old feudal conception of 
settlement, and the two lines of policy definitely coalesced’.” 

His other reason for disliking the Elizabethan Poor Law was 
its failure to distinguish between the able-bodied and non-able- 
bodied poor.“ Mackay stood in the tradition of the 1834 Poor 
Law reformers whose view of the old Poor Law was coloured by 
the abuses of the previous forty years. According to this perspec- 
tive it was the old Poor Law itself, not its abuses, which dragged 
an entire able-bodied population into the ‘vortex of pauperism’.” 
The results of this three-century-old experiment in practical 
socialism seemed self-evident to Mackay: ‘The effect of the Old 
Poor Law on English social life is an object lesson, on the largest 
and most impressive scale, of the terrible evils which legislation 
can produce, if, as in this case, it runs counter to the essential 
principles of economic progress.” 

Mackay’s views on the Poor Law bore a striking resemblance 
to those of Nassau Senior, the principal architect of the 1834 
Poor Law Report. In a review article on ‘Poor Law Reform’ 
written for the Edinburgh Review (1841) Senior anticipated all 
Mackay’s main arguments. He deplored the recognition of the 
right to public relief; he emphasised the medieval nature of the 
old Poor Law with its curtailment of the labourer’s mobility and 
its tendency to equate the poor and the labouring classes; and 
he even made use of the same ‘art’-‘nature’ dichotomy when he 
declared that ‘the able-bodied pauper is the result of art. He is 
not the natural offspring of the Saxon race.” Of course Mackay 
made no claims to any new truths; he was content to spread old 
truths which he felt his own generation was in danger of 
forgetting. 

Mackay was fond of contrasting the ‘sentimental empiricism’ 
of the Elizabethan Poor Law with the ‘scientific treatment’ for 
pauperism provided by the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834." 
He accepted the reformers’ view that a total abolition of the 
Poor Law would have been impossible at that date. 1834 was 
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taken to be the first step, however, towards emancipating the 
poor — by refusing relief to the able-bodied outside the work- 
house. Of the immediate effects of the act Mackay had no doubts. 
In his History of the Poor Law he drew on the annual reports 
of the three commissioners to show how the able-bodied pauper 
had been easily absorbed into the industrial community. Parishes 
which had previously suffered from a surplus population were 
able to employ everyone now that ‘a natural order of things’ 
had been restored.” Nevertheless, the strong opposition to the 
Poor Law forced the commissioners to permit outdoor relief. 
Mackay argued that it was logically indefensible to apply the 
workhouse test to the able-bodied and refuse it to those in sick- 
ness and old age. Therefore he felt that it was the task of his 
generation to complete the unfinished aim of the 1834 reformers 
— the abolition of all outdoor relief. 

Although Mackay reached directly opposite conclusions from 
Hyndman, both writers exhibited a remarkable similarity in 
method of procedure. Mackay’s individualism seems a mirror 
image of Hyndman’s socialism.” Both writers saw conflict in 
history as reducible to a black and white struggle between the 
principles of individualism and socialism. What for Mackay was 
a cause, for Hyndman was an effect and vice versa; yet each 
believed that his own ethic would create a new type of man in 
the future. Mackay once remarked that ‘the socialist is not 
fettered by any need to refer to defects which may arise in his 
Utopia’.* Exactly the same point could be made about Mackay 
himself, for his frame of reference was a society of ideal indi- 
vidualism in which every person was equipped with the full 
panoply of capitalist instincts. 

Neither Mackay nor Hyndman lingered on the particular 
circumstances surrounding historical events. Rather these events 
were slotted into preconceived patterns to serve ulterior polemical 
aims. Thus for Mackay the Darwinian struggle for existence 
based on the Malthusian theory of population became the deus 
ex machina which resolved all historical problems. For Hyndman 
the same role was played by the labour theory of value. Indeed, 
these two works exemplify the dangers of what T. H. Huxley 
called ‘a priort speculation’. According to Huxley, the creeds of 
individualism and socialism have a tendency to degenerate into 
‘anarchy’ and ‘regimentation’ respectively, because each views 
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the past (and the future) not as it really is, but in the light of 
its own preconceived theory.” 


IV 


As we have seen, a dominant, even obsessive, theme in Mackay’s 
writings is the idea of the Poor Law as an example of socialism 
in action. Yet to consider only this aspect of his anti-socialism 
would be to give a distorted picture of his approach. Unlike 
some contemporary anti-socialists, Mackay was not content with 
the negative role of merely scoring points against socialism. He 
had a genuine interest in the condition of the labouring man 
in the 1880s and 1890s. No mere apologist for the status quo 
could have referred to the future condition of the working 
classes in the following words: 


We are not disposed to rest content with any ideal which 
bases their prosperity on a system of wage-earning only. The 
precarious position of a population relying for its maintenance 
on labour alone, is too obvious. At this stage of civilisation 
such a state of things is a social anachronism. The labouring 
population should in some way be enabled to guide itself by, 
and to control, the opportunities for remunerative labour 
which exist in the country. The problem of the future is the 
solution of this difficulty: How is the individualisation of 
property to be brought about?” 


Of course we know with the benefit of hindsight that the conflict 
between capital and labour was not solved by the ‘individual- 
isation of property’. But its historical failure is no excuse for the 
lack of attention which such schemes have received from 
historians, especially when one considers their popularity among 
some contemporaries. 

To the question, how can the working class creep back into 
freedom and property, Mackay’s reply was by voluntary effort, 
not legislation. The C.O.S. ideal of voluntaryism in social reform 
was taken up and applied by Mackay in the field of economics. 
The type of economic system in which he believed that this ideal 
could flourish was one whose central principle was free exchange. 
Under this principle there would be no artificial (i.e. legislative) 
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impediments to the complete mobility of labour and capital. 
Like private property, free exchange for Mackay was an educa- 
tive force in forming a certain type of character. He rejected the 
widely held notion that the theory of individualism implied a 
view of society as a mere collection of warring atoms. On the 
contrary, he described the principle of free exchange as ‘capable 
of exorcising from human character the instincts of the “tiger 
and the ape” by making mutual interchange of service the all- 
pervading motive of our associated life’.°” Thus for Mackay there 
was no conflict between the idea of personal responsibility and 
what he called ‘mutuality of life’; or rather, there was no 
antagonism between the ideals of competition and co-operation. 
As he put it, ‘the fullest and most perfect co-operation is to be 
found, not in the clumsy expedient of a deferred payment, either 
to consumers or workmen, but in an equitable and complete 
exchange in an open market’.” 

Mackay was not the inventor of the principle of free exchange 
but he was one of the foremost popularisers of the idea as a 
remedy for social problems. The theoretical basis of free ex- 
change can be traced to the writings of two economists. One 
was Sir Louis Mallet, who after the death of Cobden, was the 
leading representative of free trade opinion.” The other was 
H. D. Macleod, the author of many books on banking and 
credit.” Independently of one another Mallet and Macleod each 
made an interesting attempt to rehabilitate the science of 
economics which in their eyes had been damaged by wrong 
theory and an excess of moral passion. They both felt that 
economics had taken a wrong turning when Adam Smith and 
Ricardo attempted to make labour the source of value. Of course 
their interest in refuting this theory was not academic -— the 
labour theory of value formed the cornerstone of socialist propa- 
ganda. In its place Mallet and Macleod declared that value was 
determined by supply and demand or exchangeability. They 
found support for their views in the works of the eighteenth- 
century French economists, especially Quesney, and the neg- 
lected English economist, Archbishop Whately. With exchange- 
ability as the basis of value it was impossible to claim that one 
side is the gainer and the other the loser in any given exchange. 
On the contrary, exchange, whether of goods, labour or credit, 
by its very nature benefits all who partake of it.” 
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It is impossible here to do full justice to the ideas of Mallet 
and Macleod. The whole topic of free exchange needs further 
investigation, as indeed does the much broader subject of the use 
of economics for polemical purposes. Mallet and Macleod were 
both fanatical free traders who saw in free exchange the domestic 
counterpart of free trade and the only alternative to socialism, 
the domestic counterpart of the old doctrine of protection. They 
felt the need to restate some of the fundamental teachings of the 
classical economists in order to meet the new threat. To indi- 
vidualists like Mackay they successfully reduced the uncertainty 
surrounding many economic questions and provided a theoretical 
base for opposing any restrictions on a private enterprise 
economy. Referring to the contemporary state of economics, 
Mackay wrote, ‘in the hands of its present professors, economics 
is not a science; it is a controversy. Its teachings are strained 
hither and thither by religious, moral, and political consider- 
ations.” The policy of free exchange offered nothing less than a 
science as a substitute for sentiment. 

Once the premises of free exchange were accepted it was 
impossible to deny an automatic harmony of interests between 
the individual and society. Trade unions, for example, were 
condemned by Mackay as self-defeating and against the true 
interests of the working class. Mackay was particularly disturbed 
by the new unionism of the 1880s which he saw as a foretaste 
of socialism. Of course he could feel so confident in his criticism 
of the trade unions partly because contemporary statistical 
evidence showed a marked rise generally in the standard of living 
of the working class since 1850. Mackay, however, was less 
interested in the fact that the worker was earning higher wages 
than that he should acquire certain character traits associated 
with property-owning. For this reason he placed greater import- 
ance on the development of working-class insurance and invest- 
ment.” 

A significant fact from Mackay’s viewpoint was the astonish- 
ing growth of friendly society membership in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Their numbers had increased from 
3,400,000 in 1876 to over 8 million in 1898, whilst friendly 
society funds had increased from about £9 million to over £25 
million over the same period.” The friendly society certainly 
provided its members with an effective shield against destitution. 
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But the problem remained that the worst-off section of the 
working-class community had not joined. On this point Mackay 
simply accepted the opinions of various friendly society officials 
to the effect that no class in the community was too poor to be 
able to keep up friendly society payments.” 

More than anything else the friendly society was a symbol 
of working-class independence and foresight. In his book on 
English Associations of Working Men (1889) the Austrian 
historian, J. M. Baernreiter, attributed the relative weakness of 
socialism in England to the vigour of her voluntary associations 
and the spirit of self-reliance which they had fostered.” Mackay 
repeatedly cited the growth of these voluntary associations as 
proof of his teaching. Of course, the friendly societies contributed 
only a small percentage of total working-class investment. 
According to the chief registrar, the total of working-class invest- 
ment in building societies, provident societies and various types 
of savings banks amounted to almost £300 million in 1898, 
compared with just over £100 million in 1877.% It was the 
overall increase in working-class investment which convinced 
Mackay that this was the proper method to heal the rift between 
capital and labour. As he put it: 


In dilating on the beneficence of a wider distribution of 
property, as opposed to the plausible advantages involved in 
archaic survivals of status such as the Poor Law, or in the 
new Utopias of socialism, we are urging, therefore, a prac- 
ticable policy which is already going forward.” 


Investment, for Mackay, was the means by which the 
property-less labourer would acquire the instincts necessary for 
civilisation. In his own contribution to A Plea for Liberty on 
‘Investment’ Mackay characteristically constructed a _ theory 
around the role of man as investor. In order to live a fully 
civilised life Mackay claimed that each man who was a con- 
sumer should also be a labourer and an investor. Social troubles 
arose because ‘this threefold function is imperfectly performed 
by large masses of the population’.” In other words, too many 
men were merely labourers and consumers alone. Mackay 
claimed that while modern man accepted the principle of the 
subdivision of labour he too often neglected the need for a 
corresponding subdivision of consumption into immediate grati- 
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fication and long-term investment. Only by learning to defer 
immediate consumption and investing a portion of his capital, 
could man rise from his proletarian status and acquire the habits 
of true independence. 

Mackay was careful, however, to distinguish between different 
types of investment. The Post Office Savings Banks, for example, 
he declared ‘a very doubtful benefit’.” In spite of the fact that 
the Post Office Savings Bank was designed explicitly for the 
smaller investor and held over £100 million of working-class 
investment, he claimed that it did not serve the interests of the 
working class because the money was invested in government 
securities, thus fostering an already harmful monopoly. Even 
working-class investment in its own institutions such as friendly 
societies, trade unions, building societies and co-operative 
societies was described by Mackay as an earlier stage of invest- 
ment which was destined to be superseded by a more purely 
commercial type of investment. What Mackay looked forward 
to was a true system of working-class banking which 


If . . . conducted by persons who had to conciliate the good- 
will of their customers, [it] would become more the practice 
to invest reserves in undertakings likely to benefit the working 
class. It may even be possible that the working-class savings 
bank may one day be instrumental in promoting schemes of 
industrial partnership in well-established businesses. Co- 
operators are fond of talking of labour hiring capital, and of 
reversing the present plan of capital hiring labour. From 
whom could the co-operative labourer borrow with more 
fitness than from the savings bank of his own class?” 


One such form of banking which Mackay did much to 
popularise was ‘People’s Banks’, a system of credit associations 
which flourished in Germany and Italy particularly among 
peasant proprietors.” The chief difference between People’s 
Banks and ordinary savings banks was that loans were made 
to members of the former on the basis of mutual trust alone, 
without any need for material security. Their obvious advantage 
lay in the fact that they made credit available to the very 
poorest. They appealed to Mackay, however, as institutions 
ideally suited to foster the character traits of self-help and mutual 
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responsibility. But there is a paradox here which Mackay never 
really resolved. He warned that : 


To set up elaborate People’s Banks, as was done by Proudhon 
and his associates at the revolution of 1848, without first 
laying the foundations of mutual confidence and trustworthi- 
ness, was, as the result proved, to invite disaster.“ 


Their success depended on ‘a belief in the fruitfulness of human 
endeavour and the inviolability of contract’.” Yet had these 
values already been present in the people the very call for 
People’s Banks would not have been necessary in the first place. 

Mackay was aware that such a system of popular credit was 
most suitable to agriculture, but he hoped that it might also 
play an important part in transferring industrial property from 
one class to another. With the growth of large-scale manufac- 
tures on a joint-stock principle Mackay saw the possibility of an 
ever greater diffusion of property ownership. He cited a suc- 
cessful example of working men acquiring industrial property 
through the assistance of banking credit in the joint-stock com- 
panies in the cotton industry known as ‘Oldham Limiteds’. 
Another example of successful joint profit-sharing and capital- 
owning was the South Metropolitan Gas Works which intro- 
duced its scheme after the strike of 1889. Mackay quoted with 
approval the conclusion reached by its manager, Mr Livesey, 
who claimed that ‘notwithstanding all the talk about socialism, 
working men, if given the opportunity, share human frailties — if 
frailties they are — with the rest of us, and are quite ready to 
become capitalists’. 

In actual fact such profit-sharing and co-partnership schemes 
generally proved unpopular with the working class. It has 
recently been shown that profit-sharing schemes were most 
frequently formed during periods of labour unrest (e.g. 1889-92, 
1908-9, 1912-14) but that the overwhelming majority of them 
were abandoned within a short period of time. All too often they 
were seen by workmen as self-interested attempts on the part 
of employers to curtail the influence of the trade unions.” It is 
an interesting irony to contemplate a late nineteenth-century 
apologist for laissez-faire capitalism invoking the ideal of co- 
operation both for its voluntaryism and its implicit acceptance 
of the capitalist system. Mackay wrote: “The idea that co- 
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operation is a deep-laid socialist plot to abolish profit is entirely 
contrary to fact. Co-operators naturally and properly take a 
great interest in the dividend, which they affectionately term 
the “divvy”. . . . As Sidney Pollard has pointed out, the 
co-operative movement had undergone a transformation from 
the communitarian ideal of the early nineteenth century to the 
shopkeeping ideal of the late nineteenth century.” 

Mackay’s faith in free exchange and property and his scheme 
of working-class investment and profit-sharing reflect more credit 
on the genuineness of his vision of working-class independence 
than his sense of realism. The depression of industry, the revel- 
ations of poverty among those even in full employment, the 
growing strength of the new trade unionism, the campaigns for 
old age pensions and unemployment relief, the steady disillusion- 
ment of the working class with the Liberal Party —all these 
events overtook Mackay’s particular diagnoses and remedies for 
late nineteenth-century social ills. As a writer on economic 
subjects Mackay prided himself on his unsentimental adherence 
to the truths which this science taught. Yet his excessive faith in 
individual character as an engine for social reform led him to 
underestimate vastly the obstacles which stood in the path of 
such reform. Sidney Webb, who happened to be on a forward- 
moving historical escalator, could claim with some justice that 
‘it is the individualist who is offering us, as a solution of social 
difficulties, an untried and nebulous Utopia. . . . History and 
experiment have indeed changed sides and rank now among the 
allies of the practical socialist reformer.’ 


V 


Mackay’s faith in the capacity of each individual to become 
independent in an economic sense was matched by an extreme 
reluctance to let the same person have a voice politically in the 
running of his own affairs. The same contradiction existed in 
the C.O.S. between the ideal of self-reliance and individual 
responsibility, which formed the main message of its teaching 
and the paternalistic practice of imposing a new urban gentry 
to live among the poor to ensure that C.O.S. policies were 


carried out. In the case of Mackay the contradiction was so 
E.A.L.H.--L 
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glaring that he might with reason be called a reactionary utopian. 

On the one hand, he looked nostalgically back to the pre- 
democratic era of 1832-67 and constructed a mythical picture 
of a time when statesmen ruled in accord with philosophical 
principles. Mackay described the years after 1832 as ‘the golden 
age of representative government’, a time when the Poor Law 
Amendment Act and the Repeal of the Corn Laws were passed 
by ‘the only scientific school of statesmen that has ever attained 
a brief ascendancy in English political life’.“ On the other hand, 
he was a Utopian in the sense defined recently by J. L. Talmon : 
‘Utopianism is based upon the assumption that reason alone — 
not habit or tradition or prejudice — can be the sole criterion in 
human affairs.” This contradiction can be explained partly by 
the fact that Mackay was employing a liberal ideology, which 
in its origins was reformist, to defend an economic system which 
by the late nineteenth century was increasingly criticised as out- 
dated. Also, born in 1849, Mackay reached maturity before the 
1880s and could never adjust to the realities of the politics of 
democracy. 

In the late 1890s Mackay wrote a number of articles for the 
National Review and Quarterly Review expressing his profound 
disquiet over the state of politics in England since the second and 
third Reform Acts. These articles epitomised the view held in 
conservative middle-class circles that politics, since the enfran- 
chisement of the working class, had degenerated into a game of 
vote-catching and short-term compromise. Mackay’s anti-demo- 
cratic stance, however, had little in common with the more 
traditional whig fear of democracy as expressed, for example, 
by W. E. H. Lecky and Henry Maine. Lecky and Maine saw 
the rule of numbers as a threat to the balance of the constitution, 
the style of politics in the House of Commons and culture in 
general.” For Mackay, however, the advent of democratic 
politics represented not so much a threat to the style and per- 
sonnel of government, as the beginning of a marked increase 
in the functions of government. 

Mackay judged all political activity against his own ideal of 
the voluntary state and found it wanting. Yet the only way in 
which this ideal could be realised was by patently anti-demo- 
cratic means. What Mackay found most disturbing was the 
willingness of politicians to consult public opinion, for it was 
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totally at odds with his own authoritarian notion of an elite 
ruling by the light of ‘correct theory’. Thus when the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Old Age Pensions came out in 1895, 
Mackay bewailed the fact that such a topic was ever made the 
subject of a royal commission. Old age pensions, he said, were 
‘a matter of principle rather than of fact’ and should never have 
been put to the arbitration of politicians eager to accept public 
opinion.” He conceived the duty of a royal commission to 
‘instruct’ public opinion, not attempt to elicit its views. Only one 
member of the Royal Commission on Old Age Pensions met this 
ideal : 


Mr Roundell [wrote Mackay] alone seems to have realised the 
fact that the commission was appointed for the express pur- 
pose of assuming the responsibility of instructing public 
opinion on this subject.” 


Another instance of Mackay’s elitism was his reaction to the 
Local Government Act of 1894 which extended the local govern- 
ment franchise. Mackay was horrified that under the new 
franchise the ‘financially irresponsible voter’ might now have a 
voice in Poor Law policy; he urged that ‘all parties should enter 
a self-denying ordinance and keep party politics out of the Poor 
L aw’. 86 


It is difficult now to recapture the depth of despair felt by 
individualists like Mackay in the late nineteenth century.” The 
Conservative Party under Salisbury, no less than the Liberal 
Party under Gladstone, seemed to Mackay to be sliding down 
the collectivist slope into the quagmire of socialism. Mackay 
was completely out of sympathy with an age which was rapidly 
approaching Jevon’s ideal of ‘legislation by statistics’. Mackay 
felt that all contemporary politicians were operating in a moral 
vacuum because they had abandoned the ‘philosophical prin- 
ciples’ which had guided politicians of the previous generation. 
As he put it, ‘all political parties seem to be held in the grip of 
[a] moral and technical incompetence’.” 

By the 1890s the voluntary ideal of the C.O.S. was under 
heavy criticism. The original problem to which the C.O.S. 
addressed itself — indiscriminate relief to the poor—was now 
dwarfed by a whole range of social problems which demanded 
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State intervention. Mackay’s literary output reflected this 
changed emphasis: socialism, not philanthropy, was now the 
main target. Against the socialist ideal he set down the main 
theoretical elements for a reconstructed creed of individualism. 
Mackay was fully aware that the drift of legislative opinion was 
running in a direction counter to his own ideal. It is this aware- 
ness which accounts for the marked alarmist tone in much of 
his writing. Yet unlike so many contemporary anti-socialists, 
Mackay was not content merely to refute socialism. Rather he 
dwelt on the alternative vision of society which was founded 
on property and free exchange and confined the role of the state 
to administration. Mackay’s writings offer us an explicit picture 
of that much under-publicised phenomenon of the late Victorian 
age — a middle-class Utopia. 


13 W. H. Mallock and Socialism in 
England, 1880—1918 


D. J. FORD 


W. H. Mallock was born in 1849 in Devonshire, the son of 
William Mallock, rector of Cheriton Bishop and scion of an 
old Devonshire gentry family, the Mallocks of Cockington Court 
near Torquay. He was educated privately and brought up to 
believe implicitly in the gentry’s prescriptive right to social 
position and power and in the verbal inspiration and literal truth 
of the Bible. This latter orthodoxy aroused Mallock’s antipathy 
to Benjamin Jowett’s Broad Church doctrines while studying 
classics at Balliol from 1869 to 1875. Mallock disdained both 
Jowett’s reconciliation of science and religion and the positivists’ 
substitution of a religion of humanity or a scientific ethic for 
traditional religion. The New Republic (1877) satirised both 
Jowett and the positivists. It received immediate popularity and 
reactions ranging from George Eliot’s ‘hateful’ to Disraeli’s 
‘genuinely original’. Mallock’s most important religious work, 
Is Life Worth Living?, a philosophical discussion of the ideas 
parodied in The New Republic, appeared in 1879. It caused 
some controversy, prompting a reply from Edward Aveling, and 
was published in France owing to its specific defence of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” Mallock next began political writing 
in order to combat radical and socialistic theories. Social Equality 
(1882) formulated a scientific conservatism based on an egoistic 
theory of psychology. Following its publication, Mallock, who 
had been election agent at Torquay for his cousin Richard 
Mallock, the conservative candidate, was himself nominated in 
1883 as conservative candidate for the St Andrews boroughs. 
However, he eventually resigned his candidature because ‘the 
business of public speaking would interfere with a task which [T] 
felt to be more important — namely, that of providing facts and 
principles for politicians, rather than playing directly the part of 
a politician’.» The same year Mallock began, in The National 
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Review (a periodical closely associated with the Conservative 
Central Office), a sustained critique of radicalism which lasted 
throughout the 1880s. Some of The National Review articles 
were published as a novel The Old Order Charges (1886). 
Property and Progress (1884) was a further attack on radicalism 
and has been called ‘the most elaborate answer to Henry George 
ever written’.* After 1890 he concentrated on anti-socialist 
writing as socialist ideas gained more currency. Labour and the 
Popular Welfare (1893) and Classes and Masses (1896) were both 
used by the Conservative Central Office as textbooks for speakers 
against socialism. Mallock became the most vigorous pam- 
phleteer of the Liberty and Property Defence League and wrote 
prolifically for the London Municipal Society. Aristocracy and 
Evolution (1898) expounded a ‘great man’ historical theory 
against Spencerian and Fabian evolutionism, provoking a testy 
reply from Spencer.° By 1907 Mallock’s writings were well 
enough known in America for the National Civil Federation of 
New York to invite him to undertake an anti-socialist lecture 
tour of America. These lectures were subsequently published as 
A Critical Examination of Socialism (1908), Mallock’s best 
known and most thorough treatment of socialism which Bernard 
Shaw later attacked in Socialism and Superior Brains—A Reply 
to Mr Mallock.® Following several statistical works on socialism, 
Mallock produced an elitist interpretation of democracy in The 
Limits of Pure Democracy (1918) which was published in both 
Britain and France." His Memoirs of Life and Literature 
appeared in 1920, shortly before his death in 1923. 

As these facts show Mallock’s political writings during the 
1880s concentrated on defending the landed aristocracy’s posi- 
tion and property rights against radicals by stressing its tradi- 
tional paternalism and socialistic concern for the suffering of the 
masses. He characterised the radical business classes, on the other 
hand, as thoroughly selfish and motivated purely by the envy of 
the aristocracy. After 1890, however, he switched abruptly to 
supporting this very same capitalist middle class against socialists 
and his paternalistic attitudes gradually disappeared. There were, 
of course, ideological continuities in his thought, such as beliefs 
in individual inequality, authoritarian leadership of the many 
by the few, private property and inequalities in property, the 
prevention of organic change in society and a pessimistic estimate 
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of human nature. But Mallock’s change of approach indicates a 
real conflict in his ideas created by conservatism’s need to accept 
the new wealth and power of businessmen, especially after the 
absorption of Chamberlain’s radicals into the Conservative 
Party. A. V. Tucker sees Mallock’s ‘apostasy’ of Disraelian tory 
paternalism for laissez-faire utilitarianism as responsible for his 
failure to build up a constructive conservative philosophy, dis- 
missing Mallock’s later work as comparatively valueless. How- 
ever, while it is quite true that it displays a complete negativism 
towards social reform and graduated taxation as a means of 
financing such reform, Mallock’s later political writings never- 
theless possess real interest as a polemical examination of 
socialism. Conservatism after all still had to protect private 
property against socialist extremists and Mallock’s later polemics 
produced an able effort to do this in the form of a comprehensive 
and elitist analysis of socialism. Mallock indeed, as R. B. 
McDowell points out, was the only conservative writer who set 
out systematically to oppose socialism.’ This differentiated his 
conservatism clearly from that of other contemporary conserva- 
tive philosophers. Political conservatism did not come to mean 
for Mallock elaborate defences of religion, the empire, the tradi- 
tional aristocracy and constitution or a completely impersonal 
and unchangeable economic system. Instead, it specifically meant 
a scientific and economic justification, theoretical and statistical, 
of a capitalist elite, stressing that elite’s efficiency in producing 
well-being for all and hence social stability. Mallock’s elitism 
was expressed in his ‘great man’ theory of social development, 
the fullest expositions of which are found in Aristocracy and 
Evolution and The Limits of Pure Democracy. Like Carlyle’s 
theory, it asserted the role of the great individual in history but 
differed markedly from Carlylean theory in that Mallock 
specially concerned himself with emphasising the function of 
capitalist great men as wealth-creators. Since capitalist enter- 
prise and effort had improved material conditions for all, 
industrialists had a legitimate and just claim to their rules which 
it was conservatism’s responsibility to uphold. This defence of 
businessmen and their property typified official conservative 
thinking which Mallock, closely connected with the Conservative 
Central Office, both reflected and moulded. But simultaneously 
it lessened his intellectual affinity with other conservative 
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philosophers who were reluctant to endorse capitalism and its 
agents so wholeheartedly. Lecky, for example, while recognising 
entrepreneurial ability and hard work, nevertheless bemoaned 
the vulgar rationalism and corrupt plutocracy induced by 
capitalism. For Cecil, wealth distribution was pre-eminently 
fashioned by unalterable market forces. This showed that 
agglomerations of wealth were not caused by capitalists exercis- 
ing any personal merit or ability. These arguments were hardly 
echoed by Mallock, who set out to make himself the sociologist 
of the Conservative Party and the bard of the businessmen by 
a scientific defence of capitalism against socialism. In so doing 
his political and economic writings made him the nearest 
English equivalent to such continental elitists as Schumpeter, 
Pareto and Michels.” Before examining his justification of 
capitalists and critique of socialism, however, it is necessary to 
assess Just how far Mallock’s earlier writings led him to see an 
identity between conservatism and socialism and how deeply this 
affected his ideas on social reform. 

Like Lord Salisbury, Mallock’s response to the campaigns 
of Henry George and Joseph Chamberlain against the aristoc- 
racy was to attribute radical proposals not to sympathy for the 
suffering but to sectarianism. Radicals consistently attacked the 
peerage’s selfishness but their intention to load taxation on to 
landowners proved that their ‘conception of the social claims of 
the poor stops short with the conception of their claims on land- 
owners. That they should have any similar claims on the trading 
and capitalist class is a doctrine that forms no part of the radical 
propaganda.” Their generosity to the working class had not 
been manifest in the past with their avowed opposition to the 
Factory Acts and unavowed evasions of them. Certainly there 
were ample grounds, as De Tocqueville had said, for seeing the 
manufacturing aristocracy as probably the harshest that the 
world had ever seen. Radical bitterness towards the aristocracy 
flowed from a failure to absorb the old rational character and 
traditions and hence to achieve satisfactory relations with the 
classes above and below them. Mutual trust between classes was 
based on awareness of their proper spheres and duties, but 
radicalism endeavoured to eradicate this instinctive knowledge. 
Clearly, then, radicalism could not provide a genuine platform 
of social improvement. Only the traditional aristocracy, Mallock 
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held, could provide for popular welfare. This idea was most 
fully developed in The Old Order Changes where Mallock 
stressed, in Disraelian fashion, that a revived feudal spirit in the 
landed aristocracy was its only guarantee of survival. The dis- 
interested and noble charity of the aristocracy stemmed from a 
unique sense of tradition, raising it above the masses and giving 
it ‘a second conscience, an added moral faculty’? Only those 
imbued with these feelings ‘really know the meaning of the 
words noblesse oblige’... Thus the novel’s aristocratic hero, 
Carew, 1s prompted to wish ‘that there were a certain number 
of families whose daily lives he could help to order happily, 
that there was actual distress he might do something to cure and 
that he was doing his best to set a real example of that devotion 
to all whom his power could benefit, which alone . . . gave power 
either permanence or dignity’.* This noble philanthropy would 
necessarily remain utterly foreign to that grasping ‘new race of 
manufacturing plutocrats, rising and falling like so many golden 
sandhills’. 

To Mallock it was precisely conservatism’s concern for the 
poor that approximated it to socialism. Socialism espoused the 
fundamental truth that the test of good government was not a 
theoretical reasonableness and perfection of form, or any em- 
bodiment of abstract popular rights, but its ability to secure for 
even the poorest and least gifted a life consistent with health and 
self-respect. Conservatism likewise meant ‘the material well-being 
of the people first, and everything else afterwards’.** This identity 
of outlook was depicted in The Old Order Changes where 
Carew, the conservative, recognises a kinship with the unselfish 
and compassionate socialist Foreman (a character based on 
Hyndman). Carew contrasts Foreman with the egotistical radical 
plutocrat Snapper (who represented Chamberlain): ‘What is 
genuine in Snapper is his hatred of the aristocracy; what is 
genuine in Foreman is his feeling for the labouring classes.” 
J. L. Lucas misreads Mallock entirely therefore when writing that 
‘Mallock can conceive of nothing more powerful than personal 
animus in dictating socialistic aims’.* Mallock was particularly 
concerned in the 1880s to show that although socialists might 
be fanatical, their social views did not merely reflect personal 
animus, as did radicals’, but derived from a benevolence to any 
sympathy for the poor, similar to conservatists’. 
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What then were Mallock’s suggestions in The Old Order 
Changes for making the people’s lot one to which they should 
willingly be reconciled ? Surprisingly, the old order’s contmuance 
was not to be guaranteed by a re-inspired aristocracy but rather 
by certain factory owners and workers who would, spurred by 
the Catholic Church’s religious propaganda, forgo all shares of 
profit in their businesses and live in voluntary poverty and 
monastic brotherhood. Profits would be used to relieve distress, 
especially that caused by commercial crises, and to provide wide- 
spread social work and sanitary improvement in the industrial 
slums. Mallock’s solution is strikingly impractical, especially 
given his extensive critique of manufacturers as harsh, tyrannical 
and thoroughly selfish. It is difficult to believe that he seriously 
expected that even a minority of them would be prevailed upon 
to live under monastic self-abstinence. This ‘profession of faith’ 
as he called it, was in fact one he could not long sustain. Had 
his suggestions rested only on this idea, his concern with social 
welfare might be described as just as sectarian as those of radical 
writers. After all, he was now proposing that manufacturers 
should undertake most of the financial sacrifices required to 
elevate the poor. However, although sectional aims partially 
explain Mallock’s interest in popular welfare measures at this 
time, they do not wholly explain his involvement as is indicated 
by other proposals in The National Review. 

Mallock’s treatment of unemployment contains his pro- 
foundest ideas on poverty. Unlike most economists, he did not 
under-estimate the scope or evils of unemployment, and he 
realised that it must be tackled by an active economic policy. 
He argued that the working classes primarily required security, 
that ‘labour being forthcoming, the labourer shall have the 
means of procuring an accustomed livelihood’. Absence of this 
security constituted the Achilles heel of the economic system, 
threatening society with chaos. Reformers should create a recog- 
nised and permanent place in the ‘solid constitution’ of the 
country for workers, making them shareholders in the country’s 
prosperity and sponsoring a feeling in them that when they 
defended the rights of the rich, they defended their own. This 
was an impossibility while workers were suddenly precipitated 
out of work and into poverty. Contrary to most economic 
opinion Mallock, with Marx, regarded unemployment as a 
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characteristic of capitalism and not an incidental result, assign- 
ing it, however, to structural changes in demand rather than 
over-production. Industrial development meant increasingly the 
satisfaction of artificial wants and consequently as civilisation 
and wealth developed there was a growing ‘body of industries, 
of which some are always dying, whilst others take their places; 
or, in other words, labourers . . . are always being thrown out 
of one employment, and are seeking to find another’. Mallock 
proposed that this temporarily unemployed group should ‘in 
some way or other . . . be taken under the supervision and care 
of the state’. A prerequisite for this was the collation and 
analysis of more information on the extent and nature of unem- 
ployment, the insufficiency of which Mallock had emphasised to 
the Gold and Silver Commission in 1887. He advocated estab- 
lishing a special and separate Labour Department to gather 
statistics prior to formulating an economic policy to deal with 
unemployment. This concern with insecurity of employment was 
consistently shown in Mallock’s writings. Later he considered 
that with a constant economic growth unemployment might 
disappear entirely. However, given the continuation of consider- 
able unemployment he suggested measures to mitigate it — state 
undertaking of charitable public works (Mallock regarded these 
as unproductive and a drain on national resources), widespread 
and voluntary insurance, and the statutory enactment of a right 
to work. He hoped that the working classes could be further 
enfolded in the country’s ‘solid constitution’ by their fuller 
organisation into trade unions and by union representation in 
parliament. He recommended parliamentary reform, basing 
representation on interests and industries as well as on localities, 
holding that the more universally and completely labour was 
organised and recognised, the more powerful and orderly it 
would be and the more positively it would support the rights 
and powers of its directors. Replacing the ‘present bickerings, 
or smouldering war between labour and capital . . . we should 
have a dispassionate conference between two equal estates’, in 
fact a Disraelian balance between equally necessary classes.” 
Since trade union leaders were often highly conservative — Hynd- 
man scathingly called them ‘the most stodgy brained, dull-witted, 
and slow-going time-servers in the country’ — Mallock’s proposal 
might be thought unadventurous.” However, he was envisaging 
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parliamentary representation not just for the conservative ‘aris- 
tocracy of labour’ but the whole of the industrial work force, an 
idea with much more radical implications. 

Nonetheless, despite these constructive proposals, Mallock was, 
for several reasons, not so profoundly influenced by socialistic 
ideas as Tucker argues. One reason is to be found in his personal 
ignorance of the working-class conditions and environment. In 
The Old Order Changes Foreman was praised for actually 
familiarising himself with the conditions of poverty but Mallock, 
unlike Disraeli, whose Sybil he identified with his own novel, 
never troubled to do the same and he remained firmly ensconced 
in that world of polite society he found so congenial. The lack 
of first-hand knowledge of working-class problems renders The 
Old Order Changes highly unconvincing as a social document. 
Too much of it is confined to drawing room society where 
poverty is abstractly discussed; the working classes only enter the 
novel once, and then as a mob likened to sewage. Moreover, the 
pervading tone is not so much compassion for the poor, and 
indignation that degrading poverty still exists, but rather an 
anxious conviction that its amelioration will maintain social 
equipoise. Furthermore, because Mallock wholly disagreed with 
socialist estimates of the extent of poverty, trying to disprove 
them statistically in Poverty and Progress, and since he regarded 
insecurity of employment as capitalism’s only evil, he was 
hesitant to adopt much state initiative in dealing with welfare 
problems apart from unemployment. This aspect of his thought 
is exemplified by his approach to housing conditions. In The 
Old Order poor urban housing was described as a special 
phenomenon and problem of the modern world. But its im- 
provement was to depend only on a highly improbable and 
purely voluntary impulse to self-sacrifice by a manufacturing 
minority. While even Lord Salisbury in the 1880s consistently 
advocated government measures to improve working-class dwell- 
ings, it was only in his Critical Examination of Socialism that 
Mallock recognised the need for state action to improve these 
and even then, he hoped, it would be done on the strictest 
business principles. A Smilesian belief in self-help further fostered 
Mallock’s suspicion of the state. He criticised Henry George for 
weakening this proletarian virtue by encouraging, as a logical 
result of his ideas, a wholesale state charity. Only to the extent 
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that state activity would promote self-help did Mallock support 
intervention on unemployment. For it was only by the operation 
of a principle such as self-help that the problems caused by over- 
population could be tackled. They were not amenable to solution 
by government measures as such. Finally it must be remembered 
that Mallock was criticising radicals for their tactical naivety in 
calling for certain types of state action. By reckless agitation 
against the peerage, and wild and insincere popular appeals, they 
were stirring up a socialistic public opinion which would destroy 
all that they held dear. Lucas missed Mallock’s point by criti- 
cising his ‘bad mistake’ in linking radicals and_ socialists.” 
Mallock realised well enough that a capitalist like Chamberlain 
was hardly a socialist. But he feared the catalytic effect 
radicalism’s attack on landed property would have in stimulating 
socialist aspirations to attack all private property including that 
of capitalists.“ Mallock’s temperamental and intellectual sym- 
pathy with socialism, then, was slight and his view of the 
legitimate field of government action narrow. Where his later 
work most sharply contrasts with his earlier writings is in the 
gradual abandonment of the notion that property-holders had 
duties to the poor. With regular and sustained increases in 
national output and high employment, capitalism would obviate 
the necessity for individual charity and voluntary self-sacrifice 
by automatically diffusing national sufficiency to all ranks of 
society. He had little fear of the stationary state, or of population 
pressure halting this process of progressive enrichment for 
capitalist enterprise, provided economic expansion had a con- 
tinuous dynamic. Only socialism threatened this beneficient 
progress. 

His critique of socialism was essentially a denial that institu- 
tional changes in society or historical development would abolish 
a ruling class and create a classless society. He had, as did Pareto, 
unbounded contempt for Marx’s ‘vast non sequitur’ that ‘because 
in all civilisations hitherto the principle of oligarchy, however 
it may have disappeared in one form, has always reappeared in 
another, we have ample evidence for concluding that it will 
in the future not reappear at all’.”” As a sound aristocrat Mallock 
regarded history as constantly involving the evolution of a 
governing minority and its relation to the governed. Though the 
governed may have sometimes changed masters they had never 
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got rid of them. This, as Marx admitted, had applied to 
feudalism and capitalism and it would in Mallock’s view be 
equally applicable to any future society. A classless society was, 
in any case, an impossibility, Mallock said, because in organising 
society to achieve certain ends there must inevitably be leaders 
and directors and hence, as Michels later wrote, wherever there 
was organisation there was oligarchy. Moreover oligarchy was 
also generated by the egoism and exceptional ability of great 
men which enabled them to achieve a social predominance over 
the mediocre masses. As a scientific fact these great men desire 
social inequality, and in industrialised societies they particularly 
desire material inequalities without which they will not exert 
their talents and so promote material progress. Within well- 
developed industrial states, the oligarchy consists of several 
talented minorities, military, political, intellectual and artistic, 
but the industrial elite will be especially influential. Social 
progress thus relies on a constant and keen competitive struggle 
for influence within the exceptional minority. Though demo- 
cratic forms of government may conceal or mollify this oligarchic 
element they can never fundamentally alter it. As Britain 
approached universal suffrage, therefore, Mallock did not 
emulate Maine and study American democracy, examining its 
institutional checks to popular power.” Democracy was not, as 
Maine thought, just a form of government but one principle out 
of two, the other being oligarchy without which democracy, 
and therefore the masses, was ineffective.”’ Mallock did not share 
Fitzjames Stephen’s or Maine’s pessimism that democracy in- 
herently prevented rule by the ‘well-instructed few’ or was 
completely incompatible with aristocracy.” Within democracy 
the general will, insofar as it existed at all, was really manipu- 
lated by leaders extensively practising the oligarchic arts of 
propaganda and persuasion. The more complicated the prob- 
lems facing society the less power the masses possess since they 
are increasingly reliant on the few to produce and execute 
appropriate policies. Nonetheless the masses have a definite 
power in making demands for completed results. They cannot 
formulate political policies because these are complex and they 
cannot supply material goods because special ability is required 
to produce them, but they can make political and economic 
demands which must be satisfied by the few lest they lose power. 
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Thus within the framework of representative democracy, the 
few do not constitute a wholly dominant elite group. Their sole 
raison d’étre is that they serve democratic ends by providing a 
wider sphere of ‘self-fruition’ for the masses, materially and 
intellectually. However, the oligarchy is still essential to democ- 
racy because it is ‘only through oligarchy that civilised democ- 
racy knows itself’.** Oligarchic action subserves democracy and 
prevents the masses from sinking down into barbarism and 
poverty. 

To Mallock, it was Marx’s rejection of this oligarchic principle 
which rendered his analysis of industrial development totally 
misleading. Marx constructed an economic labour theory of 
value that denied the primacy of managerial and inventive 
ability vested in the few as the keystone of capitalism, instead 
assigning capitalist production solely to the efforts of manual 
labour. He rejected the idea that capitalists had an active role 
in production, that they had any valid title to their riches. 
Mallock’s refutation of Marx concentrated on the latter’s labour 
value theory since he felt conservatism’s intellectual effectiveness 
depended ‘on the success with which this monstrous fallacy 1s 
fixed upon, exposed, and held up to ridicule, and then buried 
out of sight and mind, under a sound and simple statement of 
the actual truth’.” He pointed out that the spadework for this 
‘monstrous fallacy’ had been unwittingly done by classical 
economists. Adam Smith had written that in primitive society 
the value of products depended on the labour expended on 
them; the whole produce of labour belonging to the labourer. 
Ricardo had regarded the relative quantity of labour as almost 
exclusively determining the relative value of commodities. How- 
ever, Smith only saw labour as the source of value in primitive 
society and neither Smith nor Ricardo had argued, as Marx was 
to, that all profits were theft stolen from the proletariat’s labour. 
Mallock felt moved to congratulate Marx for his genius in 
appropriating Ricardo’s theory and using it for purposes never 
dreamt of by that respectable gentleman. Nonetheless Mallock 
still criticised the classical economists because they had neither 
fully appreciated nor emphasised the extent of the contribution 
of mental effort to production. Smith had ascribed the chief 
cause of increased production not to ‘the development among a 
few of potentialities which are above the average, but a more 
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effective development of potentialities common to all, in con- 
sequence of labour being divided, so that each man devotes his 
life to the doing of some one thing’. Mallock preferred the term 
‘sraduation of labour’ to division of labour since it implied 
variations in productive capacities. And when classical econo- 
mists had distinguished between various types of productive 
effort, Mallock said, they had used misleading terminology. 
J. S. Mill for example constantly referred to the ‘labour’ of the 
inventor, the ‘labour’ of superintendence, the ‘labour’ of specu- 
lative thought, when ‘labour’ generally meant for Mill only 
manual exertion. Similar errors were discernible in Marx’s 
writings just because he had used much of the intellectual frame- 
work of classical economics. 

Mallock did not attack Marx’s labour theory by using a 
Jevonian marginal utility analysis, for a proof that market 
demand determined value would not have explicitly established 
the entrepreneur’s importance in production. Jevons’ Theory of 
Political Economy had hardly mentioned the entrepreneur. 
Accordingly, Mallock concentrated on Marxism’s anti-intellec- 
tualism. Marx’s explanation of capitalist development held that 
the division of labour had created an artificial and oppressive 
distinction between mental and physical work, and hence be- 
tween direction and directed, which communism would finally 
destroy. An identical egalitarianism inspired his labour theory of 
value, providing the theoretical basis for a glorification of manual 
labour. This theory stated that in treating commodities as values 
they should be considered ‘exclusively under the single aspect of 
realised, fixed or crystallised social labour’, quantities of labour 
being measured by ‘the time the labour lasts, in measuring the 
labour by the hour, the day, etc.” Under communism, workers 
would receive certificates from society that they had furnished 
a specified amount of labour, with which they would draw from 
the social stock of means of consumption as much as cost the 
same amount of labour. Given this, Mallock’s criticism was that 
Marx’s concept could not include intellectual ability because its 
value in production could not be assessed simply by measure- 
ment by time. Marx clearly meant by labour only the ‘use of the 
hands and muscles by which the majority of mankind have 
always gained their livelihood’. Yet Marx kept deliberately 
including intellectual ability within ‘labour’ when the concept 
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of labour derived from his value theory gave him no justifica- 
tion for so doing. ‘If we like to take ‘labour’ as a collective 
name for all forms of human effort, we can of course do so; 
but in that case we must find other differential names for the 
different forms of effort individually.”* Marx was indulging in a 
terminological sleight of hand, including mental aptitude as 
labour and implying that it was somehow generally similar to 
physical effort and consequently exercised by the proletariat. 
Mallock regarded this egalitarian insistence on the power of 
manual labour as entirely vitiating Marx’s explanation of 
capitalism, since ‘if the word “labour” is, in nine cases out of 
ten, employed with the definite intention of designating only 
one of them [i.e. manual labour] it is impossible to reason about 
the industrial process intelligibly’.*° According to Marx, subjec- 
tion of nature’s forces to man and machinery, the application 
of chemistry to industry and agriculture, steam navigation, rail- 
ways and electric telegraphs had all been the product of ‘social 
labour’. ‘The development of fixed capital indicated the extent 
to which social knowledge had become a direct force of produc- 
tion, and thus ‘the extent to which the conditions of the social 
life process have been brought under the control of the general 
intellect and reconstructed in accordance with it’.** But these 
inventions, enterprises and accumulations of capital could not be 
attributed entirely to the work of manual labour, as Marx should 
logically hold, and to use grandiose abstractions such as ‘social 
labour’ and ‘general intellect’ was a disingenuous and dishonest 
attempt to disguise this. The modern developments of know- 
ledge, of industrial methods and of machinery, Mallock wrote, 
only arose from the operation of oligarchy or, in other words, 
from the exercise by great individuals of exceptional abilities. 
Because Hyndman, like Marx, failed to see this he similarly found 
difficulties in accounting realistically for industrial development. 
Hyndman admitted that the increased productive powers which 
he attributed to manual labour, were themselves due to scientific 
inventions and discovery, but these, he hastened on to observe, 
‘are obviously a social process’; but even if the process be a social 
one, it can only be carried out through the agency of certain 
members of society, who are certainly not to be found at every 
street corner.” To re-establish theoretically the functional im- 
portance of mental ability in industry, Mallock revised the 
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‘puerile formula’ of land, labour and capital as factors of pro- 
duction to ensure that the contributions of discoverers, inventors 
and industrial organisers should be adequately recognised. More 
emphatically than Marshall, he declared that there were four 
factors of production : land, labour, capital and ability. Mallock’s 
criticisms of Marx’s value theory had considerable impact. 
Under their pressure Bernard Shaw tried strenuously to get his 
socialist colleagues to abandon the Marxist theory as an impedi- 
ment to realising socialism. Writing to Edward Aveling in 1887 
he proposed tossing it overboard because ‘Mallock and the rest 
of them are going to kick it all about the place, identifying it 
with socialism — in order to dignify them as savers of society’.” 

Fabianism also, Mallock considered, was guilty of allocating 
insufficient importance to individual intellectual endowment, 
despite presenting monopolists of business ability as bureaucratic 
state officials. Socialists tried to gloss over the consequences of 
this recognition of managerial ability ‘by means of those curious 
arguments which find their chief exponent in Mr Spencer, and 
which have rendered sociology thus far useless as a practical 
science.’ Spencer’s evolutionary sociology, Mallock held, in- 
adequately explained comparatively rapid historical movements 
such as the industrial revolution because of an excessive convic- 
tion of historical gradualism. This rested on Darwin’s view that 
slight fluctuating differences in the individual sufficed for the 
work of natural selection. Thus Spencer’s evolutionism posited 
approximately equal units and a long-term raising of average 
capacity within the slowly generated industrial state. Great 
individuals were reduced to ‘proximate initiators’ whose achieve- 
ments were determined by the aggregate of social conditions. 
They hastened progress little since society could achieve the same 
results without their assistance. Spencer’s ideas, then, Mallock 
maintained, provided socialism with the very weapons with 
which it attacked individualism. For Spencer, although hostile 
to the state, over-estimated with Marx the collective wisdom 
of society and the influence of social circumstances. Socialists had 
adopted his ideas to show that society as a whole was the instru- 
ment of progress, that the benefits of progress were therefore 
common property and that the individual was insignificant as 
the agent of advancement. William Morris’s and Hyndman’s 
argument was typical: ‘Man in society has been the result of 
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ages on ages of slow growth, in which the individual is lost in 
utter insignificance, and special inventions such as fire, the wheel, 
the mining, smelting and working of metals, become manifestly 
but the inevitable results of the social state which produces 
them.” Sidney Webb likewise attributed the exceptional indi- 
vidual’s achievements entirely to society. Equal financial rewards 
for unequal productive effort were abstractly justifiable since 
individual ability was unearned increment due to the effect of 
the struggle for existence upon an individual’s ancestors ‘and 
consequently, having been produced by society, is as much due 
to society as the unearned increment of rent’.” But this, as 
Mallock said, completely denied the individual’s responsibility 
for his actions. Unless a man’s actions, whether industrial or 
moral, were treated as his own instead of being assigned to his 
conditions, “he would have as little right to the praise which it is 
proposed [by Fabians] to give him as he would have to his 
dollars which it is proposed to take away’.” Mallock admitted, 
as a truism, that no man was independent of the times in which 
he lived, but held that great individuals were still the main forces 
of social change. Circumstances might condition a man’s achieve- 
ments but his circumstances would not accomplish his achieve- 
ments, independent of him. All men inherited the past but 
Mallock pointed out, they inherited the knowledge of the past 
only according to the degree they acquired it; the language of 
the past only according to their skill in manipulating it; the 
inventions of the past only according to their skill in reproducing 
and using them. For example, Shakespeare’s debts to the past 
and to contemporary society had not made Shakespeares more 
numerous. Benjamin Kidd’s argument that several men often 
simultaneously made similar discoveries did not prove that 
average capacity could understand these discoveries but only 
established that there were several great men working in the 
same field. Webb and Kidd were attempting to prove an 
equality among men by substituting social organisation for indi- 
vidualistic brain culture as the cause of social advance. Yet the 
greatly varying contributions made by individuals to this process 
proved precisely ‘how great the natural inequality between men’s 
capacities is, and how far the efficiency of a few exceeds that of 
the majority’. 

Within industry the efficiency of the few was manifested by 
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inventive and management ability, the latter bemg more im- 
portant to wealth-creation since inventions were not sources of 
wealth until converted into commercially manufactured 
machines. This transformation involved many faculties other 
than those comprised in intellectual invention. These were partly 
exceptional gifts of character and partly management skills, since 
every business succeeded or failed, not because of the quantity 
of average labour put into it, but according to the talents and 
energy by which this labour was directed. Economic production 
depended increasingly on applying single units of brain power 
to directing larger and larger numbers of labourers. An industrial 
authoritarianism was required, with directors supplying labourers 
with external guides and patterns for even their minutest actions. 
The essential precondition for industrial progress was constant 
obedience and conformity to these guides and patterns. J. A. 
Hobson saw this as exaggerating the value of the capitalist’s 
management function. Mallock was forced to do this, Hobson 
said, because he was expounding a philosophical defence of 
private property and was only anxious to defend the capitalist’s 
property. Mallock ought to have defended the inventor’s 
property rights, as inventors could plausibly be said to have 
created modern wealth whereas capitalists had not.“ Mallock, 
though, was concerned to defend the property of both inventors 
and capitalists but concentrated on the latter since capitalists, 
unlike inventors, were unjustly caricatured, in Hyndman’s 
phrase, as ‘idle and useless’. Hobson was correct in saying 
Mallock over-estimated the uniqueness of business ability and 
under-estimated the role of luck, speculation and nepotism in 
business management. Nonetheless Mallock at least recognised 
the place of managerial ability within the productive process 
whereas Hobson gave the impression that it was largely 
irrelevant to successful business enterprise. 

Apart from a reinstatement of organisational ability as the 
main productive factor, Mallock intended to prove that this 
particular talent inhered in and was exercised by capitalists. His 
examination of socialism therefore also dealt with its proposition 
that capitalists, owing to the proliferation of large joint stock 
companies and the consequent diminution of capitalist control, 
were figureheads, with salaried managers and inventors doing 
all the productive work. The possessing and employing classes 
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were thus represented, Mallock said, as playing no part whatever 
in capitalist production. Marx had regarded the capitalist as a 
bloodsucker but as a progressively ornamental one. Capitalism 
had brought matters to such a point that the labour of superin- 
tendence, entirely separated from the ownership of capital, 
walked the streets, the capitalist becoming a superfluous person. 
Fabianism had an identical bias, for according to Sidney Webb 
‘every conceivable industry, down to baking and milk-selling, 
is successfully managed by the salaried officers of large corpora- 
tions of idle shareholders. More than one-third of the whole 
business of England . . . is now done by joint stock companies, 
whose shareholders could be expropriated by the community 
with no more dislocation of industries carried on by them than 
is caused by the daily purchase of shares on the Stock Ex- 
change.”° Mallock acknowledged the growth of both rentier and 
managerial classes but correctly estimated that this development 
was not as widespread as socialists thought. In any case he did 
not relegate passive share investment to the status of something 
socially valueless. An investor securing handsome returns on 
money invested in businesses did so by exercising a shrewdness 
not only advantageous to himself but to the whole community 
since human exertion was thereby channelled into profitable and 
useful occupations. Mallock’s main interest, however, was to 
establish that much share income corresponded not merely to 
interest paid on passive investor’s capital, but to capital owned 
by directors and other active heads of businesses (often in the 
form of founders’ shares or others of a similarly special kind) 
who, through their talent and energy, dictated the uses of what 
they owned. Inadequate statistical information precluded him 
from proving his case with any exactitude but his general 
proposition described the pre-1914 situation accurately enough. 
Ashworth notes that the ‘initial capital for new industrial com- 
panies operating in Britain was usually raised from their own 
directors and their personal acquaintances and business contacts’ 
and although the capital needs of most businesses were growing 
‘they often did not much outpace the family fortunes of their 
owners before 1914’. Given therefore this persistence of 
capitalist ownership and control, Mallock was justifiably sceptical 
about ideas holding that abolition of capitalists by the expropri- 
ation of capital would not adversely affect industrial production. 
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Shaw imagined that the production of income would not ‘be 
decreased by a single farthing through any sulking of the 
despoiled spoilers’ but for Mallock, on the contrary, to remove 
capitalists from industry would be a prescription for economic 
disaster because directive ability would be lost simultaneously.” 

Shaw deplored Mallock’s defence of capitalists for, among 
other things, betraying a ‘rustic ignorance’ in confusing the rent 
of capital and land with the rent of ability, and hence the 
proprietary with the productive classes. Mallock, though, dis- 
tinguished distinctly between classes receiving incomes for pro- 
ductive work, in which he, more realistically than Shaw, included 
entrepreneurs, and those living on unearned incomes, defending 
the latter on completely different grounds from the former. An 
economically unproductive class, Mallock said, indirectly caused 
wealth production by showing exceptional individuals the attrac- 
tiveness of riches and subsequently causing them to strive for 
them. However, this leisure class did not derive its justification 
solely by stimulating desire for riches in the able. It was essential 
to the development of culture and of mental civilisation 
generally. Thus the individuals constituting this oligarchy supply 
a social leadership symbolising human achievement to the world 
and giving it ‘a sense of power and a breadth of view which 
could never else be possible to it’.“° Democracy is thus civilised 
by a leisured oligarchy whose life-style provides a display case 
of capitalist achievement while still permitting a place for that 
cultured landed aristocracy whose society Mallock so relished 
and whose relative decline he deprecated. 

Despite his involvement in philosophically defending an 
economic oligarchy, Mallock still sought to underline this 
oligarchy’s democratic function. He regarded as fanciful Fabian 
ideas of achieving an enhanced freedom through state owner- 
ship of capital and democratisation of industry: first because, 
as Charles Bradlaugh had argued, press freedom would vanish 
the moment the state owned all printing machinery: secondly, 
because state ownership would still require detailed direction 
and supervision of workers. Since average labour comprehended 
nothing of the industrial process except for a few low-level tasks, 
managerial domination of labour would have to continue under 
socialism. Democratic election of management could not remove 
this oligarchic element. All it would mean practically was that 
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a labourer had a share of profits and one vote out of thousands 
in electing his managers. But ‘however the managers were 
elected, he would have to obey their orders; and their discipline 
would be probably stricter than that of any private owner’.” 
The labourer would not be reserving, as the American socialist 
Wilshire hoped, an independence, a freedom from direction or 
an escape from subordination.” However, although industrial 
organisation precluded internal democracy it could still serve 
democratic demands generated from outside. To accomplish 
this industry must operate under competitive, individualistic free- 
enterprise conditions, for then producers would be competing 
to supply publicly demanded goods. An entrepreneur’s efficiency 
was registered by his aptitude in providing goods the public 
wanted, failure to please causing him to lose control of his 
business. Thus public demand exercised a democratic control 
over the producer because, as a court of final power, it imposed 
its orders collectively on the entire oligarchy of production. The 
competitive conditions enabling this competitive process still 
prevailed. Socialists reluctantly admitted this because although 
they saw in the existence of large-scale firms some limitations 
on capitalistic competition they complained at the same time of 
the anarchy and waste of competition, arguing that the struggle 
of existence was setting the bourgeoisie at each other’s throats. 
Socialists, Mallock said, asserted that the consumer did not have 
a free choice of goods, getting them thrust on him by capitalist 
producers, yet they also criticised ‘competition between capi- 
talists, which is simply a competition to supply what consumers 
most desire’. Socialists, besides, failed to realise that socialism 
would engender the apotheosis of monopolism since its bureau- 
cratic directors would force goods on the public, making 
monopoly unvenal. State ownership of the means of production 
would destroy consumer democracy, the only form of economic 
democracy compatible with industrial organisation. Mallock’s 
judgement that capitalism still operated highly competitively 
was well founded. Clapham suggests that prior to 1914 over 
three-quarters of employees produced goods or sold services whose 
price or output had been hardly affected by combination among 
their employers.” However, Mallock was too sanguine in think- 
ing that market forces achieved equality insofar as each indi- 
vidual had an equal influence, obtaining goods corresponding to 
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his or her own will, but not influencing or being influenced 
by the wills of any other persons. Equality of this type was 
incompatible with a system which he admitted demonstrated 
tendencies to ever-increasing inequalities of wealth and huge 
inequalities in the ownership of capital. Great inequality in 
wealth distribution prevented individual economic units being 
equally influential if this meant an equal ‘pull’ on the market. 
The individual consumer was not, as Mallock supposed, an 
isolated unit making choices entirely uninfluenced by the wishes 
and choices of other consumers. 

Mallock’s polemical criticisms of socialism rendered some 
useful service in exposing its failure to place sufficient value on 
individual ability and the active importance of capitalists. But 
they unfortunately also led him to some excessively negative 
assessments of manual labour’s productive powers. Mallock’s 
view of the labourer too often degenerated into a contemptuous 
dismissal of him as, in Shaw’s words, a ‘brainless machine’.™ 
Opposing J. S. Mill, he refused to concede that labour was as 
necessary to production as directive ability or that it had had 
any part whatsoever in creating modern wealth. Its sole pro- 
ductive achievement resided in its capacity to produce its own 
subsistence. No raising of average capacities had initiated the 
industrial revolution; the sole causal explanation being the in- 
creased amount of inventive and managerial talent shown by a 
few great men. Moreover, not only had labour’s contribution 
been minimal in the past, it would be more so in the future 
since its productive importance declined as industry developed 
in complexity. Industrialism brought ever greater inequality 
since it created a more pronounced fission between directors and 
directed, and an ever-increasing dependence of labour on a few 
super-capable organisers. But as Hobson pointed out, this account 
of industrialism was much over-simplified, for ability, far from 
being restricted to a few top managers only, was diffused in 
different degrees throughout the industrial unit.“ Industrialism 
did not depend solely on mindless labourers reliably doing a few 
simple jobs under a strictly enforced discipline; it also relied, and 
more and more so, on workers possessing technical skills and 
capabilities which were distinct causes of increased productivity. 
Mallock also depreciated labour’s power by maintaining that 
workers could only strike once capital was accumulated; the 
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power to strike consequently representing the power of capital 
not labour. He soon dropped this somewhat unreal argument, 
however, and accepted that selective uses of the right to strike or 
the threat to do so represented a real power of labour which 
could place capitalists under great pressure and extract con- 
cessions from them for labour’s own benefit. He acknowledged 
this just as he recognised the deleterious effect on production of 
trade union policies of output restriction in various trades. 
Clearly the actual support of labourers and trade unions for the 
industrial system, a factor Mallock ignored, had been, and was, 
an integral part of its success in promoting output. Willing co- 
operation with employers and willing acquiescence in direction 
by employers were necessary to the smooth development of 
capitalism and economic growth, withdrawal of co-operation 
being detrimental to the productive capacity of the economic 
system. Mallock ultimately recognised this in The Limits of Pure 
Democracy where he recommended consultation between man- 
agement and workers on working conditions, more respect for 
employees from employers, and sufficiently high wages to 
encourage a positive support and success for the industrial 
system.” Nonetheless he never really discarded his idea that 
modern wealth was wholly the creation of an able few, labour’s 
contribution, because of its intrinsic inefficiency, being fractional. 

This animus against manual labour underlay Mallock’s 
narrow-minded approach to educational opportunity. He rightly 
pointed out that equality of educational opportunity hardly 
suggested any equality in ability but merely free opportunities 
for people to develop unequally and to obtain unequal rewards. 
If socialists wished to restrict competition among children then 
equality of opportunity would not achieve it, belonging as it did 
to the fiercest type of individual competition. Mallock went on 
to oppose equality of opportunity on the grounds that only the 
ablest should be encouraged to rise in case the wishes of excep- 
tional men capable of realising them were extended to the non- 
capable, thus multiplying ‘the number of those who demand 
preferential opportunities, in order that they may enter on a 
struggle in which they will ultimately fail’.°° Widespread educa- 
tional opportunity would in this way unset social equilibrium 
by stimulating impossible expectations and discontent. In any 
case there was no economic incentive for extending educational 
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opportunity. Following Samuel Smiles, Mallock argued that the 
greatest industrial innovators of the nineteenth century had had 
no special educational opportunity and that anyway the success- 
ful entrepreneur’s gifts of personality could not be instilled by 
education. Education usefully elicited the highest productive 
capacities, as these were always required within industry, but 
was dangerous in providing ‘mere accomplishments’ for which 
demand was limited and which were easily over-supplied. How- 
ever, as Marshall argued, the provision of more ‘mere accom- 
plishments’ was vital if Britain was to compete economically 
with Germany and the United States.” Both had better-educated 
work forces than Britain’s, giving them distinct advantages in 
manufacturing products under technical conditions, especially 
in the major growth industries of electrical and chemical pro- 
ducts. Mallock refused to allow that a better-educated work 
force would facilitate the complex operations of modern in- 
dustry, holding that industrial efficiency hinged only on an 
exceptional minority of managers. Unlike Marshall, he doubted 
that increased educational opportunities would uncover much 
latent managerial talent within the working class. Marshall and 
fellow economists such as Sidgwick felt that considerable 
managerial ability resided in the working class and that exten- 
sions of education would reduce the rewards of managerial 
expertise as more managerial potential was tapped. It was from 
this standpoint that Shaw criticised Mallock’s supposition that 
managerial rewards solely represented returns for ability. As 
Shaw observed, the rent of ability often represented the rent 
of social opportunity including a monopoly of educational 
privilege.” The real poverty of Mallock’s ideas on education, 
however, are not found in his contribution to the debates on its 
economic utility or its proper limits but in his inability to 
conceive of it as a means of popular moral elevation and indi- 
vidual self-fulfilment. Instead his authoritarianism made him 
see it primarily as a propaganda tool to foster working-class 
acquiescence in the status quo. This could be achieved by the 
statistical propagation of certain indisputably true facts and by 
training the popular imagination to eschew impossible hopes. 
Efficient implementation of these measures would liberate the 
worker ‘from the belief or suspicion, which at present is the 
parent of unrest, that, instead of being a gainer by the existing 
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system, he is a loser’. This readiness to use education for 


political propaganda purposes weakened Mallock’s claim that 
within democracy the oligarchic ‘fruition’ process of individual 
enlightenment, intellectual aesthetic and religious, loses ‘itself 
in its own results’ giving place to ‘a process of pure democracy’.” 
But Mallock of course was fundamentally more interested in 
preserving the oligarchy’s position than in maintaining liberal 
principles. 

Insofar as Fabian socialism, despite trying to minimise the 
effect of this on its egalitarian ideals, explicitly admitted the 
place of managers under socialism, Mallock extended his analysis 
of socialism to include the incentives held out to management 
and their effectiveness in securing productive efficiency. Since 
Mallock saw only the ‘lust for gold’ as possibly extracting pro- 
ductive effort from industrialists, he was unimpressed with Annie 
Besant’s hope that desire for social approbation would induce 
industrialists to adopt a selfless military spirit and forsake 
pecuniary benefits. This type of self-sacrifice, he noted, was 
called forth only by the psychological and physiological-military 
conditions of war and would not occur in peacetime economies. 
Other-worldliness characterised other Fabian attempts to annihil- 
ate the desire for ‘dirty money’ and replace it with higher 
motives. The pleasure of excelling, joy in creative work, benevo- 
lence and honour might move the philosopher, the artist, the 
scholar or the philanthropist, but they would never strike home 
to the business brain: “What reason is there to suppose that the 
impassioned emotion which stimulates the adoring monk to 
lavish all his genius on an altarpiece will stimulate another man 
to devise and to organise the production of some new kind of 
liquid enamel for the decoration of cheap furniture?’ To 
assume this represented a Utopian expectation that human 
nature, rootedly selfish, could be transfigured into something 
altruistic. Socialists, Mallock said, when dealing with an imagin- 
ary future, rested all their hopes on eliminating egoism from 
managers. Yet at the same time they had been the ‘most 
vehement’ in declaring that selfishness in them had been ‘some- 
thing so ingrained and inveterate that in no age or country has 
it ever been so much as modified’.” Mallock’s argument, then, 
was that much as Shaw might hate capitalist man, and Graham 
Wallas groan about the worse-than-savage habits produced by 
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capitalism, cupidity would be just as prevalent under any institu- 
tional rearrangements concocted by socialism. Socialism, more- 
over, wanted to eliminate the only forces softening this egoism. 
Capitalists sought wealth mainly because of the facts of family 
affection and those of general social intercourse. Their ambition 
consequently looked beyond the preservation of their own riches 
to include the preservation of their families’ wealth and that of 
their colleagues and acquaintances. The capitalist would in any 
case naturally not ignore the well-being of others because the 
material conditions of individuals are never isolated in com- 
munities. But the major emotional modification of his egoism 
springs from the family which indirectly inculcates a sense of 
social responsibility and interest in the continuity and stability 
of society. Family feeling, Mallock held, was strong in all classes 
and was not ‘practically absent’ in the proletariat as Marx sur- 
mised.® Nor would it be absorbed by the state as Fabians such 
as Wallas hoped. The working classes’ adherence to the family 
system and its unwillingness to let the state interfere with family 
ties provided the chief practical stumbling block to establishing 
socialism. 

Furthermore, the facts of family affection promoted capital- 
ism’s efficiency by giving capitalists an interest in increasing their 
income from capital because in so doing they could provide 
more security and comfort for their families.* They were thus 
stimulated to a more efficient utilisation of their capital which 
would ultimately benefit the whole of society. Socialism, how- 
ever, would destroy this incentive to expand production by 
implementing punitive taxation of income from capital and 
bequest. And even supposing socialism offered adequate incen- 
tives, managerial efficiency would have no tendency to self- 
extension. An excessive caution would mark managers’ use of 
capital because of accountability to the state. Efficient managers 
would not displace inefficient ones so easily, since the latter would 
always make good capital losses from the central Treasury. 
Popularly elected political officials might interfere with their 
work and hinder technical innovations. Mallock rejected the 
argument that national concerns such as the Post Office and 
municipal socialism proved socialism’s compatibility with organi- 
sation excellence. State services were concerned with relatively 
simple jobs which, for the sake of convenience, were best under- 
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taken by one central state organisation. In any case national and 
municipal socialism had grown up under free enterprise and had 
been made possible by the wealth created by that system. Muni- 
cipal socialism, for example, on Sidney Webb’s own admission, 
had incurred a local debt of over £181 millions.® 

However, as a reviewer of A Critical Examination of Socialism 
has remarked, Mallock constantly over-estimated the incentive 
level needed to secure managerial ability, for since he wrote 
‘graduated direct taxation has increased concomitantly with a 
constant growth in national output’.” Mallock seemed, as Shaw 
said, to have an exaggerated fear that because financial remuner- 
ation might be lowered, ability would risk subordinating itself. 
This was a fair point for Shaw to make, but he went on to 
distort Mallockian demands for incentive as tantamount to 
saying that whenever a means of increasing wealth and happiness 
was discovered, steps should be taken to restrict the increase to 
the discoverer alone, whereas Mallock specifically stated that 
labourers had a practically valid claim to some of the benefits 
produced by the few. He only emphasised that ‘they should 
understand the source from which this portion is drawn-—a 
source which consists of the efforts of other men, not of their 
own’.”’ Nonetheless his extreme opposition to state welfare 
measures financed by graduated taxation gives some colour to 
Shaw’s charge. While Mallock’s statistical works, in much the 
same manner as Giffen’s, confuted Marxist ideas on income 
trends and wealth distribution under capitalism in the nineteenth 
century, they also caused his complacency about working-class 
living standards. In 1884 he calculated that seven-eighths of the 
population had been given a ‘progressive competency’. Com- 
petency, though, was scarcely the word Booth, Rowntree or 
Bowley later used to decribe the 30 per cent or so of town 
dwellers which their several researches indicated lived in poverty. 
Because Mallock over-estimated working-class ‘comfort’, and 
regarded capitalism as capable of eventually eliminating the 
ideopathic poverty of the chronically poor, he thought almost all 
state welfare action was unnecessary. Despite this, he granted 
that socialism was important in drawing attention to evils other- 
wise probably ignored or classed as incurable. Socialism was an 
instinctive form of common sense integral to civilised society, 
and the appeal of socialist ideas, in spite of their wild impractica- 
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bility, showed that real misery existed which must be alleviated. 
Yet his fear of lowering incentive made him oppose free meals 
for Board School children, to wish to finance social welfare 
projects out of working-class incomes only, and to bemoan the 
unreasonableness of reformers in not proposing measures which 
would inspire self-help in the submerged.” While working-class 
real incomes declined slightly from 1900 to 1914, and while he 
admitted that conspicuously consumed and easily acquired 
fortunes were causing discontent amongst the poor, he resisted 
any extension of graduated taxation as both disruptive and 
futile as a means of elevating the many to the standard of the 
few. His zeal to protect the absolute inviolability of private 
property prevented him from discriminating between moderate 
reforms designed to provide security for the aged and sick, and 
extreme ones advocating abolition of private property. Mallock 
saw them en masse as a reckless, pernicious and ultimately 
destructive robbery of the rich, using the weapon of graduated 
taxation, precluding any form of compromise with socialism. 
He became the victim of that same obduracy he had warned 
conservatives against when dealing with radicalism in the 188Us. 
Then he had advised them not to reject radical proposals out 
of hand but to accept those that were sensible. By 1918 Mallock 
had lost this flexibility and had fallen prey to that disease of 
conservatism which leads to reaction — obstinate adherence to an 
outmoded principle. And while his defence of private property 
and anti-socialism cannot justly be labelled as bankrupt of ideas, 
Mallock’s extreme support of laissez-faire caused a moral bank- 
ruptcy. He eventually capitulated entirely to egoism, rigorously 
defending that same selfishness which Geoffrey Butler, and 
Mallock himself in earlier days, described as inimical to true 
conservatism.” It is this failure which limits the breadth of 
Mallock’s political philosophy and restricts its appeal. 
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